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INTRODUCTION 


ORATORY  AND  ELOQUENCE 

SELECTIONS  FROM  VARIOUS  AUTHORS 

Rules  of  Rhetoric. — The  two  best  rules  of  a  system  of 
rhetoric  are  :  first,  have  something  to  say  ;  and  next,  say  it. 

Emmons. 

Reasoning  and  Rhetoric. — By  reasoning  we  satisfy  our¬ 
selves  ;  by  rhetoric  we  satisfy  others.  Most  modern  orators 
and  rhetoricians  content  themselves  with  fulfilling  the  first 
part  of  this  proposition. 

P.  B.  Randolph. 

What  is  Rhetoric  ? — Without  attempting  a  formal  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  word,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  rhetoric,  when 
reduced  to  a  system  in  books,  as  a  body  of  rules  derived  from 
experience  and  observation,  extending  to  all  communications 
by  language  and  designed  to  make  it  efficient. 

W.  E.  Channing. 

The  Idleness  of  Sophistry. — Genius  may  dazzle,  eloquence 
may  persuade,  reason  may  convince  ;  but  to  render  popular 
cold  and  comfortless  sophistry,  unaided  by  these  powers,  is 
a  hopeless  attempt. 

/.  Hall. 

Use  of  Words. — Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  a 
kind  of  majesty  to  style,  and  are  not  without  their  delight 
sometimes ;  for  they  have  the  authority  of  years,  and  out  of 
their  intermission  do  win  themselves  a  kind  of  gracelike  new¬ 
ness  ;  but  the  eldest  of  the  present  and  newest  of  the  past 
language  is  the  best. 
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Ben  Jonson. 
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Wisdom  Learnt  through  Emotion. — Lessons  of  wisdom  have 
never  such  power  as  when  they  are  wrought  into  the  heart 
through  the  groundwork  of  a  story  which  engages  the  passions  ; 
is  it  that  we  are  like  iron,  and  must  first  be  heated  before  we 
can  be  wrought  upon  ;  or  is  the  heart  so  in  love  with  deceit  that 
where  a  true  report  will  not  reach  it,  we  must  cheat  it  with  a 
fable  in  order  to  come  at  the  truth  ? 

Sterne. 

Antithesis. — Antithesis  may  be  the  blossom  of  wit,  but  it 
will  never  arrive  at  maturity  unless  sound  sense  be  the  trunk, 
and  truth  the  root. 

Colton. 

Falsehood  in  Wit. — I  give  you  full  credit  for  your  elegant 
diction,  well-turned  periods,  and  Attic  wit ;  but  wit  is  often¬ 
times  false,  though  it  may  appear  brilliant ;  which  is  exactly 
the  case  of  your  whole  performance. 

Junius. 

The*Human  Face. — Look  in  the  face  of  the  person  to  whom 
you  are  speaking,  if  you  wish  to  know  his  real  sentiments  ;  for 
he  can  command  his  words  more  easily  than  his  countenance. 

Chesterfield. 

The  Countenance  of  the  Orator. — As  the  language  of  the 
face  is  universal,  so  is  it  very  comprehensive  ;  no  laconicism 
can  reach  it ;  it  is  the  shorthand  of  the  mind,  and  crowds  a 
great  deal  in  a  little  room.  A  man  may  look  a  sentence  as 
soon  as  speak  a  word ;  the  strokes  are  small,  but  so  masterly 
drawn  that  you  may  easily  collect  the  image  and  proportions 
of  what  they  resemble. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

Expression  of  Features  More  than  Sound  of  Words. — 'The 

face  of  a  man,  as  a  rule,  speaks  more  eloquently  and  in  a  more 
interesting  manner  than  his  mouth,  for  it  is  the  compendium 
of  everything  which  the  latter  has  to  say,  since  it  is  the  mono¬ 
gram  of  the  thinking  and  acting  of  the  man.  Besides  the 
mouth  only  utters  the  thoughts  of  nature  ;  wherefore  every 
man  is  worth  being  closely  observed,  though  every  man  is 
not  worth  being  talked  to. 


Schopenhauer, 
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Vain  Speaking— Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather 
commendation  of  wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  all  arguments, 
than  of  judgment,  in  discerning  what  is  true  ;  as  if  it  were  a 
praise  to  know  what  might  be  said,  and  not  what  should  be 
thought.  Some  have  certain  commonplaces  and  themes  where¬ 
in  they  are  good  and  want  variety ;  which  kind  of  poverty  is 
for  the  most  part  tedious,  and  when  it  is  once  perceived,  ridi¬ 
culous. 

Bacon. 

Something  for  All.— A  speech  being  a  matter  of  adaptation, 
and  having  to  win  opinions,  should  contain  a  little  for  the  few, 
and  a  great  deal  for  the  many.  Burke  hurt  his  oratory,  by 
neglecting  the  latter  half  of  this  rule,  as  Sheridan  must  have 
spoilt  his  by  his  carelessness  about  the  former.  But  the 
many  always  carry  it  for  the  moment  against  the  few ;  and 
though  Burke  was  allowed  to  be  the  greater  man,  Sheridan 
drew  most  hearers. 

Guesses  at  Truth. 

The  Orator’s  Eye. — Oratory  may  be  symbolized  by  a  war¬ 
rior’s  eye,  flashing  from  under  a  philosopher’s  brow.  But 
why  a  warrior’s  eye,  rather  than  a  poet’s  ?  Because  in  oratory 
the  will  must  predominate. 

Guesses  at  Truth. 

Sincerity. — How  many  faithful  sentences  are  written  now 
— that  is,  sentences  dictated  by  a  pure  love  of  truth,  without 
any  wish,  save  that  of  expressing  the  truth  fully  and  clearly — • 
sentences  in  which  there  is  neither  a  spark  of  light  too  much 
nor  a  shade  of  darkness  ? 

Guesses  at  Truth. 

Fox  and  Demosthenes. — What  made  Demosthenes  the 
greatest  of  orators  was  that  he  appeared  the  most  entirely 
possessed  by  the  feelings  he  wished  to  inspire.  The  main  use 
of  his  action  was  that  it  enabled  him  to  remove  the  natural 
hindrances  which  checked  and  clogged  the  stream  of  those 
feelings,  and  to  pour  them  forth  with  a  free  and  mighty  tor¬ 
rent  that  swept  his  audience  along.  The  effect  produced  by 
Charles  Fox,  who  by  the  exaggerations  of  party  spirit  was  often 
compared  to  Demosthenes,  seems  to  have  arisen  wholly  from 
this  earnestness,  which  made  up  for  the  want  of  almost  every 
grace,  both  of  manner  and  style. 


Guesses  at  Truth. 
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Feeling  and  Speech. — Eloquence  is  speaking  out— out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart — the  only  source  from  which  truth 
can  flow  in  a  passionate,  persuasive  torrent.  Nothing  can  be 
juster  than  Quintilian’s  remark  (X.  7,  15) :  “Pectus  est,  quod 
disertos  facit,  et  vis  mentis  :  ideoque  imperitis  quoque,  si 
modo  sint  aliquo  affectu  concitati,  verba  non  desunt.”  It  is 
the  heart  and  the  power  of  intellect  that  make  eloquence, 
and  thus  language  never  fails  even  the  unskilful,  provided  their 
passions  are  excited.  This  is  the  explanation  of  that  singular 
psychological  phenomenon,  Irish  eloquence  ;  I  do  not  mean 
that  of  the  orators  merely,  but  that  of  the  whole  people,  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Guesses  at  Truth. 

Prayer  and  Eloquence. — The  ancient  Romans  used  the 
same  word  to  express  the  act  of  prayer  and  the  act  of  public 
speaking,  as  if  to  imply  that  pleading  with  the  Deity  and 
pleading  with  the  people  were  in  some  points  essentially  the 
same  function.  This  puts  the  office  of  the  orator  on  a  plane 
as  high  as  it  raises  the  power  of  the  people.  If,  as  Dupan- 
loup  says,  “  Omnipotentia  supplex,”  the  suppliant  is  omnipo¬ 
tent,  the  orator  is  omnipotent,  too.  The  will  of  the  people 
is  indeed  the  supreme  arbiter  in  a  republic,  and  he  who  could 
sway  by  eloquence  this  mighty  power  seemed  to  the  fancy  of 
the  ancient  world  in  some  way  to  control  the  weapons  of 
omnipotence,  to  brandish  the  bolts  of  Zeus,  and  shake  the 
world  with  the  thunder  of  his  words. 

Epiphanius  Wilson. 

The  Pre-eminence  of  the  Orator. — There  are  three  ways  in 
which  a  public  speaker  must  be  superior  to  those  whom  he  is 
anxious  to  influence  ;  he  must  know  more,  he  must  feel  more 
keenly,  and  he  must  be  able  to  express  more  clearly  than  they. 
The  Hebrew  prophet  is  represented  as  standing  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  tower,  from  which  he  could  see  beyond  the  horizon 
of  the  audience  gathered  at  its  base.  Thence  he  might  dis¬ 
cern  the  distant  tempest  gathering  up  the  dust  of  the  plain, 
or  the  cloud  of  locusts  advancing  like  an  armed  host,  or  the 
first  streaks  of  dawn  invisible  to  the  people  in  the  valley. 
From  this  wide  vision  would  come  the  deeper  realization  of 
the  woe  or  the  joy  which  was  approaching.  By  the  gift  of 
vivid  speech  he  would  convey  his  own  impressions  to  his  audi¬ 
tors.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  intellectual  breadth 
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and  loftiness,  this  profound  and  earnest  feeling,  and  their 
expression  in  words  that  thrilled  and  illuminated,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  speeches  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Epiphanius  Wilson. 

The  Telling  Phrase. — To  make  the  effect  of  an  oration  last¬ 
ing  in  the  memory  of  the  hearers  it  is  good  to  use  some  telling 
phrase  or  catchword  in  which  the  point  of  the  contention  is 
summarized  or  suggested.  Unlettered  people  carry  all  their 
knowledge  or  wisdom  in  short  rhymes  and  proverbs,  which 
are  delightful  even  to  the  most  cultivated  as  being  portable, 
racy,  and  seasoned  with  a  kind  of  wit.  As  models  of  this  sort 
of  catchword  we  may  point  to  the  "  Peace  with  honour  ”  of 
Beaconsfield,  the  "  toujours  l’audace  ”  (always  to  dare)  of 
Danton,  “the  Cross  of  Gold”  of  W.  J.  Bryan,  the  “plumed 
knight”  of  Ingersoll,  and  the  “iridescent  dream”  of  Ingalls. 

Epiphanius  Wilson. 

True  Eloquence. — When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed 
on  momentous  occasions,  when  great  interests  are  at  stake, 
and  strong  passions  excited,  nothing  is  valuable  in  speech, 
farther  than  it  is  connected  with  high  intellectual  and  moral 
attainments. 

Clearness,  force,  and  earnestness  are  the  qualities  which 
produce  conviction.  True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  con¬ 
sist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be  brought  from  far.  Labour  and 
learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain.  Words 
and  phrases  may  be  marshalled  in  every  way,  but  they  can¬ 
not  compass  it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject, 
and  in  the  oocasion.  Affected  passion,  intense  expression, 
the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  after  it.  They  can¬ 
not  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  outbreak¬ 
ing  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of 
volcanic  fires,  with  spontaneous,  original,  native  force.  The 
graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  ornaments,  and  studied 
contrivances  of  speech,  shock  and  disgust  men  when  their 
own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  their 
country,  hang  on  the  decision  of  the  hour.  Then,  words 
have  lost  their  power.  Rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all  elaborate 
oratory  contemptible.  Even  genius  itself  then  feels  rebuked 
and  subdued  as  in  the  presence  of  higher  qualities.  Then, 
patriotism  is  eloquent.  Then,  self-devotion  is  eloquent. 

The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic. 
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the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every 
feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward  to  his  object — 
this,  this  is  eloquence,  or  rather  it  is  something  greater  and 
higher  than  eloquence ;  it  is  action,  noble,  sublime,  godlike 
action. 


Daniel  Webster. 


THE  BOOK  OF  PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


THE  ART  OF  LECTURING 


By  A.  C.  BENSON,  M.A.,  C.V.O. 

PRESIDENT  OF  MAGDALENE  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE 

When  my  father  was  Bishop  of  Truro,  I  recollect  his  telling 
us  that  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  an  out-of-the-way  parish,  very 
energetically  served  by  an  active  clergyman.  He  had  a  talk 
with  one  of  the  churchwardens,  an  old  and  devout  Cornishman, 
who,  after  speaking  most  warmly  and  gratefully  of  the  rector, 
said,  “  The  only  thing  which  I  could  wish  different  is  that 
the  rector  should  speak  more  freely  of  religion  ;  he  preaches 
from  a  form,  and  you  can’t  bring  religion  home  to  people  if 
you  preach  from  a  form.” 

My  father  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  old  man  meant 
that  for  some  reason  the  rector  eschewed  the  pulpit,  and 
preached  standing  up  on  a  bench — “  perhaps  thinking  it  more 
informal,”  he  added  with  a  smile.  But  it  flashed  across  him 
that  the  churchwarden  perhaps  meant  a  written  sermon — 
and  so  it  was! 

The  plain  truth  which  must  be  faced  by  public  speakers 
is  that  all  direct  communication  between  human  beings 
ought,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  to  be  spoken  ;  one  can  communicate 
indirectly  with  human  beings  by  writing,  or  by  printing 
what  one  writes  in  a  book  ;  but  that  is  verbal  communi¬ 
cation  conducted  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  and  not 
through  the  ear.  But  to  write  down  what  you  mean  to  say 
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A.  C.  BENSON 


to  people  and  then  to  read  it  aloud,  is  mixing  up  two  sorts 
of  communication.  No  matter  what  pains  a  man  may  take 
to  imitate  in  his  writing  the  structure  and  cadences  of  speech, 
there  must  always  be  a  certain  formality  in  any  oration  which 
is  read  and  not  spoken  ;  the  voice  takes  a  different  intonation, 
and  there  must  be  a  loss  of  spontaneity  and  consequently  of 
conviction.  It  is  not  a  mood,  but  a  recalled  mood.  There 
can  be  no  amplification  of  points,  no  divergences  from  a  beaten 
track ;  and  there  is  a  sense,  too,  that  though  the  composition 
may  be  a  deliberate  expression  of  the  speaker’s  views,  yet 
it  is  an  opinion  formed  in  an  armchair  and  at  a  study  table, 
and  not  evoked  by  the  personal  presence  of  the  audience.  I 
have  known  speakers  who  by  careful  practice  and  great 
familiarity  with  their  manuscript  have  become  very  nearly 
able  to  make  a  written  address  sound  like  a  spoken  address, 
even  to  the  point  of  introducing  some  natural  appearance  of 
hesitation  about  the  precise  word  which  is  to  be  used.  But 
it  has  not  the  same  vigorous  effect  as  the  word  that  comes 
fresh  from  the  mind,  the  thought  that  clothes  itself  in  the 
fitting  phrase,  the  expansion  of  some  concentrated  point,  which 
the  vigilant  eye  observes  is  not  wholly  taken  by  the  audience. 

And  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  scale,  comes  the  speaker 
whose  manner  is  that  of  the  drinking  bird — a  sip  from  the 
manuscript  with  down-dropped  countenance,  and  then  the 
head  protruded  outwards  and  upwards — that  can  never  result 
in  inspiration  !  As  Carlyle  said,  “  to  sit  like  a  pail  and  be 
pumped  into  can  never  be  a  very  exhilarating  process.” 

I  remember  in  my  undergraduate  days  that  there  was  a 
young  Don  in  my  college  who  was  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  has  since  become  a  famous  one.  He  held  a  strong  view 
that  clergymen  ought,  at  all  events  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  ministry,  to  write  their  sermons.  He  held  that  it  was 
easy  to  become  fluent,  but  that  the  temptation,  if  fluency 
was  once  attained,  of  trusting  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment 
became  so  strong  that  men  practically  gave  up  working  out 
their  sermons  at  all.  He  said  to  me  that  he  always  took 
a  manuscript  into  the  pulpit,  but  that  he  often  did  not  keep 
to  it,  if  a  more  effective  method  of  treatment  came  into  his 
head.  I  asked  him  about  one  particular  sermon,  which  had 
been  of  the  most  cogent  kind,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
read  about  a  third  of  the  sermon,  and  had  then  followed  a 
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different  line  of  thought — “  but  I  continued  to  turn  over 
my  pages/'  he  said,  “  for  the  sake  of  the  example  !  "  There 
had  been  nothing  whatever  in  the  delivery  of  the  sermon 
that  had  suggested  any  change  of  scheme  ;  it  was  all  a 
carefully  reasoned  and  well-balanced  discourse.  I  expressed 
my  astonishment.  “  Yes,”  he  said  with  a  smile,  “  but  then 
I  do  not  know  what  it  means  to  hesitate  for  a  word — it  always 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  a  choice  of  two  or  three  !  ” 

I  believe  now  that  he  would  have  been  almost  more 
effective  as  a  preacher  if  he  had  spoken  directly  and  spon¬ 
taneously  without  any  intervening  manuscript.  Yet  it  does 
fall  to  one’s  lot  sometimes  to  hear  the  most  fluent  sermons,  of 
which  the  fault  is  that  there  is  no  brain-work  behind  them — • 
that  fundamental  brain-work  which,  as  Rossetti  said,  is  the 
first  condition  of  all  good  art. 

For  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  thing  is  an  art. 
No  sincerity  or  enthusiasm  will  avail  a  man  if  he  cannot 
speak  clearly  and  emphatically  ;  for  the  art  is  not  only  to 
express  one’s  own  meaning  to  one’s  own  satisfaction,  but 
to  do  the  thinking  for  the  audience,  to  express  the  thought 
so  that  they  may  recognize  and  share  it,  and  to  tempt  them, 
if  possible,  to  do  some  further  thinking  on  their  own  account. 


My  own  attempts  at  the  art  of  public  speaking  have  been 
of  the  humblest  order.  For  twenty  years  I  was  a  schoolmaster, 
and  had  constantly  to  deliver  little  informal  lectures  to  small 
classes.  I  used  to  do  a  good  deal  of  what  I  may  call  biographical 
lecturing  to  my  own  pupils,  because  I  found  that  biography 
was  a  thing  which  appealed  to  most  boys.  It  provided  an 
interesting  core  of  thought  and  fact,  and  it  was  easy  to  diverge 
into  a  side-track,  if  there  was  any  special  application  which 
one  desired  to  make. 

I  began  by  writing  these  lectures  out  in  full ;  but  I  soon 
gave  that  up  in  favour  of  brief  notes,  which  enabled  one  to 
arrange  the  scheme,  and  yet  allowed  entire  latitude  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  illustration.  The  one  objection  is  that  with  a 
written  lecture  you  can  be  sure  of  covering  exactly  the  ground 
you  mean  to  cover  ;  while  with  a  spoken  lecture,  if  one  has 
any  flow  of  words,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  estimate  precisely 
the  point  one  is  going  to  reach. 

Since  I  ceased  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  I  have  taken  a  different 
line.  I  have  addressed  small  societies  in  the  same  sort  of 
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way  ;  but  I  have  also  given  courses  of  public  lectures  to 
audiences  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  ;  and  I  have  also 
given  single  lectures  to  large  audiences  in  London  and  other 
big  towns. 

I  have  only  occasionally  attempted  to  speak  without  a 
manuscript.  The  first  time  that  this  happened,  it  was  the 
result  of  an  accident.  I  went  to  address  a  large  school,  and 
on  taking  my  place  in  the  theatre,  with  my  typescript  com¬ 
fortably  laid  on  the  desk,  I  felt  in  my  pocket  and  found  that 
I  had  left  my  glasses  behind,  so  that  not  a  single  word  was 
decipherable,  and  I  could  not  even  read  the  analysis  of  the 
lecture  which  I  had  prepared  for  use  at  more  informal  meetings. 

I  could  have  attempted  to  borrow  some  spectacles  ;  but 
the  nervous  system  acts  with  curious  inconsequence.  I 
might  have  felt  wholly  paralysed  by  the  disaster,  but  I  rather 
experienced  a  sudden  and  pleasant  sense  of  adventure,  and 
was  able  to  lecture  for  an  hour  with  tolerable  fluency,  and 
to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  ground.  I  am  sure  that  it 
was  far  more  effective  than  if  I  had  read  out  my  composition, 
even  though  the  literary  form  of  it  was  less  polished.  But 
the  difficulty  about  this  is  that  one  has  to  know  the  subject 
perfectly,  and  even  the  dates  involved  ;  and  it  is  not  easy — 
at  least  it  is  not  easy  for  me — to  carry  any  subject  accurately 
in  mind. 


I  believe  that  the  ordinary  lecturer  must  choose  between 
the  two  methods ;  he  must  either  deliver,  solemnly  and 
emphatically,  his  written  discourse  ;  or  else,  if  he  dares,  he  may 
speak  as  informally  and  conversationally  as  he  can  ;  and  the 
second  method  is  incomparably  the  best.  Carlyle,  it  will  be 
remembered,  who  was  a  very  effective  lecturer,  and  who  would 
have  been,  with  a  little  more  practice,  a  singularly  impressive 
one,  used  to  speak  his  lectures,  although  overwhelmed  by 
agonies  of  nervousness,  and  having  suffered  from  sleeplessness 
for  nights  before  the  event.  He  describes  his  tortures  with 
his  own  humorous  emphasis.  “  For  days  before,  drink  as  I 
would,  my  throat  continued  dry  as  charcoal  ” — and  he  says  that 
he  used  to  stumble  to  the  platform,  drugged  and  hysterical, 
before  the  lecture,  and  go  away  at  the  end  feeling  like  a  man 
who  had  been  robbing  hen-roosts  ;  and  yet  with  a  sort  of 
triumph  at  the  thought  of  the  Annandale  accent  “  gollying  " 
at  his  well-dressed  audience  for  over  an  hour. 
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Ruskin,  whom  I  heard  lecture  thrice,  used  a  mixed  method. 
He  used  to  begin  by  reading  an  elaborately  written  paragraph 
or  two,  and  then,  as  he  gained  confidence,  he  would  desert  his 
manuscript  altogether,  talk  in  the  most  frankly  conversational 
way,  and  even,  as  happened  in  his  lectures  on  birds,  imitate 
the  gait  and  flight  of  crows  and  swallows,  as  far  as  a  wingless 
biped  could. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Gladstone  deliver 
a  long  lecture  on  a  Homeric  subject,  full  of  curious  learning, 
without  a  single  note,  and  employing  all  the  time  a  sustained 
felicity  of  phrase  and  a  magnificent  accompaniment  of  oratorical 
gesture. 

But  in  my  own  very  humble  sphere  the  only  chance  for 
me  to  deliver  a  lecture  worth  hearing,  with  any  order  or 
structure,  any  ornament  of  humour  or  rhetoric,  is  to  write 
the  whole  discourse,  and  then  "  golly ”  it  out  with  what 
emphasis  and  vehemence  I  can  muster.  It  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  pace  at  which  the  mind  works.  I  have 
personally  had  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  writing  and  very 
little  in  public  speaking  ;  and  though  I  can  write  grammatical 
English,  and  even  turn  a  phrase  or  two  on  paper  with  rapidity, 
I  cannot  do  it  with  any  certainty  on  the  public  platform. 
My  mind  keeps  pace  with  the  written  word,  but  lags  behind 
the  spoken  word.  I  remember  a  great  political  speaker  once 
saying  in  my  presence  that  he  always  knew  that  a  speech 
was  going  badly,  if  he  heard  his  own  voice.  He  said  that  the 
thought  ought  to  be  a  little  in  advance,  and  that  the  con¬ 
sciousness  ought  to  be  absorbed  in  the  thought,  the  words 
following  mechanically  ;  but  that  if  the  words  trod  on  the 
heels  of  the  thought,  and  thus  became  audible  to  oneself,  the 
thought  was  flagging — and  that  this  meant  failure.  If  one  is 
conscious,  as  I  am,  that  I  cannot  carry  the  structure  clearly  in 
the  head,  or  be  sure  of  the  details  ;  if  one  cannot  expatiate 
easily  and  lightly,  if  one  cannot  be  sure  of  saying  exactly  what 
one  means,  then  the  only  resource  is  to  fall  back  on  a  written 
manuscript.  I  have  heard  lecturers  say  that  the  sight  of 
the  old  and  battered  bundle  of  papers  becomes  a  kind  of 
horror.  I  do  not  personally  feel  that  ;  the  more  often  I  deliver 
a  lecture,  the  more  effective  it  becomes :  one  has  made 
obscure  passages  clearer  by  interlineations  ;  one  has  erased 
unemphatic  paragraphs  ;  one  brings  out  the  points  better, 
and  the  whole  becomes  a  much  more  living  thing  with  each 
delivery.  The  one  point  I  have  learned  by  practice  is  the 
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absolute  necessity  of  clear  enunciation.  I  am  always  careful 
to  observe  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  whether  the 
most  distant  persons  in  the  audience  are  exhibiting  signs  of 
impatience  or  inattention.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  in  the  faces 
and  gestures  of  the  audience  whether  they  can  hear  or  not ; 
if  they  cannot,  I  go  slower,  and  am  careful  not  to  drop 
my  voice  at  the  ends  of  sentences,  a  frequent  cause  of 
inaudibility. 

Another  important  point  is  to  get  into  human  touch  with 
an  audience.  An  address  delivered  solemnly  and  pontifically 
may  possibly  be  impressive,  but  it  can  hardly  inspire.  The 
best  plan  is  to  sweep  the  faces  of  the  nearer  listeners,  find  a 
sympathetic  person,  and  deliver  one’s  lecture  at  him  or  her. 
I  have  known  the  whole  tone  and  current  of  an  address 
changed  by  a  lecturer  breaking  into  a  responsive  smile  at 
some  smiling  hearer.  A  fixed  and  meaningless  grin  is  not 
perhaps  a  great  ornament  to  a  speaker,  but  it  is  better  than 
an  aspect  of  overpowering  gloom,  and  I  am  sure  that  half  the 
battle  lies  in  a  sense  of  personal  contact,  personal  interest. 

Even  so,  and  no  doubt  for  that  reason,  the  written  lecture 
can  never  be  anything  but  a  substitute  for  the  spoken  lecture. 
If  lecturing  were  the  business  of  my  life,  or  even  a  large  part 
of  my  work,  I  would  at  any  price  abjure  written  manuscripts, 
and  at  whatever  initial  cost  of  muddled  thought,  awkward 
gaps  and  pauses,  vain  repetitions  of  phrases,  I  would  somehow 
achieve  a  conversational  style. 

Repetition  is  the  difficulty  ;  because  the  essence  of  good 
lecturing  is  to  present  the  same  thoughts,  the  essential  points, 
the  important  features,  at  least  three  times  over  in  a  lecture, 
if  one  desires  to  impress  them  on  the  minds  of  an  audience. 
The  result  of  that  upon  ordinary  hearers  is  that  they  feel  it 
to  be  what  they  call  “  clear.”  The  ordinary  hearer  is  not  good 
at  recognizing  the  same  thoughts  ;  all  that  he  can  do  as  a 
rule  is  to  recognize  the  same  words  and  phrases.  If  he  thinks 
that  a  lecturer  is  repeating  himself,  he  does  not  listen  ;  he 
says  to  himself  that  he  has  heard  all  that  before.  But  if  the 
same  thought  is  presented  in  different  words,  he  does  not 
think  he  is  being  cheated.  He  thinks  he  is  being  taught. 
And  thus  a  lecturer  must  deal  in  repetition,  and  must  not  be 
suspected  of  doing  so.  Now  this  is  very  easy  to  manage  if 
one  writes  one’s  lecture,  because  one  can  avoid  verbal  repetition. 
But  if  one  speaks  a  lecture,  one  falls  into  the  same  phrases  ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  think  of  synonyms  and  equivalents  on  the 
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spur  of  the  moment  ;  and  if  one  emphasizes  a  point,  it  is 
difficult  to  present  it  in  a  novel  guise  of  language. 

I  hold  that  the  real  object  of  lecturing  is  not  to  com¬ 
municate  information,  but  to  try  to  plant  germinal  ideas  in 
the  mind,  and  to  arouse  curiosity,  not  to  satisfy  it.  A  lecture 
ought  not  to  be  the  handing  over  of  coined  thoughts  to  be 
stored  away  in  mental  strong-boxes  ;  that  is  the  work  of 
the  teacher,  if  indeed  it  is  or  ought  to  be  any  one’s  work  at 
all.  But  what  one  desires  to  do  in  a  lecture  is  to  make  a 
subject  appear  charming  and  interesting ;  to  tempt  one’s 
hearers  to  look  into  it  themselves  ;  to  sweep  away  the  dreary 
tissue  of  unnecessary  and  useless  knowledge  in  which  many 
books  involve  a  subject,  and  to  present,  if  one  can,  ideas  in 
an  attractive  form.  In  England  we  are  rather  suspicious  of 
ideas,  but  many  people  would  find  ideas  more  palatable  than 
they  think,  if  only  they  did  not  know  that  they  were  ideas. 

Take  the  case  of  a  biographical  lecture.  I  have  lately 
lectured  on  William  Morris.  One’s  business  is  to  present  a 
stimulating,  provoking,  attractive  figure,  to  give  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  great  mental  and  moral  strength  working  on  robust 
and  definite  lines.  The  interest,  after  all,  of  what  one’s 
hero  did  is  not  what  he  did  but  why  he  did  it ;  and  one  ought 
somehow  to  make  that  side  of  it  clear  ;  and  thus  in  a  lecture 
of  this  kind  one  must  be  for  ever  recurring  to  ultimate  motives  ; 
one  must  make  it  clear,  for  instance,  that  Morris  really  believed 
art  to  be  the  expression  of  joy  in  work.  That  is  a  very  simple 
formula,  and  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  it  is  at  least  a  thesis 
which  can  be  successfully  maintained,  and  Morris  successfully 
illustrated  it.  He  liked  work,  and  that  liking  flowered  in 
beauty.  The  important  thing  is  not  to  know  how  many 
designs  for  chintzes  and  wall-papers  he  made,  but  why  he  did 
it  at  all.  What  one  has  to  aim  at  is  presenting  Morris’s  view 
of  life,  and  to  show  why  it  was  inevitable  that  he  gave  up 
his  work  to  propagate  Socialism,  and  what  he  hoped  to  gain 
by  it.  One  wants  to  persuade  people,  if  possible,  to  have  a 
view  of  fife — not  to  adopt  a  lecturer’s  preferences,  but  to  have 
preferences  of  their  own.  Lecturing  is  really  an  attempt  to 
kindle  emotion  and  curiosity,  to  unveil  in  a  desirable  manner 
the  motives  which  lie  behind  effective  action  ;  if  one  takes  a 
larger  field  than  biography— say  political  science  or  economics 
—the  same  end  is  in  view  ;  to  trace  the  workings  of  the  human 
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mind,  to  show  how  people  co-operate,  and  for  what  purpose. 
But  if  one  calls  in  rhetoric  to  one’s  aid,  the  aim  of  it  must  be 
stimulus  ;  it  is  not  the  dry,  concise,  clear  teaching  of  the 
class-room,  with  blackboard  and  note-book,  which  after  all 
is  but  the  clay  for  the  bricks — it  is  an  attempt  to  summarize 
and  suggest  lines  of  thought,  to  set  the  mental  current  moving, 
and  to  rescue  people  from  what  is  the  cause  of  many  of  our 
worst  troubles,  the  curse  of  muddled  thinking  and  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  similar  ideas.  If  a  hearer,  as  a  great  teacher  once 
said,  goes  away  “  with  his  notebook  full,  his  head  empty, 
and  his  complacency  perfect,”  nothing  whatever  has  been 
done  ;  and  a  lecturer  ought  rather  to  aim  at  defining  a  few 
absolutely  clear  points,  from  which  a  hearer’s  mind  can  spon¬ 
taneously  advance,  and  to  do  this  by  emphatic  repetition, 
which  must  never  be  mistaken  for  wearisome  iteration. 
Thus  a  lecturer  is  well  advised  if  at  the  beginning  of  his 
lecture  he  lays  down  very  clearly  what  he  is  going  to  aim  at ; 
then  proceeds  to  illustration  ;  and  finally  shows  at  the  end 
that  he  has  a  case,  and  that  he  has  sustained  his  initial  argument. 

But,  after  all,  a  lecturer  must  form  his  own  methods  ; 
it  is  of  no  use  to  model  oneself  in  style  or  manner  on  some 
other  lecturer.  He  has  his  own  idiosyncrasies  to  consult  ; 
one  of  my  own  perennial  difficulties,  in  lecturing  on  literature, 
is  the  fact  that  I  cannot  effectively  quote  a  moving  piece  of 
verse,  because  of  a  curious  sort  of  hysterica  passio,  which  tends 
to  make  me  lachrymose.  This  is  not  an  indication  of  real 
emotion,  it  is  simply  a  physical  symptom  of  the  effects  of  a 
certain  sort  of  beauty  upon  the  nerves.  My  father  had  it 
very  strongly,  and  could  never  read  a  beautiful  passage  aloud 
without  a  tendency  to  tears.  I  have  partly  overcome  this 
by  knowing  my  quotations  well,  and  by  deliberately  unhitching 
the  mind  from  the  quotation  by  some  mechanical  device,  such 
as  counting  the  number  of  letters  in  a  word,  or  drawing  a 
small  geometrical  figure  on  the  paper  as  I  read.  It  is  an 
inconvenient  failing,  and  it  has  really  prevented  me  from 
lecturing  on  certain  subjects  to  a  great  extent. 


One  ought  to  be  very  careful,  if  one  wants  to  lecture 
effectively,  about  one’s  physical  condition.  My  voice  is  not  a 
robust  one,  and  if  I  am  going  to  give  a  long  lecture  to  a  big 
audience,  I  find  it  advisable  not  to  speak  at  all  for  an  hour 
or  two  before  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  I  always  lecture 
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sitting,  if  I  can,  because  it  relieves  all  physical  strain.  And 
then,  too,  there  is  that  perfectly  unaccountable  sense  of  ner¬ 
vousness  which  lies  in  wait  for  many  a  lecturer.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  unreasonable  ;  one  has  done  the  thing  a  hundred  times 
before,  one  does  not  care  in  the  least  what  any  one  thinks  of 
the  lecture,  one  knows  that  it  will  be  all  right  five  minutes 
after  one  has  begun  :  but  I  almost  always  face  a  big  audience 
with  a  certain  tremor  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  odd,  to  face 
an  audience  with  entire  unconcern,  as  occasionally  happens, 
is  very  nearly  a  presage  of  ineffectiveness,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  nervousness  is  a  sign  of  an  emotional  desire  to  do 
one’s  best  and  to  affect  one’s  audience.  There  was  an  old 
Professor  whom  I  used  to  know,  a  trenchant  talker,  and  more 
devoid  of  shyness  than  any  one  I  ever  met,  who  was  yet  a 
tremulous  lecturer,  so  tremulous  that  he  put  his  lectures  at 
an  hour  when  it  was  difficult  for  men  to  attend  ;  and  even 
when  his  audience,  as  sometimes  happened,  was  reduced  to  a 
single  person,  he  was  still  unable  to  adapt  his  phraseology  to 
the  situation,  but  continued  to  say,  "  Some  of  you  may  object 
to  this  theory,"  or  “  If  there  are  any  convinced  Mendelians 
present,  they  may  feel,  etc."  He  had,  too,  elaborate  stage- 
directions  at  the  side  of  his  manuscript,  such  as  "  short 
pause,”  or  the  figure  of  a  wineglass,  with  the  words  “  drink 
here,"  on  the  edge  of  the  text.  This  is  an  extreme  instance, 
yet  there  are  many  men  who  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
same  terrors ;  while  anything  more  disconcerting  and  hampering 
than  to  deliver  a  lecture  with  a  haunting  nervousness  from 
beginning  to  end  cannot  be  imagined.  Practice  diminishes  it, 
but  cannot  take  away  the  possibility  of  it.  A  great  preacher 
who  has  preached  thousands  of  sermons  has  told  me  that  he 
never  enters  a  pulpit  without  a  strong  sensation  of  nausea  ;  and 
another  well-known  preacher  said  once  in  my  presence  that  he 
always  took  a  manuscript  into  the  pulpit,  though  he  seldom 
if  ever  used  it,  because  thirty  years  ago,  preaching  without 
notes,  he  forgot  not  only  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  but  his 
text  and  subject,  and  indeed  was  not  sure  for  a  moment  who 
or  where  he  was — an  incident  which,  it  may  be  added,  passed 
wholly  unnoticed  by  his  audience. 


The  main  point,  then,  is  that  a  lecturer  should  form  a 
perfectly  definite  theory  and  method  of  his  art,  and  discover 
by  preference  and  practice  how  he  does  his  work  best.  The 
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ultimate  charm  Is  a  thing  unattainable  by  any  amount  of 
practice,  because  it  depends  upon  personality.  I  was  amazed 
the  other  day,  at  a  large  Board  which  I  often  attend,  to  see  one 
of  my  colleagues,  a  silent,  good-natured,  not  very  emphatic 
man,  rise  slowly  in  his  place  to  address  the  meeting  ;  I 
had  never  heard  him  speak  before,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
expect.  But  there  it  was,  the  indefinable  charm  !  He  did  not 
speak  easily  or  fluently  ;  but  he  knew  what  he  had  to  say, 
and  he  said  it  clearly,  gently,  and  persuasively,  in  a  fine  intona¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  friendly  and  modest  mien.  An  absolute 
silence  fell,  and  when  he  sat  down,  I  felt  I  could  have  listened 
to  him  for  an  hour  with  pleasure. 

But  if  that  is  a  natural  gift,  there  are  many  things  which 
are  merely  matters  of  practice — form,  clearness,  enunciation, 
deliberation,  courtesy,  emphasis.  These  are  all  within  reach  ; 
and  one  thing  is  of  high  importance.  A  lecturer  must  never 
yield  to  a  temptation,  which  comes  in  the  guise  of  modesty,  to 
deprecate  his  efforts,  to  apologize  for  speaking  at  all,  to  plead 
that  he  does  not  do  it  willingly.  After  all,  he  would  not  be 
asked  to  do  it  if  he  was  not  wanted.  His  subject  should  rather 
be  presented  as  a  matter  of  urgent  concern,  with  a  gusto,  and 
a  sense,  conveyed  rather  than  insisted  upon,  that  the  same 
statement  cannot  be  obtained  in  so  perfect  a  form  elsewhere. 

If  to  all  this  a  lecturer  adds  the  conviction,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  above,  that  his  work  is  not  the  mere  imparting  of 
information,  but  analysis  and  synthesis,  a  clear  defining  of 
ideas,  a  bid  for  the  universal  attractiveness  of  the  subject,  if 
only  that  subject  be  understood,  he  may  reach  a  high  level 
of  effectiveness  ;  for  the  purpose  of  it  all,  as  I  have  said,  is 
to  persuade,  and  to  start  other  minds  on  excursions  of  their 
own.  A  lecturer  succeeds  if  his  audience  departs  saying,  “  I 
must  look  into  that ;  there  is  more  in  it  than  I  thought  !  ” 
He  fails  if  they  go  away  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  they  know 
all  that  is  worth  knowing  on  a  particular  subject,  and  firmly 
persuaded  that  it  needs  no  further  elucidation. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  ORATORY 

[Speech  delivered  before  the  United  Liberal  Committee,  in 
the  Music  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  November  27,  1896,  in  replying 
to  a  vote  of  thanks.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  labourer  is  said  to  be  worthy 
of  his  hire,  but  I  am  never  quite  sure  why  a  vote  of  thanks  is 
given  to  the  chairman.  Our  assemblies  are  not  so  tumultuous 
as  to  require  his  intervention.  He  does  not  have,  as  in  more 
favoured  nations,  to  ring  a  bell  [laughter],  or  even  to  put  on 
his  hat ;  and  certainly  I  never  felt  myself  so  entirely  over¬ 
paid  as  I  do  this  evening.  What  I  have  done  is  to  possess 
myself  of  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  room  [laughter] 
and  to  listen  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  addresses  that  I  have  ever  had  the  fortune  to  hear. 
[Cheers.]  I  owe  Mr.  Paul  a  debt  for  that  lecture,  and  if  Mr. 
Shaw  had  not  already  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  I  should 
move  another  ;  and  I  have  a  special  reason  for  thanking  him 
which  Mr.  Shaw  had  not,  and  it  is  this — that  when,  owing  to 
recent  interesting  events,  I  thought  it  best  to  cancel  my 
political  engagements,  Mr.  Paul,  who  had  chosen  a  political 
topic  for  his  lecture,  kindly  changed  it  at  very  short  notice 
so  as  to  make  this  a  non-political  engagement  and  evade  my 
self-denying  ordinance. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  always  be  fair,  and  I 
have  one  slight  cause  of  complaint  against  my  friend.  I 
hoped  when  I  heard  the  topic  on  which  he  proposed  to  address 
us  that  I  should  receive  some  practical  hints  as  to  the  best 
method  of  making  a  speech.  [Laughter.]  I  knew  I  should 
go  away  refreshed,  but  I  hoped  I  should  go  away  improved. 
Now  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  given  us  any  practical  hints, 
except  that  we  are  not  to  overstate  our  case,  and  that  we  are 
not  to  write  our  speeches.  [Laughter.] 
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I  do  not  think  he  furnished  any  very  cogent  argument 
against  writing  one’s  speech,  because  he  truly  said  that  those 
who  resort  to  that  practice  have  the  happy  faculty  of  inserting 
into  their  speech  beforehand  the  enthusiasm  which  it  is  sure 
to  evoke,  and  to  procure  ready-made  for  their  witticisms  the 
laughter  that  they  ought  to  elicit ;  but  he  left  out  by  far  the 
most  important  disadvantage  which  attends  that  method  of 
oratory,  and  it  is  this — that  sometimes,  when  you  have  sent 
your  speech  to  the  papers  and  it  has  been  printed  and  published, 
you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  actually  delivering  it. 
[Laughter.]  That  has  happened  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  it  has  been  a  damper  to  an  otherwise  unexceptionable 
practice.  [Laughter.] 

Now,  there  are  one  or  two  marginal  notes,  if  I  may  so  say, 
that  I  might  venture  to  make  on  what  Mr.  Paul  has  said.  I 
think  he  went  too  far,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  unless  my 
recollection  is  quite  wrong,  in  saying  that  you  can  read  the 
speeches  of  Pitt  and  Fox  almost  as  they  were  delivered.  My 
reason  for  saying  so  is  this.  Pitt,  I  think,  corrected  only  two 
of  his  speeches  for  publication,  and  of  one  of  those  speeches 
he  wrote — for  I  have  seen  the  letter — that  the  report  was  so 
hopelessly  incorrect  that  when  he  began  to  correct  it  he  had 
to  rewrite  it.  [Laughter.]  I  think  that  that  in  itself  is  a 
sufficient  instance  that  Mr.  Paul  went  too  far  in  his  assertion ; 
and  I  think  also  that  if  you  read  the  records  of  the  Parliament¬ 
ary  debates  of  that  time  you  will  feel  assured  that  the  reports 
were  not  extraordinarily  accurate.  Then  there  is  another 
note  I  would  make.  Mr.  Paul  attributed  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  saying  that  if  a  speech  read  well  it  must  be  a  bad  speech. 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  said  it,  but  the  person  who  first  said 
it  was  Mr.  Fox.  Somebody  said  to  Mr.  Fox,  “  Have  you  read 
So-and-so’s  speech  ?  It  is  an  excellent  speech.”  "  Does  it 
read  well  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Fox,  “  because  be  sure  if  it  does  it  is  a 
very  bad  speech.”  [Laughter.]  Now,  Mr.  Paul  may  say 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  made  that  remark  in  those  words, 
but  I  will  bring  forward  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt,  my 
indirect  proof,  that  Mr.  Fox  said  not  “  very,”  but  a  word 
beginning  with  “  d  ”  [loud  laughter],  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  that  puts  Mr.  Gladstone’s  having  said  it 
out  of  the  category  of  human  possibilities.  [Renewed  laughter.] 

Let  me  make  a  short  marginal  note,  not  in  the  way  of 
correction  this  time,  but  in  the  way  of  supplement.  Mr.  Paul 
alluded  to  that  most  remarkable  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  op 
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moving  the  vote  of  credit  in  1885  in  which  he  procured  eleven 
millions  sterling  on  a  vote  of  credit  for  possibilities  without  a 
single  speech  being  made  in  reply.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  achievements  recorded  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important — I  doubt 
if  any  speech,  not  merely  by  its  magnificence,  but  by  the  fact 
of  its  being  followed  by  a  unanimous  vote,  ever  produced 
such  an  effect  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  [Cheers.]  It 
had  an  effect  wholly  for  good  and  wholly  for  peace.  [Renewed 
cheers.]  The  fact  of  its  being  absolutely  unopposed — the 
fact  of  this  happy  result,  I  would  rather  say — was  due  to  some 
extent  to  an  accident.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  then 
led  the  fourth  party,  was  away,  taking  a  little  refreshment. 
[Laughter.]  It  was  dinner  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  ended — 
it  wTas  not  wholly  unnatural — and  while  he  was  at  his  dinner 
Mr.  Gladstone  sat  down  and  the  debate  collapsed.  Lord 
Randolph  always  complained  bitterly  that  the  debate  had 
not  been  maintained,  and  said  that  he  should  certainly  have 
entered  the  lists,  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  doubt  he  would 
have  entered  the  lists  if  he  had  been  in  the  House,  but  that  is 
an  incidental  circumstance,  a  very  happy  circumstance,  I 
think,  but  an  incidental  one.  But  a  still  more  curious  incident 
followed  that  speech,  as  showing  the  effect,  or  the  transient 
effect,  of  Parliamentary  oratory.  Within  six  weeks  of  that 
speech  being  delivered  and  that  unanimous  effect  being  pro¬ 
duced  the  Government  was  turned  out  of  office.  I  do  not 
know  what  moral  to  draw  from  that.  [A  laugh.]  It  is 
perhaps  a  painful  one  if  it  be  drawn  at  all,  but  as  a 
member  of  that  Government  I  remember  the  circumstance 
very  clearly,  and  I  rather  regret  that  Mr.  Paul  should  not 
have  mentioned  it  and  drawn  the  moral  which  I  myself  am 
unable  to  do. 

I  could  add  another  instance,  but  not  so  solid  a  one,  to 
the  influence  of  a  speech  over  votes.  It  was  in  the  House  of 
Lords  when  the  Liberal  Government  was  ill  [laughterj — when 
the  Liberal  Government  was  in  [renewed  laughter] — Liberal 
Governments  are  sometimes  both  [loud  laughter] — and  a  great 
Government  measure  was  brought  up  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  two  peers  of  my  acquaintance,  who  belonged  to 
the  Opposition,  came  down  to  the  House  determined,  in  spite 
of  their  being  Tories,  to  vote  for  it.  But  a  leading  member 
of  the  Government  rose  and  delivered  from  the  Treasury  bench 
so  powerful  a  speech  in  its  advocacy  that  when  he  sat  down 
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my  two  friends  determined  to  vote  against  the  Bill.  [Laughter.] 
That  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  turning  votes,  but  that 
is  the  only  solid  concrete  instance  that  I  can  tell  of  in  which 
in  the  House  of  Lords  a  speech  has  influenced  votes  [laughter 
and  cheers] — at  least  it  is  the  only  one  that  I  can  call  to  mind. 
Mr.  Paul  left  out  perhaps  a  historical  instance  before  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  time  of  speeches  influencing  votes.  It  was  when, 
if  you  remember,  Lord  Macaulay — of  course  he  was  a  member 
for  Edinburgh  ;  most  eminent  men  have  been  at  some  time 
of  their  lives  [cheers] — when  Lord  Macaulay,  on  a  question 
of  allowing  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  keep  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  turned  the  House  of  Commons  completely 
round  in  his  favour,  and  enabled  that  judge,  by  an  exception 
which  we  can  now  hardly  understand,  to  retain  his  seat  in  that 
House. 

After  all,  is  not  this  the  real  practical  importance  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  eloquence  ?  We  talk  of  Parliamentary  eloquence 
as  if  it  was  an  ornamental  study  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake, 
and  we  are  apt,  I  think,  a  little  to  forget  that  the  object  and 
sole  end  of  Parliamentary  eloquence  is  to  persuade  for  what 
you  believe  to  be  a  good  cause.  [Cheers.]  I  suppose  there  is 
one  great  instance  of  that,  to  whom  Mr.  Paul  only  alluded 
passingly  this  evening  because  he  was  not  a  great  orator.  He 
was  the  most  effective  orator  of  his  time — -I  mean  Mr.  Cobden. 
[Cheers.]  Mr.  Cobden  sat  down  after  one  of  Mr.  Bright’s  great 
speeches  and  said  with  friendly  frankness — a  frankness  that 
nobody  but  Mr.  Cobden  would  have  used — “  Gentlemen,  I  do 
not  deal  in  perorations.”  But  the  effect  of  his  speech  was 
narrated  in  those  words  which  Mr.  Paul  has  quoted  from 
Bright’s  speech  at  Bradford.  Let  me  take  another  wonderful 
instance — it  comes  very  near  home  to  you — in  which  oratory, 
outside  Parliament  entirely,  brought  about  a  great  change 
in  this  country — I  mean  what  is  known  as  the  Mid-Lothian 
campaign.  [Cheers.]  Lord  Beaconsfield  then  had  a  very 
strong  Government.  When  the  general  election  came  he 
chose  to  adopt  a  policy  of  silence.  He  wrote,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  only  a  short  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  as  an 
appeal  to  the  electors.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  side, 
assumed  a  directly  contrary  policy,  and  nobody  can  doubt 
that  one  cause  by  which  an  enormous  Parliamentary  majority 
was  pulled  down  at  that  election  and  an  enormous  Parlia¬ 
mentary  majority  on  the  other  side  was  built  up,  was  due, 
wholly  and  entirely — so  far  as  wholly  and  entirely  can  be 
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applied  to  a  general  election  and  its  causes — to  the  oratory  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  that  occasion.  [Cheers.] 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States  we  have  just  seen 
an  opposite  result.  The  victorious  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  shrouded  himself  in  silence,  and  we  are  calculating  by 
the  hundreds  and  the  thousands  and  the  millions  the  number 
of  words  that  the  defeated  candidate  uttered  in  the  course  of 
his  campaign.  [Laughter.]  You  cannot  always,  then,  draw 
an  inference  even  from  that ;  but  my  point  is  this,  that  Parlia¬ 
mentary  eloquence,  whether  it  be  exalted  or  whether  it  be 
merely  plain  and  forcible,  is  only  of  the  slightest  value  so  long 
as  it  is  used  as  a  weapon  in  the  cause  that  the  user  believes  to 
be  good.  [Cheers.]  You  may  think  that  a  platitude,  but  there 
is  nothing  less  a  platitude  than  that. 

What  flatterer  of  Parliamentary  institutions  can  say  that 
the  speeches  in  Parliament  are  dictated  solely  by  the  wish  to 
convert  their  hearers  to  a  good  cause  ?  Have  we  heard  of 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  speeches  intended  merely  for  delay  ? 
[Hear,  hear.]  And  I  am  sure  that  in  all  those  full-dress  de¬ 
bates  which  are  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  second  reading 
of  an  important  Bill,  from  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  front 
benches,  which  deals  such  tremendous  death  and  destruction, 
to  the  humbler  squibs  that  come  from  the  back  or  the  side 
benches,  there  is  much  that  might  be  left  out  if  argument  and 
persuasion  were  solely  the  object  at  heart.  Do  we  not  a  little 
forget  in  these  days  that  Parliament  itself  is  not  an  end  and 
an  object  but  only  a  method  and  a  means  ?  Parliament  exists, 
not  as  an  arena  in  which  great  men  or  small  men  or  mediocre 
men  may  deliver  long  speeches,  but  to  further  the  highest 
interests  of  the  nation,  to  secure  the  free  expression  of  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  and  to  guarantee  the  good  government 
of  the  nation,  to  pass  wise  and  just  laws,  and  to  see  that  due 
consideration  is  given  them.  [Cheers.]  What  Parliament 
has  not  always  seen  is  that  undue  consideration  is  sometimes 
given.  [Cheers.] 

I  sometimes  believe,  I  sometimes  bring  myself  to  think, 
that  some  of  those  who  are  swaddled  and  brought  up  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  who  spend  long  periods  of  life  in  Parliament  are  apt 
to  forget  this  great  elementary  truth,  and  that  they  would  not 
mind  a  session  which  was  absolutely  barren  of  results  as  long 
as  the  speeches  had  been  good  and  copious,  and  as  long  as  the 
debating  had  remained  at  the  high  standard  of  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
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Surely  that  is  all  wrong.  [Cheers.]  I  do  not  say  we  do  not 
want  better  Parliamentary  oratory,  but  we  want  a  good  deal 
less  of  it.  [Cheers.]  If  we  could  attain  the  standard  to  which 
Mr.  Paul  calls  our  attention  we  should  not  deem  oratory  always 
a  waste  of  time.  But  to  have  Parliamentary  time — so  precious 
for  many  purposes — devoured  by  the  speeches  which  have  so 
little  to  recommend  them  except  their  length,  is  a  trial  of 
patience  to  the  lovers  of  all  free  institutions.  [Cheers.]  You 
have  not  mentioned  the  speaker  of  whom  I  sometimes  think 
with  the  fondest  admiration  of  all.  [Laughter.]  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  ended  his  addresses  at  the  Royal  Academy  by  saying 
that  he  wished  to  end  his  discourses  with  the  name  of  Michael 
Angelo.  I,  if  I  want  a  sentence  to  sit  down  on  [laughter], 
will  sit  down  on  this — that  I  regard  with  honour,  with  admira¬ 
tion,  and  with  constant  envy,  the  memory  of  single-speech 
Hamilton,  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
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IRISH  FREEDOM 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Irish  National  Convention,  held  in 
Chicago,  August  18,  1886.] 

Gentlemen  : — "The  duty  which  devolves  upon  my  colleagues 
and  myself  of  representing  the  Irish  nation  at  home,  at  this 
great  gathering  of  the  Irish  nation  abroad,  is  one  in  which  the 
honour  is  great  and  the  responsibility  heavy.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  glory  of  our  nation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
our  people,  driven  by  misfortune  and  misrule  from  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  and  coming  to  this  land,  rude,  ignorant,  and 
poor,  have  yet  been  able  to  bear  an  honourable  part  in  building 
up  the  fortunes  of  America,  and  to  give  to  the  world  unde¬ 
niable  proof  that,  in  addition  to  the  qualities  of  fidelity  and 
honesty,  Irishmen,  under  a  free  constitution,  can  be  worthy 
sons  and  good  citizens  of  their  adopted  country.  The  Irish 
people  in  this  great  republic,  no  less  as  American  citizens  than 
as  Irish  Nationalists,  have  arrested  the  attention  and  com¬ 
manded  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  assembly  of  this 
day  is  a  proof  of  devotion  to  a  great  cause,  perhaps  unparalleled 
in  history. 

The  hardships,  the  oppressions,  and  the  miseries  which 
drove  you  or  your  fathers  from  Ireland,  have  wedded  your 
hearts  to  Ireland’s  cause  by  ties  which  neither  prosperity, 
nor  distance,  nor  time  can  destroy  or  weaken.  No  selfish 
interests  urge  you  to  support  the  old  cause,  devotion  to  which 
brought  ruin  and  death  upon  your  forefathers  and  exile  upon 
yourselves.  Selfishness  and  worldly  interests  all  point  to 
another  course  as  the  best ;  but  it  is  the  undying  glory  of 
Ireland  that  her  exiled  sons,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  and 
in  the  light  of  liberty,  have  yet  found  time  to  absent  them¬ 
selves  from  felicity  awhile  to  tell  her  story,  and  have  made  it 
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a  part  of  their  daily  life  and  nightly  dream  to  help  in  working 
out  her  redemption. 

The  Irish  soldier,  whose  sword  was  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  America,  dreamed,  as  he  went  into  battle,  of  the 
day  when  his  arm,  skilled  in  the  service  of  his  adopted  country, 
might  strike  a  blow  for  Irish  liberty.  The  Irish  business  man, 
who  found  in  one  of  your  gigantic  cities  scope  for  his  enter¬ 
prise  and  for  his  industry,  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
from  his  store  help  might  go  across  the  Atlantic  to  sustain 
Ireland’s  champions  on  the  old  sod.  The  Irish  labourer,  whose 
brawny  arms  have  built  your  railroads  and  reared  your  stately 
palaces,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  laid  aside  his  daily  or  weekly 
mite  to  help  those  who  were  fighting,  time  after  time,  with 
one  weapon  or  another,  in  the  old  cause  against  the  old  enemies 
of  Ireland.  Rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  alike,  the  Irish  in 
America  have  never  forgotten  the  land  whence  they  sprang, 
and  our  people  at  home,  in  their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  in 
their  hopes  and  in  their  fears,  turn  ever  for  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment  and  confidence  to  this  great  republic,  upon  whose  fortunes 
and  whose  future  rest  to-day  the  blessings  of  the  Irish  race. 
To  assist  at  this  great  convention  of  the  Irish  nation  in  America, 
especially  to  stand  here  as  I  do,  as  the  ambassador  sent  here 
to  represent  the  Irish  nation  at  home,  is  indeed  a  supreme 
honour  which  I  can  never  over-estimate  and  can  never  forget. 

But  it  is  also  an  honour  which  bears  with  it  indeed  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  responsibility — the  responsibility  of 
showing  to  you  that  we  who  are  conducting  this  movement 
at  home  are  worthy  of  your  confidence,  and  have  a  right  to 
claim  your  continued  support ;  the  responsibility  also  of 
clearly  placing  before  you  the  conditions  upon  which  alone  we 
can  accept  that  support  or  value  that  confidence.  Let  me 
dwell  a  moment  upon  these  two  points.  Are  we  worthy  of 
your  confidence,  and  have  we  a  right  to  claim  your  continued 
support  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  we 
must  show,  first,  that  we  are  guided  by  the  same  principle  and 
animated  by  the  same  hopes  as  yourselves  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  our  movement  is  conducted  on  a  wise  and  honest 
policy.  What  is  the  principle  underlying  this  movement  ? 
It  is  the  unquestioned  recognition  of  the  nationality  of  Ireland. 
We  are  working  not  simply  for  the  removal  of  grievances  or 
the  amelioration  of  the  material  condition  of  our  people. 
Nothing,  I  think,  is  plainer  than  if  Ireland  had  in  the  past 
abandoned  principle,  she  could  easily  have  bartered  her 
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national  rights  to  England,  and  in  return  have  obtained  a 
certain  amount  of  material  prosperity.  If  only  our  forefathers 
had  meekly  accepted  the  yoke  of  an  alien  rule,  Ireland’s  fetters 
would  have  been  gilded,  and  the  hand  which  for  centuries 
has  scourged  her  would  have  given  her,  as  a  slave,  indulgences 
and  favours  which  would  have  perhaps  saved  her  from  suffer¬ 
ings  which  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  oppression. 
If,  at  the  bidding  of  England,  Ireland  had  ages  since  aban¬ 
doned  her  religion,  and  consented  to  merge  her  nationality,  we 
might  to-day  be  the  sleekest  of  slaves,  fattened  by  the  bounty 
of  our  conquerors.  Scotland,  by  even  a  smaller  compromise 
of  her  national  existence,  has  secured  for  herself  comparative 
prosperity.  But  Ireland  has  preferred  rags  and  an  uncon¬ 
quered  spirit  of  liberty  to  favours  won  by  national  dishonour. 

The  principle  embodied  in  the  Irish  movement  of  to-day 
is  just  the  same  principle  which  has  been  the  soul  of  every 
Irish  movement  for  the  last  seven  centuries — the  principle  of 
rebellion  against  the  rule  of  strangers— the  principle  which 
Owen  Roe  O’Neil  vindicated  at  Benburb,  which  animated 
Tone  and  Fitzgerald,  and  to  which  Emmet  sacrificed  a  stainless 
life.  Let  no  man  desecrate  that  principle  by  giving  it  the 
ignoble  name  of  hatred  of  England.  Race  hatred  is  at  best 
an  unreasoning  passion.  I,  for  one,  believe  in  the  brotherhood 
of  nations,  and  bitter  as  the  memory  is  of  past  wrongs  and 
present  injustice  inflicted  upon  our  people  by  our  alien  rulers, 
I  assert,  the  principle  underlying  our  movement  is  not  the 
principle  of  revenge  for  the  past  but  of  justice  for  the  future. 
When  a  question  of  that  principle  arises  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  compromise.  The  Irish  leader  who  would  propose  to 
compromise  the  national  claims  of  Ireland,  who  would  even 
incline  for  one  second  to  accept  as  a  settlement  of  our  demand 
any  concession  short  of  the  unquestioned  recognition  of  that 
nationality  which  has  come  down  to  us  sanctified  by  the 
blood  and  tears  of  centuries,  would  be  false  to  Ireland’s  history 
and  would  forfeit  all  claims  upon  your  confidence  or  support. 
Such  a  contingency  can  never  arise,  for  the  man  who  would  be 
traitor  enough  to  propose  such  a  course  would  find  himself  no 
longer  a  leader.  No  man  can  barter  away  the  honour  of  a 
nation.  The  one  great  principle  of  any  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question  must  be  the  recognition  of  the  divine  right  of 
Irishmen,  and  Irishmen  alone,  to  rule  Ireland.  This  is  the 
principle  in  support  of  which  you  are  assembled  to-day  ;  this 
is  the  principle  which  guides  our  movement  in  Ireland.  But 
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consistently  with  that  principle  we  believe  it  is  possible  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  honourable  to  England  and  Ireland 
alike,  whereby  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  the  past  may  be 
forgotten  ;  whereby  the  chapter  of  English  wrongs  and  of 
Irish  resistance  may  be  closed  ;  and  whereby  a  future  of 
freedom  and  of  amity  between  the  two  nations  may  be  in¬ 
augurated. 

Such  a  settlement,  we  believe,  was  offered  to  us  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  quite  apart  from  the  increased  strength  which 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  proposals,  even  though  temporarily  defeated, 
have  given  to  our  cause,  we  have,  I  think,  reason  to  rejoice 
at  the  opportunity  which  they  afforded  to  our  suffering  and 
exasperated  people  to  show  the  magnanimity  of  their  natures 
and  the  unalloyed  purity  of  their  love  of  liberty.  What  a 
spectacle  Ireland  afforded  to  the  world,  when  at  last  one  great 
Englishman  arose  bold  enough  and  wise  enough  to  do  justice 
to  her  character !  Ages  of  heartless  oppression  and  bitter 
wrong,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  martyrs  to  Irish  freedom, 
ages  of  stupid  religious  persecution,  ages  of  depopulation  and 
state-created  famine,  never-ending  insult,  and  ruthless  calumny 
—all  in  that  one  moment  were  forgotten,  and  the  feelings 
uppermost  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  race  at  home  and  abroad 
were  gratitude  to  the  aged  statesman  who  simply  proposed  to 
do  justice,  and  anxiety  for  a  “  blessed  oblivion  of  the  past.” 
Who,  in  the  face  of  the  reception  given  to  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  cramped  and  deformed  as  it  was  by  humiliating  safe¬ 
guards  and  unnecessary  limitations,  will  dare  to  say  that  the 
principle  of  our  movement  is  merely  race  hatred  of  England  ? 

No  !  Last  April  Ireland  was  ready  to  forget  and  forgive. 
She  was  ready  to  sacrifice  many  things  for  peace,  as  long  as 
the  one  essential  principle  for  which  she  struggled  was  con¬ 
ceded.  She  was  willing,  on  the  day  when  the  portals  of  her 
ancient  senate-house  were  reopened,  to  shake  hands  with 
her  hereditary  foe,  and  to  proclaim  peace  between  the  de¬ 
mocracies  of  two  nations  whom  the  Almighty  placed  side  by 
side  to  be  friends,  but  who  had  been  kept  apart  by  the  avarice, 
the  passions,  and  the  injustice  of  a  few.  What  centuries  of 
oppression  had  failed  to  do  seemed  about  to  be  accomplished 
by  one  word  of  conciliation,  by  one  act  of  justice. 

Almost  one  hundred  years  before  a  similar  opportunity 
arose.  The  Irish  people  then  demanded  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion  and  Parliamentary  reform,  and  in  1795  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
came  to  Ireland  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  justice.  Then,  just 
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as  last  April,  the  Irish  question  was  on  the  very  brink  of 
settlement.  The  passion  of  revenge  died  out,  ancient  wrongs 
were  forgotten,  faction  faded  at  the  approach  of  liberty,  and 
for  one  brief  moment  the  clouds  lifted  over  Ireland.  But 
the  moment  was  brief. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled,  and  Lord  Camden  went 
to  Ireland  and  deliberately  commenced  the  policy  which 
culminated  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  Fatally  alike  in  almost 
all  its  details  was  the  crisis  of  that  day  to  the  crisis  of  to-day. 
Once  again  the  policy  of  conciliation  has  been  cast  aside  by 
England.  The  English  Viceroy  who  represented  the  policy 
of  liberty,  and  who  was  the  first  English  Viceroy  since  1795 
who  was  greeted  with  the  acclamations  of  the  populace  in 
Dublin,  has  left  our  shores,  and  in  his  place  has  come  one 
bearing  the  hated  name  of  Castlereagh.  Once  again  all  thought 
of  amity  with  England  has  been  banished  from  the  minds  of 
Irishmen,  and  to-day  we  are  once  more  face  to  face  with  our 
hereditary  foes.  The  storm  cloud  has  descended  once  more 
upon  our  land,  but  we  have  a  right  to  call  on  the  world  to 
remember,  when  by-and-by  it  perhaps  shudders  at  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  gloom  and  horror  of  the  scene,  how  brightly  and  peace¬ 
fully  the  Irish  landscape  smiled  during  the  brief  sunshine  of 
the  last  few  months. 

The  duty  of  the  moment  is  clear.  We  have  given  Eng¬ 
land  the  most  convincing  proof  that  on  the  concession  of 
liberty  we  can  be  trusty  friends ;  it  now  remains  for  us  to 
prove  for  the  thousandth  time  that  as  slaves  we  can  be  for¬ 
midable  foes.  I  assert  here  to-day  that  the  government  of 
Ireland  by  England  is  an  impossibility,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  keep  it  so.  Were  our  people  tamely  to  submit 
to  the  yoke  which  has  been  once  again  placed  on  their  necks 
they  would  be  unworthy  of  the  blood  which  they  have  in¬ 
herited  from  fathers  who  preferred  poverty  to  dishonour  and 
death  to  national  slavery. 

But  there  is  no  danger  of  such  a  disgrace.  The  national 
movement  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can  be  bold  as  well 
as  cautious,  and  I  claim  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
Irish  in  America,  not  only  because  they  are  animated  by  the 
same  principle  and  the  same  hopes  as  we  are,  but  because  our 
movement  at  home  is  conducted  on  a  wise  and  honest  policy. 
Judged  by  the  test  of  success,  how  does  that  policy  stand  ? 
Has  our  cause  for  one  instant  stopped  in  its  progress  toward 
triumph  ?  When  last  you  assembled  in  convention,  two  years 
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ago,  the  Irish  party  in  Parliament  did  not  number  more  than 
forty  ;  to-day  we  hold  five-sixths  of  the  Irish  seats,  and  speak 
in  the  name  of  five-sixths  of  the  Irish  people  in  Ireland.  Two 
years  ago  we  had  arrayed  against  us  all  English  political  parties 
and  every  English  statesman ;  to-day  we  have  upon  our  side 
one  of  the  great  English  political  parties,  which,  though  its 
past  traditions  in  Ireland  have  been  evil,  still  represents  the 
party  of  progress  in  England,  and  the  greatest  statesman  of 
the  day,  who  has  staked  his  all  upon  winning  for  Ireland  her 
national  rights.  Two  years  ago  England  had  in  truth,  in 
Mitchel’s  phrase,  the  ear  of  the  world.  To-day,  at  last,  that 
ear,  so  long  poisoned  with  calumnies  of  our  people,  is  now 
open  to  the  voice  of  Ireland.  Two  years  ago  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world — ay,  and  even  of  this  free  land  of  America — was 
doubtful  as  to  the  justice  of  our  movement ;  to-day  the 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  and  of  America  in  particular,  is 
clearly  and  distinctly  upon  our  side.  Has  the  policy  which  has 
wrought  this  change  been  a  success,  and  are  the  men  who  have 
raised  the  Irish  cause  to  its  present  position  worthy  of  your 
continued  confidence  and  support  ? 

Well,  but  for  the  future,  what  is  the  policy  and  who  are 
to  be  the  framers  of  that  policy  ?  Here  I  come  to  the  second 
point  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning — namely,  the  condition 
upon  which  alone  we  can  value  your  confidence  or  accept  your 
support.  So  long  as  we  are  true  to  the  great  principles  of 
Irish  nationality,  resolutely  refusing  either  to  be  bought  or 
coerced  from  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  full  measure  of  national 
right,  and  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  point  to  our  past  policy  as 
honest  and  successful,  we  say  we,  and  no  others,  are  entitled 
to  decide  for  ourselves  upon  Irish  soil  and  upon  our  own 
responsibility  what  our  policy  for  the  future  is  to  be.  This 
is  the  condition  upon  which  you  have  given  your  support  to 
us  in  the  past,  and  it  is  the  condition  upon  which  alone  we  can 
accept  your  support  for  the  future.  Of  one  thing,  however, 
you  may  rest  assured — the  policy  in  Ireland  in  the  near  future 
will  be  one  of  fight.  The  chief  of  the  present  English  Govern¬ 
ment  recently  prescribed  as  a  remedy  for  Irish  discontent 
twenty  years’  coercion.  He  forgot  the  historical  fact  that 
since  the  Act  of  Union  there  had  been  eighty-six  years’  co¬ 
ercion,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  sterner  and  higher 
to-day  than  ever  it  was  before.  For  coercion  he  was  quite 
prepared,  and  to  coercion  Lord  Salisbury  will  most  assuredly 
be  forced  to  come,  although  the  policy  of  the  new  Government 
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seems  to  be  to  try  and  stave  off  stern  measures  for  awhile. 
They  will,  however,  soon  find  out  their  mistake. 

To  the  concession  of  justice  and  liberty  there  is  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  coercion.  To  imagine  that  Ireland  could  jog  along 
peacefully  for  even  six  months  under  the  rule  of  the  new 
Castlereagh  is  to  set  down  our  people  as  cravens  or  fools.  In 
the  coming  winter  the  laws  of  nature  itself  will  forbid  the 
possibility  of  peace.  For  the  last  six  months  the  tenant 
fanners  of  Ireland  have  played  a  part  too  little  known  and 
appreciated  here.  They  submitted  to  untold  privations  and 
sufferings  and  exactions  in  patience  and  in  silence,  lest  by 
one  word  or  act  of  theirs  they  should  embarrass  their  leaders 
in  Parliament,  or  retard  by  one  moment  the  concession  of 
Home  Rule.  The  landlords  of  Ireland  noted,  but  totally 
misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  change  of  attitude.  They 
mistook  forbearance  and  patriotism  for  cowardice,  and  the 
crowbar  brigade  once  more  set  to  work.  Still  the  tenants 
suffered  in  silence.  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  a  Land  Bill  which 
would  have  bought  out  the  landlords  at  an  extravagantly  high 
figure,  yet  the  Irish  tenants  were  ready,  because  it  was  coupled 
with  the  concession  of  Home  Rule,  to  pay  this  exorbitant  sum 
as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  national  freedom.  But  all  motive 
for  forbearance  on  their  part  is  now  gone,  the  sands  have  run 
through  the  hour-glass,  and  the  old  fight  between  landlord 
and  tenant  must  revive  if  the  people  are  not  to  be  swept  out 
of  existence  while  they  are  waiting  for  Home  Rule. 

Once  more  Irish  landlords  have  behaved  with  unaccountable 
folly  and  stupidity.  They  have  once  more  stood  between 
Ireland  and  her  freedom,  and  have  refused  even  an  extravagant 
price  for  the  land  because  the  offer  was  coupled  with  the  con¬ 
cession  of  an  Irish  Parliament.  So  be  it.  I  believe  the  last 
offer  has  been  made  to  Irish  landlordism.  The  ultimate 
settlement  of  this  question  must  now  be  reserved  for  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  meantime  the  people  must  take 
care  to  protect  themselves  and  their  children.  In  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  I  assert,  rent  is  to-day  an  impossibility,  and  in  every 
part  of  Ireland  the  rents  demanded  are  exorbitant,  and  will 
not  and  cannot  be  paid.  The  old  struggle  will  be  revived,  and 
before  three  months  are  over  the  new  Government  will  be  forced, 
as  of  old,  in  defence  of  the  rents  of  the  landlords,  to  attempt 
to  forge  anew  the  fetters  of  coercion.  The  process  will  not 
be  an  easy  one,  and  even  if  successful  we  have  no  reason  to 
fear  the  worst  they  can  do.  For  my  part,  indeed,  I  think 
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it  but  right  and  fitting,  that  so  long  as  Englishmen  rule  Ireland 
they  should  be  forced  to  do  so  by  coercion.  We  have  to-day 
no  constitution,  and  it  is  well  that  the  mask  of  constitutionalism 
should  be  torn  from  the  faces  of  our  rulers  and  the  fact  made 
patent  to  the  world.  In  this  coming  struggle,  which  we  honestly 
believe  will  be  the  final  one  before  victory,  we  claim  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  our  fellow-countrymen  and  the  sympathy  of  all  the 
citizens  of  this  great  republic.  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  done. 
The  memory  of  this  day  will  live  with  me  while  memory  lasts. 
The  effects  of  the  work  upon  which  you  have  been  engaged 
will,  I  believe,  live  and  be  felt  so  long  as  this  struggle  continues. 
Your  wisdom  will  guide  our  policy,  your  courage  will  inspire 
our  hearts,  your  marvellous  union  will  excite  our  emulation. 
You  have  good  reason,  indeed,  to  be  proud  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  day.  You  are,  in  truth,  engaged  in  a  noble  and  a 
sacred  work— nothing  less  than  championing  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  the  helpless  against  the  powerful,  the  afflicted 
against  the  prosperous.  You  have  long  since  earned  for  your¬ 
selves  and  your  adopted  country  the  blessings  of  the  poor,  and 
rest  assured,  when  at  last  victory  sits  upon  our  cause  and 
freedom  is  again  enthroned  in  Ireland,  you  also  will  reap  a 
reward,  for  the  God  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  the  God  of 
justice  and  of  mercy,  will  also  increase  your  prosperity  and 
watch  eternally  over  your  liberties. 


REV.  C.  H.  SPURGEON 


THE  BIBLE 

[Speech  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  May  4,  1864.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  history  of 
the  Bible  may  be  divided  into  certain  epochs,  and  if  I  start 
without  beginning  at  the  beginning,  I  should  say  that  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  was  the  period  of  the  Bible’s  liberation. 
Like  Paul  and  Silas,  with  its  feet  fast  in  the  stocks,  the  Bible 
wras  singing  sweetly  the  song  of  grace  in  the  midst  of  the  dark 
dungeons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  great 
earthquake,  and  the  bands  of  all  thought,  of  all  science,  of  all 
truth,  were  loosed,  and  then,  like  Paul  and  Silas,  the  Bible 
came  forth  to  its  glorious  liberty. 

We  have  not  now  to  contend  for  the  liberty  of  circulating 
the  Scriptures.  That  period  is  over.  Then  came — and  that 
period  still  exists — the  period  of  the  multiplication  of  Scripture. 
The  Bible,  when  it  first  came  out  into  the  world  translated, 
in  the  fewness  of  its  copies,  I  may  compare  to  that  first  bright 
angel  which  heralded  the  advent  of  our  Lord ;  but  the  multi¬ 
tudes  that  have  been  scattered  by  this  Society  I  may  liken  to 
the  mighty  host  which  suddenly  were  with  the  angels  praising 
God,  and  saying,  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  goodwill  towards  men.”  The  period  of  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  is  not  over :  it  will  continue,  it  must  con¬ 
tinue,  as  long  as  men  multiply  ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  poverty 
in  the  world,  men  will  need  to  be  supplied  with  cheap  copies  of 
the  Word  of  God. 

But  I  do  think  it  is  time  we  entered  more  heartily  into 
the  third  grand  period  of  human  history,  the  application  of 
divine  truth  on  a  larger  scale,  labouring  to  bring  it  home  to 
the  masses,  and  to  make  them  read  as  well  as  to  possess  it,  and 
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to  understand  it  as  well  as  to  regard  it  as  the  divine  Word. 

I  believe  this  is  more  what  we  want  in  this  age  than  even  con¬ 
troverting  objections  against  it.  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
undertake  the  task  of  refuting  objections,  because  I  believe 
that  the  logical  faculty  in  me  is  too  small,  and  that  if  I  were 
to  talk  against  arithmetical  objectors  I  should  be  like  the  boy 
who,  in  the  churchyard,  whistled  to  keep  his  courage  up,  and 
said,  “  Who’s  afraid  ?  ”  I  don’t  think  that  is  my  particular 
work,  and  I  believe  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
Christians  are  not  called  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel  against 
infidel  objectors,  so  much  as  the  pressing  of  that  Gospel  home 
to  men’s  hearts,  casting  light  upon  the  eyes  that  have  been  in 
darkness,  that  they  may  behold  its  glory  and  rejoice  therein. 
To  apply  the  Gospel  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  through 
the  help  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  really  know  its 
fruits.  There  is  a  tale  that  when  Scanderberg’s  sword  was  hung 
against  the  wall,  one  who  had  heard  of  the  trenchant  deeds 
of  valour  done  by  the  barbarous  conqueror,  said,  as  he  looked 
on  the  sword,  “  I  can  see  nothing  in  it.”  ”  No,”  said  the  man 
who  showed  it ;  “  but  if  you  could  have  seen  the  sinews  of  the 
brawny  arm  that  was  wont  to  wield  it,  you  would  have  ad¬ 
mired  the  sword  and  the  arm  too.” 

Now,  the  Word  of  God  is  nothing  but  a  dead  letter  till  the 
Spirit  of  God,  with  omnipotent  arm,  grasp  it,  and  then  it  cuts 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  a  discerner  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  And  we  want  to  cry 
out  to-day,  ”  Lord,  if  thine  adversaries  doubt  whether  this  be 
thy  sword,  lay  Thou  hold  upon  its  hilt,  and  cut  them  to  their 
very  quick,  and  make  them  know  that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel 
still,  and  that  there  is  still  a  God’s  Word.”  Merely  to  circulate 
the  Bible  will  not  prove  its  virtues.  There  is  no  virtue  in  the 
Bible  any  more  than  there  is  harm  in  a  three-volume  novel, 
if  I  do  not  read  the  one  or  the  other.  If  they  lie  there  on  the 
shelf  unread,  the  one  will  do  me  no  good  and  the  other  no  harm. 
Erasmus  laughs  at  the  idea  of  the  man  who  attaches  a  benefit 
to  the  mere  possession  of  the  Bible.  He  likens  him  to  one 
whom  he  calls  Cyclops,  who  wears  in  his  belt  on  this  side  a 
goodly  bottle  of  sack,  and  on  the  other  side  a  richly  ornamented 
copy  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  says  in  his  swaggering  style, 
“  In  truth  I  am  as  good  a  saint  as  any.”  Erasmus  tries  to 
disprove  this,  in  his  witty  way,  and  says,  “  Prithee  serve  thy 
sack  bottle  as  thy  Bible.  There  are  many  virtues  in  that 
bottle  of  sack  ;  it  warms  you  when  you  are  cold  ;  it  gets  your 
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valour  up  when  you  are  half  afraid.  But  do  not  take  it ;  never 
take  the  cork  out  of  it,  and  then  see  what  its  virtues  are.” 
Of  course  our  friend  objects.  He  admires  the  bottle  of  sack, 
but  he  likes  it  better  when  the  cork  is  out,  and,  most  of  all, 
when  it  is  against  his  lips,  and  the  stream  is  flowing  merrily. 
”  Aye,”  says  Erasmus  ;  ”  but  what  do  you  say  to  this  Book  ?  ” 
He  says,  “It  is  tedious.”  But  begin  to  read  and  study  it. 
"  Ah,”  he  replies,  “it  is  all  dry  matter  that  does  not  concern 
me.”  "  Verily,  then,”  adds  the  other,  “  I  see  thou  art  indeed 
a  true  disciple  of  the  sack,  but  a  false  disciple  of  the  Book.” 

There  is  much  truth  in  that  wit.  If  people  carry  their 
Bibles  as  Erasmus  wished  this  man  to  carry  his  sack,  they 
will  get  no  good  out  of  them.  We  may  scatter  Bibles  by 
millions,  and  reduce  the  price  to  twopence,  or  nothing,  but  we 
have  done  nothing  but  add  to  men’s  responsibility,  unless  we 
pray  earnestly  that  God  will  lead  men  to  study  it,  and  by  His 
Spirit  bless  it  to  their  conversion,  their  edification,  their 
sanctification  in  righteousness.  I  take  it  that  while  this  is 
necessary  to  show  the  true  quality  of  the  Bible,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  show  the  true  answer  to  objectors.  My  metal  is 
of  such  a  kind,  that  I  thank  God  when  the  adversaries  of  truth 
are  loudest.  A  slumbering  devil  is  more  to  be  feared  than  a 
roaring  devil.  Let  the  devil  roar,  he  shall  but  wake  us  up 
from  our  slumbers  and  make  us  the  more  earnestly  to  contend 
for  truth.  Why  were  there  no  objections  to  the  Bible  twenty 
years  ago  from  high  and  eminen.  places  ?  Because  they  were 
not  necessary  to  Satan’s  ends.  What  was  the  Bible,  then,  to 
many  of  us  who  were  slumbering,  and  even  sound  asleep — 
what  was  it  but  a  harp  that  was  getting  out  of  tune  because  it 
was  not  played — a  sword  that  was  growing  rusty  because  it 
was  not  used  ?  And  Satan  said  within  himself,  “  As  long  as 
they  do  not  handle  these  edged  tools  I  will  not  care  to  blunt 
them.” 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  the  Church  is  being  urged  to  activity, 
and  I  am  reminded  of  the  cynic,  who,  sooner  than  be  still, 
would  roll  his  tub  about.  Sooner  than  the  Church  should  lie 
still,  I  would  have  her  roll  her  Articles  and  doctrines  about. 
Keep  the  Church  still,  permit  its  voice  not  to  be  heard  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  “  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  ’  and 
you  are  hindering  its  course  and  depriving  it  of  all  power  to 
bless  the  world. 

Then  let  us  commend  this  plan  of  endeavouring  to  bring 
the  Scriptures  home  to  people’s  hearts.  I  do  think  that  the 
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best  answer  to  objectors  is  the  answer  that  David  gave  to  his 
envious  brethren  when  they  said,  “  Because  of  thy  pride  and 
the  naughtiness  of  thine  heart,  thou  art  come  down  that  thou 
mightest  see  the  battle."  Oh,  beardless  youth,  so  ruddy  and 
fair  of  countenance,  get  thee  back  to  thy  sheep  !  But  David 
has  no  answer.  “  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?  ’’ — is  quite  sufficient 
to  reply.  But  in  a  little  while  you  shall  see  David’s  answer. 
He  came  back  carrying  in  his  hand  the  head  of  the  great 
monster,  dripping  with  clots  of  gore,  and  as  he  holds  it  up, 
there  is  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  objection — Because 
of  thy  pride.  Go  you  and  evangelize  London  ;  scatter  light 
in  dark  alleys  ;  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  South  Seas  and  Africa, 
and  make  the  whole  world  ring  with  it,  and  you  need  not 
stop  to  answer  objections.  This  is  the  best  logic — this  is  the 
noblest  argument — the  application  of  the  Word — "  the  entrance 
of  thy  Word  giveth  light."  Pray  God  to  bring  the  Word  home 
to  the  heart  and  the  conscience,  and  it  shall  give  light.  I  may, 
therefore,  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  just  say  that  I 
think  the  Bible  Society,  while  it  continues  its  efforts  to  spread 
the  Bible,  will  always  do  well  to  listen  with  earnestness  to  the 
advice,  and  look  with  great  affection  upon  the  efforts  of  those 
who  wish  to  make  it  a  Society  for  Bible  reading  and  Bible 
understanding,  as  well  as  Bible  distributing. 

While  we  want  collectors  and  auxiliaries,  and  all  that,  we  do 
want  more  of  the  Bible-reading  element — more  Bible  expound¬ 
ing  to  the  people.  It  strip  s  me,  that  here  in  England  we 
greatly  need  more  Bible  catechizing  of  the  children  of  all 
classes.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  Scotch,  how  vastly 
superior  their  children  are  to  our  youngsters  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures.  I  sometimes  take  young  men  into  my 
institution  for  the  ministry  whose  education  is  very  deficient, 
and  I  sometimes  find  these  good,  earnest  young  English 
brethren,  though  they  have  read  the  Scriptures,  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  even  with  the  historical  parts  and  narratives,  but 
often  make  sad  blunders.  N ow  though  I  have  dealt  with  many 
Scotchmen,  I  never  met  with  one  who  was  not  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  narrative  and  well  instructed  in  the  doctrine. 
I  attribute  that  to  the  use  of  catechisms,  and  I  think  that  if 
we  could  revive  more  and  more  the  use  of  a  good  catechism, 
or  the  catechetical  principle  of  bringing  home,  by  question  and 
answer,  the  doctrines  and  truths  of  Scripture  to  the  lads  of 
our  villages,  we  should  be  doing  a  world  of  good.  The  way  to 
secure  the  masses  would  be  to  secure  them  when  young. 
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I  remember  being  greatly  puzzled  when  I  was  a  child.  One 
of  my  earliest  difficulties  was — not  the  source  of  the  Nile  ;  I 
had  not  got  the  length  of  that,  but  a  certain  matter  which 
was  far  more  wonderful.  On  a  shelf  in  my  grandfather’s 
parlour  was  a  little  vial,  containing  an  apple  just  the  size  of 
the  largest  part  of  the  bottle.  Now,  I  had  no  business  to 
touch  anything  on  the  mantelshelf ;  that  was  forbidden.  But 
whenever  I  could  get  alone,  I  took  a  chair  and  got  the  vial 
dowm,  and  tried  to  find  out  how  the  apple  could  possibly  have 
got  down  that  small  neck.  I  thought  the  vial  must  have  had 
a  false  bottom,  and  I  really  wonder  how  it  was  that  in  my 
various  essays  I  did  not,  in  my  zeal  and  scientific  diligence, 
manage  to  break  the  bottle,  and  so  get  a  sound  thrashing. 
But  it  happened,  quite  accidentally,  that  this  great  mystery  of 
nature — one  of  the  problems  that  I  thought  scarcely  the 
wisest  men  of  the  East  could  solve — became  unravelled.  One 
day,  as  I  walked  in  the  garden,  it  came  to  me  that  my  grand¬ 
mother  had  put  a  little  apple  inside  the  bottle  while  it  was 
growing,  and  that  it  grew  there  to  its  present  size.  And  thus, 

"  Nature  well  known,  no  prodigy  remained.” 

I  could  not  but  think  of  that  while  standing  here.  We  cannot 
get  men  under  biblical  influence  very  readily  after  they  are 
grown  up  ;  but  if  we  can  put  them  inside  the  bottle  when  they 
are  little  ones,  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  following  the  analogy  of 
nature.  And  we  have  quite  a  scriptural  precedent  for  it,  for 
we  find  that  Timothy  knew  the  Scriptures  from  his  youth  up. 
I  am  afraid  that  some  distinct  Sunday  School  teaching  is  not 
what  it  should  be  with  regard  to  Bible  teaching  ;  and  I  should 
like  all  of  us  who  have  to  teach  others  to  look  very  much  after 
this,  labouring  for  the  good  of  young  people. 

And,  then,  again,  I  think  that  the  exposition  of  Scripture 
should  become  more  and  more  a  distinct  feature  in  our  congre¬ 
gations.  It  may  possibly  be  that,  in  some  cases,  the  service 
will  not  allow  a  practice  into  which  some  of  us  have  fallen,  of 
always  expounding  the  Lessons  as  we  read  them  ;  but  there 
might  be  extra  services,  of  which  that  should  be  the  main 
feature.  There  might  be  little  Bible-reading  parties,  intended 
to  break  up  difficult  parts,  and  presided  over  by  some  brother 
who  had  the  ability  to  study  the  chapter,  and  that  would  be 
exceedingly  profitable.  In  Wycliff’s  days  it  was  the  classes 
that  used  to  do  so  much  good — classes  that  met  and  studied 
Scripture,  and  then  dispersed,  scattering  abroad  the  knowledge 
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they  had  gathered  in  that  manner.  It  was  these  classes  that 
brought  on  the  Reformation ;  and  I  say  it  is  thus  that  we 
must  maintain  the  Reformation.  We  must  get  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  what  God  tells  us  in  His  Word,  by  studying 
therein,  and  then  spreading  abroad  that  same  intelligent  know¬ 
ledge  amongst  others  by  expounding  it. 

Then,  again,  we  must  ourselves  labour  more  and  more  to  get 
into  the  spirit  and  soul  of  Scripture.  My  heart  has  often 
turned  away  in  sadness  when  I  have  read  my  Bible  without 
being  profited  thereby,  as  I  am  certain  I  have.  For  I  hold 
that  the  mere  reading  of  a  chapter  is  nothing.  “  The  letter 
killeth,”  we  say  of  it ;  but  it  is  when  we  get  into  the  chapter, 
and  when  the  chapter  gets  into  us — when  we  not  only  gather 
the  sense,  but  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  bread  of 
life— then  it  is  that  we  get  the  good  out  of  it.  I  find  com¬ 
mentaries  very  useful;  but,  after  all,  many  a  text  that  will 
not  open  to  a  commentary  will  open  to  prayer.  Just  as  the 
stone-breakers  go  down  on  their  knees  to  break  the  flints  on  a 
heap,  I  believe  we  often  break  up  texts  better  on  our  knees  than 
in  any  other  position.  When  we  draw  near  to  God,  feeling 
that  Holy  Scripture  is  His  incarnate  truth,  and  we  want  to  get 
beyond  the  mere  veil — when  we  can  have  boldness  to  enter 
thus  within  the  veil— then  Scripture  becomes  a  real  power  to 
us,  then  it  gives  us  a  force  which  will  make  our  efforts  tell  upon 
the  world  at  large. 

And  we  want,  dear  friends — and  here  I  conclude — we  want, 
if  we  would  exercise  more  influence  upon  others,  to  cultivate 
in  our  own  souls  a  greater  deference  and  respect  for  the  Word 
of  God  in  all  things.  The  habit  of  sometimes  making  jokes 
upon  Scripture  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  one  greatly  to  be  avoided. 
I  forget  the  exact  words  of  quaint  old  Fuller,  but  I  think  he 
says,  “  If  I  want  to  wash  my  hands,  can  I  find  no  other  place 
than  a  Church  font  ?  ”  and  I  put  it  in  my  own  words — If  I 
want  to  play  the  fool,  can  I  find  no  other  vestments  in  which 
to  make  my  motley  than  the  words  of  God’s  own  Scripture  ? 
Cheerfulness  is  to  be  cultivated,  but  that  levity  which  takes 
the  Word  of  God  and  prostitutes  it  to  its  own  purpose  is  to 
be  detested  and  abhorred  as  next  akin  to  blasphemy.  We 
must  cultivate  the  highest  reverence  for  God’s  Word,  es¬ 
pecially  as  to  our  obedience  to  it. 

Perhaps  the  last  thing  the  Bible  will  do  for  the  Church 
is  that  after  which  many  of  us  are  sighing — it  will  establish 
the  unity  of  the  Church.  When  we  shall  all  become  reverent 
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subjects  of  God,  and  obedient  to  God’s  will,  as  we  find  it  in 
Scripture,  we  shall  all  come  close  to  one  another.  All  attempts 
to  create  unity  apart  from  truth  must  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
let  them.  Unity  of  action  for  God’s  glory  we  can  have  even 
despite  our  minor  differences,  and  I  trust  we  shall  ever  have  it ; 
but  to  attempt  to  form  a  Church  on  any  other  basis  than  that 
of  definite  fixed  principles  must  be  an  attempt  to  build  a  house 
upon  the  sand,  and  it  must  come  down.  First  purity,  and  then 
unity ;  first  truth,  and  then  oneness.  I  would  not  sell  a 
principle  of  God’s  Word  for  all  the  brotherly  love  under  heaven, 
because  I  hold  that  brotherly  love  which  will  not  let  me  keep 
my  conscience  clear  is  not  such  brotherly  love  as  Christ  in¬ 
culcated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Firmness  to  truth  there 
must  be — aye,  and  to  every  particle  of  it — to  everything 
that  you  have  received  of  the  Lord.  Let  us  seek  no  union 
by  throwing  aside  those  truths  which  God  has  clearly  re¬ 
vealed  to  us. 

The  Bible  is  to  be  the  great  pacificator  of  all  sects — the 
great  hammer  of  all  schismatics.  The  Bible  is  to  be  the  end 
of  all  disunion.  The  Bible,  when  we  shall  be  brought  to  read 
it  with  reverent  eye,  and  receive  it  with  meek  and  humble 
heart,  bringing  us  to  itself,  shall,  in  the  Spirit  of  Gpd,  bring  us 
to  one  another.  I  would  rather  have  a  little  discussion  now 
and  then  as  to  the  principles  which  divide  us,  and  then,  if  we 
have  dissented  on  any  point  without  due  grounds,  let  our 
dissent  be  ended.  Oh  !  if  we  could  get  the  Bible  spirit,  and 
say  whatever  I  do  not  find  here  I  will  throw  overboard — we 
should  have  a  blessed  unity  established.  And  it  is  because 
that  this  unity  is  coming  on,  that  Satan  is  very  wroth.  We 
shall  live,  some  of  us,  to  see  the  day  when  we  shall  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  whole  world  over  for  our  unity.  I  think  I  see 
looming  in  the  future  the  rising  of  the  sun  that  shall  scatter  all 
the  mists  of  our  bigotry.  Some  of  us  shall  live  to  behold  that 
happy  day.  Already  this  very  meeting  presents  to  us  the 
blessed  presage  of  it,  but  the  consummation  can  never  come 
except  we  hold  the  Bible,  spread  the  Bible,  and  press  the  Bible 
home  upon  the  heart  and  conscience  of  every  one  with  whom 
we  meet. 

May  I  beg  of  you— most  of  whom  I  have  never  seen  before — * 
this  very  day  to  try  and  teach  something  scriptural  to  some¬ 
body  ?  Every  day  a  line,  and  then  what  a  poem  will  your  life's 
psalm  be  !  Every  day  a  soul,  and,  oh,  what  soul-winners  you 
will  be  !  Every  day  a  seed,  and  then  what  a  harvest  shall 
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you  have  !  Every  day  a  star,  and  then  what  a  galaxy  of 
glory  shall  glitter  there  !  Every  day  a  gem,  and  then  what 
a  crown  of  honour  shall  you  have  to  put  upon  the  head  of 
your  Christ !  Every  day  a  note,  and  then  what  a  song  shall 
that  be  which  shall  roll  from  you,  poor  mortal,  but  God- 
inspired,  God-helped  men,  up  to  the  throne  of  the  great  One 
who  sits  above  us  all  1 


EARL  CURZON  OF  KEDLESTON 


THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  LONDON 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Mansion  House,  before  the  London 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  City,  on  January  13,  1913.] 

Mr.  Chairman  : — Our  object  is  to  make  London  beautiful 
where  it  is  not  so  already,  and  to  keep  it  beautiful  where  it 
already  is.  [Hear,  hear.]  We  always  recognize  that  London  is 
the  greatest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  most  amalzing  city 
in  the  world.  I  do  not  sHppose  there  is,  or  has  ever  been,  any 
great  city  that  grew  up  with  less  forethought,  or  that  rests 
less  definitely  upon  a  plan.  The  capital  is  really  like  the  British 
Empire  of  which  it  is  the  head.  Both  have  grown  up  almost 
unawares,  their  growth  being  due  partly  to  the  advantages  of 
geographical  situation,  to  the  blessings  of  Providence,  to  ac¬ 
cident,  and  to  the  genius  of  our  own  people. 

But  both  empire  and  capital  have  now  reached  a  point 
at  which  we  have  to  take  counsel,  to  take  stock  of  our  position, 
and  see  what  we  are  to  do  for  the  future,  because  in  both  cases 
one  of  two  things  must  result — either  the  empire  and  the 
capital  will  break  down  from  their  plethoric  condition,  from 
the  operation  of  the  numerous  centrifugal  tendencies  that  are 
always  at  work,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  counsel,  by  considera¬ 
tion,  by  forethought,  it  may  be  possible  for  both  empire  and 
capital  city  to  be  created  a  new  unity,  to  obtain  a  more  com¬ 
manding  influence,  to  secure  to  both  a  future  not  less  wonderful 
than  their  past.  [Hear,  hear.] 

Perhaps  some  may  think  London  is  beautiful  already,  and 
that  they  can  afford  to  let  well  alone.  London  is  beautiful,  but 
it  is  beautiful  by  fits  and  starts;  in  nooks  and  comers,  in  parks 
and  squares.  Nobody  contemplating  this  huge  area  can  say 
that  it  is  beautiful  as  a  whole.  There  are  plague-spots  on  the 
skin  of  London  which  all  would  like  to  see  removed,  and  the 
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London  Society  is  to  be  the  physician  who  is  to  give  the  pre¬ 
scription.  The  Society,  therefore,  consists  of  men  and  women, 
the  first  condition  of  whose  union  is  that  they  love  London, 
and  the  object  of  their  union  is  to  assist  by  forethought  and  taste 
to  carry  out  the  objects  I  have  described.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
very  wide  field  of  work  lies  before  the  Society.  It  is  necessary 
that  there  shall  be  some  co-ordination  of  existing  societies. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  created  a  single  town-planning  authority 
to  act  for  the  whole.  There  may  be  required  some  redis¬ 
tribution  of  funds,  some  readjustment  of  local  taxation. 

The  committees  of  the  Society  will  no  doubt  direct  their 
attention  to  the  laying-out  of  streets,  to  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings,  to  the  construction  of  bridges,  to  the  alignment  of  roads, 
and  perhaps,  also,  to  the  proper  placing  of  statues  in  London, 
so  melancholy,  so  pitiful,  so  unutterably  forlorn.  Then  there 
is  the  traffic  problem  which  will  confront  them,  and  which  is 
a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  importance,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  before  anything  substantial  can  be  done  the  assistance  of 
Parliament  and  legislation  may  be  required. 

May  I  say  one  word  of  caution  to  the  members  and  framers 
of  the  Society  ?  I  think  that  the  plans  of  the  Society  should  not 
be  at  all  lacking  in  imagination  or  idealism,  and  if  we  err  at  all 
let  us  err  on  the  side  of  ambition.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
let  us  bear  this  in  mind :  if  the  proposals  that  are  framed  are 
to  be  effective  they  must  be  business  propositions.  [Hear, 
hear.]  They  must  be  correlated  with  the  facts,  and,  perhaps, 
still  more,  with  the  figures  of  the  case.  There  is  a  talk  about 
framing  some  great  plan  for  the  future  of  town  planning  in  this 
great  city.  It  occurs  to  me  to  be  not  so  much  a  question  of  one 
plan  as  of  a  multiplicity  of  plans. 

The  second  point  on  which  I  should  like  to  utter  a  word  of 
caution  is  this  :  I  think  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  imaginary, 
impracticable,  and  impossible  finance.  It  is  very  easy  when  we 
are  talking  about  a  great  city  to  speak  in  millions,  but  it 
is  not  good  business  to  do  so.  I  hope  that  this  consideration 
will  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  those  who  frame  the  plans  of 
this  Society  will  draw  up  a  profit-and-loss  side  of  the  account. 
When  the  Lord  Mayor  says  there  will  be  no  burden  on  the  rates 
he  must  be  alluding  to  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  will  be  immensely  remunerative  in  themselves.  The 
expenditure  will  be  a  most  splendid  investment.  The  beautifi¬ 
cation  of  London  will  in  many  cases  treble  and  quadruple  the 
property  that  is  dealt  with.  [Hear,  hear.]  My  own  impres- 
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sion  is  that  a  good  deal  of  the  improvement  will  be  paid  for 
by  the  increased  land  values  which  it  will  itself  create. 

Let  me  say  a  word  to  the  sceptic.  There  are  some  who  will 
say :  "  Is  this  possible  ?  Are  you  not  living  in  a  land  of  dreams  ? 
Does  any  man  really  know  London  or  anything  but  a  small 
corner  of  London  ?  Or  does  he  care  about  London  ?  Does  it 
mean  anything  to  him  ?  ”  It  is  quite  a  commonplace  to  say 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  civic  spirit  in  this  metropolis, 
that  a  man  or  woman  cares  nothing  for  the  street  in  which  he  or 
she  was  born.  There  are  thousands,  I  dare  say,  scores  of  thou¬ 
sands,  in  this  great  city  who  care  so  little  about  it  that  they 
will  not  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  polling- 
booth  to  give  a  vote.  In  a  sense,  all  that  is  true  of  London, 
which  never  has  been  to  the  Englishman  exactly  what  Paris  is 
to  the  Frenchman,  or  what  Berlin  is  becoming  in  an  increasing 
degree  to  the  German.  If  you  meet  a  Frenchman  abroad  you 
will  find  that  in  his  mind  “  La  Belle  France  ”  means  as  a  rule 
Paris,  that  wherever  he  builds  a  town  he  attempts  to  reproduce 
the  boulevards,  the  cafes,  and  all  the  gay  and  sparkling  brilliance 
of  that  delightful  city.  But  the  Englishman  does  nothing  of 
the  sort.  The  Englishman  thinks  of  beautiful  country  villages, 
exquisite  scenery,  and  the  leafy  lanes.  The  last  thing  he 
attempts  to  do  anywhere  is  to  reproduce  London.  His  one 
idea  is  to  get  away  from  it.  The  first  thing  an  Englishman 
does  when  he  gets  to  an  outlying  part  is  to  make  a  race-course. 
[Laughter.]  The  second  thing  is  to  make  a  golf-course,  and  the 
third  thing  is  to  sever  all  connection  with  London  by  putting 
away  his  silk  hat  and  frock-coat  and  to  appear  on  all  occasions 
in  a  straw  hat.  Therefore  I  agree  that  London  does  not  make 
the  same  appeal  to  the  average  Englishman  as  Paris  does  to  the 
Frenchman. 

There  is  another  point.  It  may  be  asked  :  Have  we  much 
encouragement  for  our  ideas  in  the  history  of  the  past  ?  It  is 
within  my  own  recollection  that  the  City  of  London  was  willing 
to  part  with  its  ancient  historic  portal,  Temple  Bar.  I  re¬ 
member  in  more  recent  times  that  Crosby  Hall,  the  place  where 
Richard  of  Gloucester  lived,  where  Shakespeare  stood,  where 
More  wrote,  was  taken  down  stone  by  stone.  [Shame.]  And 
if  you  see  what  is  going  on  in  different  parts  of  London  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  in  a  great  modern,  cultured, 
civilized  city  such  a  horrible  phantasmagoria  as  Queen  Anne 
Mansions  should  ever  have  been  allowed  to  rear  its  hideous  head 
in  the  air.  But  things  are  changing  very  rapidly.  There  is  a 
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growing  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  London.  There  are  many 
people  in  London  to  whom  I  think  this  old  city  is  a  soul  and 
a  spirit,  and  has  even  a  voice  of  its  own.  I  do  not  think  that 
London  speaks  to  all  with  the  same  voice.  Probably  it  does 
not.  It  is  a  city  of  many  voices,  but  there  are  few  who  are 
not  moved  by  the  thought  of  the  mention  of  London.  At  any 
rate,  to  me  London  speaks  in  a  very  clear  and  definite  voice 
indeed.  The  London  which  I  care  for  is  the  London  of  the 
past,  and  the  reason  why  I  am  so  interested  in  this  Society  is  not 
simply  because  it  is  going  to  prevent  mistakes  in  the  future, 
but  because  it  is  going  to  arrest  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past  and  to  keep  for  them  that  priceless  possession 
which  London  has  in  the  monuments  and  antiquities  of  the 
city. 

When  I  go  down  Whitehall  I  always  imagine  the  courtly 
figure  of  Charles  I.  walking  to  his  fate  between  two  lines  of 
soldiers,  with  the  bishop  on  the  one  side  and  the  colonel  on 
the  other.  As  I  go  on  I  take  no  notice  of  the  beautiful  build¬ 
ings  which  are  being  erected  by  a  generous  Government  on 
either  side  to  perform  their  at  some  times  unnecessary  labours 
[laughter] — but  I  think  rather  of  Holbein’s  Gateway,  taken 
down,  at  a  time  wrhen  the  London  Society  did  not  exist,  for  the 
making  of  Parliament  Street.  In  Palace  Yard  I  care  nothing  for 
the  pigeons  and  the  taxi-cabs,  but  I  think  rather  of  the  tourna¬ 
ments  that  took  place  there  and  its  memories  of  Guy  Fawkes 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Besides  this  London  of  the  past  there 
are  other  Londons.  There  is  the  London  of  business  and 
finance,  the  London  of  industry  and  manufacture,  the  London 
of  shipping  and  the  docks,  the  London  of  society  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  the  London  of  art.  There  is,  too,  the  London  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  keeps  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  all  that  is  passing 
in  the  world,  and  there  is  also  the  London  of  the  submerged 
millions,  that  mysterious,  unknown,  inscrutable  London  which 
always  baffles  and  bewilders.  All  these  Londons  awaken  an 
echo  which,  I  think,  the  Society  will  be  able  to  answrer. 

Each  one  of  us  is  justified  in  having  his  own  particular 
fancy.  My  dream  looks  to  the  south  of  the  river.  [Cheers.] 
On  the  north  side  I  would  keep  the  buildings  and  streets  and 
squares  as  they  are  now,  but  on  the  south  side  I  would  make 
a  clean  sweep  and  would  have  a  large  conception.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  new  city  grow  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames, 
in  which  great  streets  will  be  opened  up  and  gloomy  tenements 
swept  away,  in  which  light  and  air  and  beauty  shall  be  let  in  to 
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these  dark  places.  And  if  these  places  may  thus  become  again 
beautiful  and  accessible  they  may  also  revive  the  life  of  the 
Thames.  And  though  I  admit  that  the  penny  steamer  is 
neither  beautiful,  musical,  nor  profitable,  at  the  same  time, 
if  a  new  London  is  created  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
something,  I  think,  may  be  done  to  bring  back  the  vanished 
river  glories  of  the  past.  London,  indeed,  is  a  city  which  is 
capable  of  making  an  appeal  to  all,  not  only  to  its  own  citizens, 
who  are  already  wakening  up  to  its  beauties,  its  delights,  and  its 
possibilities,  not  only  to  every  British  citizen  who  finds  in  it  a 
microcosm  of  the  Kingdom  expressing  its  greatness  and  em¬ 
bodying  and  symbolizing  its  life,  but  also  to  every  citizen  of  the 
British  Empire  who  comes  herefrom  time  to  time  as  to  his  parent 
altar  ;  indeed,  it  is  making  an  even  wider  appeal,  for  London 
is  becoming  the  cosmopolis  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  as  Rome 
was  for  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  as  By¬ 
zantium  was  at  a  later  period.  We  ought,  then,  to  regard 
London  as  a  great  trust  which  we  should  safeguard  and  save 
from  sacrilege  and  spoliation  in  the  future,  and  we  should  see 
that  its  development  proceeds  upon  gracious  and  orderly  and 
artistic  lines.  Wordsworth  said  of  a  single  view  of  London, 
seen  at  a  particular  spot : 

Earth  hath  not  anything  to  show  more  fair,” 

and  it  is  the  object  of  the  London  Society  to  make  that  descrip¬ 
tion  as  far  as  possible  applicable  to  the  whole  city.  [Loud 
cheers.] 
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BIOLOGICAL  ANALOGIES  IN  HISTORY 

[The  Romanes  Lecture,  delivered  June  7,  1910,  at  the  Oxford 

University.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  great  Univer¬ 
sities  of  England,  and  all  the  memories  that  made  them  great, 
are  living  realities  in  the  minds  of  scores  of  thousands  of  men 
who  have  never  seen  them,  and  who  dwell  across  the  seas 
in  other  lands.  Moreover,  these  associations  are  no  stronger  in 
the  men  of  English  stock  than  in  those  who  are  not  of  English 
stock.  My  own  people  have  been  for  eight  generations  in 
America,  but  in  one  thing  I  am  like  the  Americans  of  to-morrow, 
rather  than  like  many  of  the  Americans  of  to-day,  for  I  have 
in  my  veins  the  blood  of  men  who  came  from  many  different 
European  races.  The  ethnic  make-up  of  the  American 
people  is  slowly  changing,  so  that  constantly  the  race  tends 
to  become  more  and  more  akin  to  that  of  those  Americans 
who,  like  myself,  are  of  the  old  stock,  but  not  mainly  of 
English  stock.  Yet  I  think  that  as  time  goes  on,  mutual 
respect,  understanding,  and  sympathy  among  the  English- 
speaking  people  grows  greater,  and  not  less.  Any  of  my 
ancestors,  Hollander  or  Huguenot,  Scotsman  or  Irishman,  who 
came  to  Oxford  in  “  the  spacious  days  of  great  Elizabeth,” 
would  have  felt  far  more  alien  than  I,  their  descendant,  now 
feel.  Common  heirship  in  the  things  of  the  spirit  make  a 
closer  bond  than  common  heirship  in  the  things  of  the  body. 
[Cheers.] 

More  than  ever  in  the  world’s  history  we  of  to-day  seek 
to  penetrate  the  causes  of  the  mystery  that  surround  not 
only  mankind,  but  all  life,  both  in  the  present  and  the  past. 
We  search,  we  peer,  we  see  things  dimly ;  and  here  and  there 
we  get  a  ray  of  clear  vision  as  we  look  before  and  after.  We 
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study  the  tremendous  procession  of  the  ages,  from  the  im¬ 
memorial  past,  and  see  strange  analogies  in  the  phenomena 
of  life  and  death ;  of  birth,  growth,  and  change,  between 
those  physical  groups  of  animal  life  which  we  designate  as 
species,  forms,  races,  and  the  highly  complex  and  composite 
entities  which  arise  before  our  minds  when  we  speak  of  nations 
and  civilizations.  How  far  the  resemblances  between  the 
two  sets  of  phenomena  are  more  than  accidental ;  how  far 
biology  can  be  used  as  an  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  human 
history,  we  cannot  at  present  say.  The  historian  should 
never  forget  what  the  highest  type  of  scientific  man  is  always 
teaching  us  to  remember,  that  willingness  to  admit  ignorance 
is  a  prime  factor  in  developing  wisdom  out  of  knowledge. 
The  research  which  enables  us  to  add  to  the  sum  of  complete 
knowledge  stands  first ;  but  second  only  stands  the  research 
which,  while  enabling  us  clearly  to  pose  the  problem,  also 
requires  us  to  say  that  with  our  present  knowledge  we  can 
offer  no  complete  solution. 

The  phenomena  of  national  growth  and  decay,  both  of 
those  which  can  and  those  which  cannot  be  explained,  has 
been  peculiarly  in  evidence  during  the  four  centuries  that 
have  gone  by  since  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  rounding 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  These  have  been  the  four  centuries 
of  by  far  the  most  intense  and  constantly  accelerating 
rapidity  of  movement  and  development  that  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  The  movement  has  covered  all  the  fields  of  human 
activity.  It  has  witnessed  an  altogether  unexampled  spread 
of  civilized  mankind  over  the  world,  as  well  as  an  altogether 
unexampled  advance  in  man’s  dominion  over  nature,  and 
this  together  with  a  literary  and  artistic  activity  to  be  matched 
in  but  one  previous  epoch.  This  period  of  extension  and 
development  has  been  that  of  one  race,  the  so-called  white 
race,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  group  of  people  living 
in  Europe,  who,  undoubtedly,  have  a  certain  kinship  of  blood, 
who  profess  the  Christian  religion,  and  trace  back  their 
culture  to  Greece  and  Rome. 

During  this  period  of  intense  and  feverish  activity  among 
the  peoples  of  European  stock,  first  one  and  then  another  have 
taken  the  lead.  The  movement  began  with  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Their  flowering  time  was  as  brief  as  it  was  wonder¬ 
ful.  The  gorgeous  pages  of  their  annals  were  illumined  by 
the  figures  of  warriors,  explorers,  statesmen,  poets,  and  painters. 
Then  their  days  of  greatness  ceased.  Many  partial  explana- 
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tions  can  be  given,  but  something  remains  behind  ;  some 
hidden  force  for  evil ;  some  hidden  source  of  weakness,  upon 
which  we  cannot  lay  our  hand.  Yet  there  are  many  signs 
that  in  the  New  World,  after  centuries  of  arrested  growth,  the 
peoples  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  stock  are  entering  upon 
another  era  of  development ;  and  there  are  other  signs  that 
this  is  true  also  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  itself.  About  the  time 
that  the  first  brilliant  period  of  the  leadership  of  the  Iberian 
peoples  was  drawing  to  a  close,  at  the  other  end  of  Europe, 
in  the  land  of  melancholy  steppe  and  forest,  the  Slav  turned 
in  his  troubled  sleep  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp 
leadership  and  dominion. 

Since  then,  almost  every  nation  of  Europe  has  at  one 
time  or  another  sought  a  place  in  the  movement  of  expansion. 
But  for  the  last  three  centuries  the  great  phenomenon  of 
mankind  has  been  the  growth  of  the  English-speaking  peoples 
and  their  spread  over  the  world’s  waste  spaces.  The  empire 
of  Britain  is  vaster  in  space,  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  wide 
variety  of  possession,  in  history  of  multiplied  and  manifold 
achievement  of  every  kind  than  even  the  glorious  Empire 
of  Rome.  Yet,  unlike  Rome,  Britain  has  won  dominion  in 
every  clime,  has  carried  her  flag  by  conquest  and  settlement 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  at  the  very  time  that 
haughty  and  powerful  rivals,  in  their  abounding  youth  or 
strong  maturity,  are  eager  to  set  bounds  to  her  greatness, 
and  to  tear  from  her  what  she  has  won  afar.  England  has 
peopled  continents  with  her  children,  has  swayed  the  destinies 
of  teeming  myriads  of  alien  race,  has  ruled  ancient  monarchies, 
and  wrested  from  all  comers  the  right  to  the  world’s  waste 
spaces,  while  at  home  she  has  held  her  own  before  nations 
each  of  military  power  comparable  to  Rome’s  -at  her  zenith. 

Rome  fell  by  attack  from  without  only  because  the  ills 
within  her  own  borders  had  grown  incurable.  What  is  true 
of  England  is  true  of  my  own  country.  While  we  should  be 
vigilant  against  foes  from  without,  yet  we  need  never  really 
fear  them  so  long  as  we  safeguard  ourselves  against  the  enemies 
within  our  own  households ;  and  these  enemies  are  our  own 
passions  and  follies.  [Cheers.]  Americans  and  people  of  the 
British  Isles  alike  need  ever  to  keep  in  mind  that,  among  the 
many  qualities  indispensable  to  the  success  of  a  great  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  second  only  to  a  high  and  stern  sense  of  duty,  of 
moral  obligation,  are  self-knowledge  and  self-mastery.  My 
hosts  and  I  might  not  agree  in  all  our  views ;  some  of  you 
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will  think  me  a  very  radical  democrat — as,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  I  am — [laughter] — and  my  theory  of  Imperialism  will 
probably  suit  the  anti-imperialists  as  little  as  it  will  suit  a 
certain  type  of  forcible-feeble  Imperialist.  [Laughter.]  But 
there  are  some  points  on  which  we  must  all  agree  if  we  think 
soundly.  The  precise  form  of  government,  democratic  or 
otherwise,  is  the  instrument,  the  tool,  with  which  we  work. 
It  is  important  to  have  a  good  tool.  But  even  if  it  is  the  best 
possible,  it  is  only  a  tool.  No  implement  can  ever  take  the 
place  of  the  guiding  intelligence  that  wields  it.  A  very  bad 
tool  will  ruin  the  work  of  the  best  craftsman,  but  a  good 
tool  in  bad  hands  is  no  better.  In  the  last  analysis  the  all- 
important  factor  in  national  greatness  is  national  character. 
[Cheers.] 

There  are  questions  which  we  of  the  great  civilized  nations 
are  ever  tempted  to  ask  of  the  future.  Is  our  time  of  growth 
drawing  to  an  end  ?  Are  we  as  nations  soon  to  come  under 
the  rule  of  that  great  law  of  death  which  is  itself  but  part  of 
the  great  law  of  life  ?  None  can  tell.  Forces  that  we  can  see, 
and  other  forces  that  are  hidden  or  that  can  but  dimly  be 
apprehended,  are  at  work  all  around  us,  both  for  good  and 
for  evil.  The  growth  in  luxury,  in  love  of  ease,  in  taste  for 
vapid  and  frivolous  excitement,  is  both  evident  and  unhealthy. 
The  most  ominous  sign  is  the  diminution  in  the  birth-rate,  in 
the  rate  of  natural  increase,  now  to  a  larger  or  lesser  degree 
shared  by  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Central  and  Western 
Europe,  of  America,  and  Australia ;  a  diminution  so  great 
that  if  it  continues  for  the  next  century  at  the  rate  which 
has  obtained  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  all  the  more  highly 
civilized  peoples  will  be  stationary  or  else  have  begun  to  go 
backward  in  population,  while  many  of  them  will  have  already 
gone  very  far  backward.  [Hear,  hear.] 

There  is  much  that  should  give  us  concern  for  the  future. 
But  there  is  much  also  which  should  give  us  hope.  No  man 
is  more  apt  to  be  mistaken  than  the  prophet  of  evil.  After 
the  French  Revolution  in  1830  Niebuhr  hazarded  the  guess 
that  all  civilization  was  about  to  go  down  with  a  crash,  that 
we  were  all  about  to  share  the  fall  of  third  and  fourth  century 
Rome — a  respectable  but  painfully  overworked  comparison. 
[Laughter.]  The  fears  once  expressed  by  the  followers  of 
Malthus  as  to  the  future  of  the  world  have  proved  ground¬ 
less  with  respect  to  its  civilized  portion.  And  it  is  strange 
indeed  to  look  back  at  Carlyle’s  prophecies  of  some  seventy 
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years  ago,  and  then  think  of  the  teeming  life  of  achievement, 
the  life  of  conquest  of  every  kind,  and  of  noble  effort  crowned 
by  success  which  has  been  ours  for  the  two  generations  since 
Carlyle  complained  to  High  Heaven  that  all  the  tales  had 
been  told  and  all  the  songs  sung,  and  that  all  the  deeds  really 
worth  doing  had  been  done.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  I 
believe  with  all  my  heart  that  a  great  future  remains  for  us. 
But,  come  what  will,  we  belong  to  peoples  who  have  not 
yielded  to  the  craven  fear  of  being  great.  In  the  ages  that 
have  gone  by,  the  great  nations,  the  nations  that  have  ex¬ 
panded,  and  that  have  played  a  mighty  part  in  the  world, 
have  in  the  end  grown  old  and  weakened  and  vanished.  But 
so  have  the  nations  whose  only  thought  was  to  avoid  all 
danger,  all  effort,  who  would  risk  nothing,  and  who  therefore 
gained  nothing.  In  the  end  the  same  fate  may  overwhelm 
our  life,  but  the  memory  of  the  one  type  perishes  with  it,  while 
the  other  leaves  its  mark  deep  on  the  history  of  all  the  future 
of  mankind.  [Cheers.] 

Even  between  the  civilizations  of  to-day  and  the  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  ancient  times  there  are  differences  so  profound  that 
we  must  be  cautious  in  drawing  any  conclusions  for  the 
present  based  on  what  has  happened  in  the  past.  While  freely 
admitting  all  of  our  follies  and  weaknesses  of  to-day,  it  is  yet 
mere  perversity  to  refuse  to  realize  the  incredible  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  ethical  standards.  [Cheers.]  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  the  slightest  necessary  connexion 
between  any  weakening  of  virile  force  and  this  advance  in 
the  moral  standard,  this  growth  of  the  sense  of  obligation 
to  one’s  neighbour  and  of  reluctance  to  do  that  neighbour 
wrong.  We  need  have  scant  patience  with  that  silly  cynicism 
which  insists  that  kindliness  of  character  only  accompanies 
weakness  of  character.  On  the  contrary,  just  as  in  private 
life  many  of  the  men  of  strongest  character  are  the  very  men 
of  loftiest  and  most  exalted  morality,  so  I  believe  that  in 
national  life,  as  the  ages  go  by,  we  shall  find  that  the  permanent 
national  types  will  more  and  more  tend  to  become  those  in 
which,  though  intellect  stood  high  character  stood  higher  ; 
in  which  rugged  strength  and  courage,  rugged  capacity,  to 
resist  wrongful  aggression  by  others,  will  go  hand  in  hand 
with  a  lofty  scorn  of  doing  wrong  to  others. 

Every  modern  civilized  nation  has  many  and  terrible 
problems  to  solve  within  its  own  borders,  problems  that  arise 
not  merely  from  juxtaposition  of  poverty  and  riches,  but 
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especially  from  the  self-consciousness  of  both  poverty  and 
riches.  Each  nation  must  deal  with  these  matters  in  its  own 
fashion,  and  yet  the  spirit  in  which  the  problem  is  approached 
must  ever  be  fundamentally  the  same.  It  must  be  a  spirit 
of  broad  humanity  ;  of  brotherly  kindness ;  of  acceptance  of 
responsibility,  one  for  each  and  each  for  all ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  spirit  as  remote  as  the  Poles  from  every  form  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  sentimentality.  As  in  war  to  pardon  the  coward 
is  to  do  cruel  wrong  to  the  brave  man  whose  life  his  cowardice 
jeopardizes,  so  in  civil  affairs  it  is  revolting  to  every  principle 
of  justice  to  give  to  the  lazy,  the  vicious,  or  even  the  feeble 
or  dull-witted  a  reward  which  is  really  the  robbery  of  what 
braver,  wiser,  abler  men  have  earned.  The  only  effective 
way  to  help  any  man  is  to  help  him  to  help  himself ;  and  the 
worst  lesson  to  teach  him  is  that  he  can  be  permanently 
helped  at  the  expense  of  some  one  else.  True  liberty  shows 
itself  to  best  advantage  in  protecting  the  rights  of  others, 
and  especially  of  minorities.  Privilege  should  not  be  tolerated 
because  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  a  minority  ;  nor  yet  because 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  a  majority.  No  doctrinaire  theories 
of  vested  rights  or  freedom  of  contract  can  stand  in  the  way 
of  our  cutting  out  abuses  from  the  body  politic.  Just  as 
little  can  we  afford  to  follow  the  doctrinaires  of  an  impossible 
- — and  incidentally  of  a  highly  undesirable — social  revolution 
which,  in  destroying  individual  rights — including  property 
rights — and  the  family,  will  destroy  the  two  chief  agents  in 
the  advance  of  mankind  and  the  two  chief  reasons  why  either 
the  advance  or  the  preservation  of  mankind  is  worth  while. 
It  is  an  evil  and  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  callous  to  sorrow  and 
suffering,  and  blind  to  our  duty  to  do  all  things  possible  for 
the  betterment  of  social  conditions.  But  it  is  an  unspeak¬ 
ably  foolish  thing  to  strive  for  this  betterment  by  means  so 
destructive  that  they  would  leave  no  social  conditions  to  better. 
[Hear,  hear.]  In  dealing  with  all  these  social  problems,  with 
the  intimate  relations  of  the  family,  with  wealth  in  private 
use  and  in  business  use,  with  labour,  with  poverty,  the  one 
prime  necessity  is  to  remember  that  though  hardness  of  heart 
is  a  great  evil,  it  is  no  greater  an  evil  than  softness  of  head. 
[Laughter  and  cheers.] 

But  in  addition  to  these  problems,  the  most  intimate  and 
important  of  all,  one  which  to  a  larger  or  a  less  degree  affects 
all  the  modern  nations  somewhat  alike,  we  of  the  great  nations 
that  have  expanded,  that  are  now  in  complicated  relations 
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with  one  another  and  with  alien  races,  have  special  problems 
and  special  duties  of  our  own.  You  belong  to  a  nation  which 
possesses  the  greatest  Empire  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever 
shone.  I  belong  to  a  nation  which  is  trying,  on  a  scale  hitherto 
unexampled,  to  work  out  the  problems  of  government  for,  of, 
and  by  the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  doing  the  interna¬ 
tional  duties  of  a  Great  Power.  But  there  are  certain  problems 
■which  both  countries  have  to  solve,  and  as  to  which  their 
standards  should  be  the  same.  The  Englishman,  the  man  of 
the  British  Isles,  in  his  various  homes  across  the  sea,  and  the 
American,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  brought  into  contact 
with  utterly  alien  peoples,  some  with  a  civilization  more 
ancient  than  our  own,  others  still  in,  or  having  but  recently 
arisen  from,  the  barbarism  which  our  people  left  behind  ages 
ago.  The  problems  that  arise  are  of  well-nigh  inconceivable 
difficulty.  They  cannot  be  solved  by  the  foolish  sentimen¬ 
tality  of  stay-at-home  people — [laughter]— with  little  patent 
recipes,  and  those  cut-and-dried  theories  of  the  political  nursery 
which  have  such  limited  applicability  amid  the  crash  of 
elemental  forces.  [Cheers.]  Neither  can  they  be  solved  by 
the  raw  brutality  of  the  man  who,  whether  at  home  or  on  the 
rough  frontier  of  civilization,  adopts  might  as  the  only  standard 
of  right  in  dealing  with  other  men,  and  treats  alien  races  only 
as  siibjects  for  exploitation.  [Cheers.] 

No  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  drawn  as  applying  to  all 
alien  races,  because  they  differ  from  one  another  far  more 
widely  than  some  of  them  differ  from  us.  But  there  are  one 
or  two  rules  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  the  long  run, 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  one  race  managing  or  controlling 
another,  unless  the  management  and  control  be  exercised  in 
the  interests  and  for  the  benefit  of  that  other  race.  [Hear, 
hear.]  This  is  what  our  peoples  have  in  the  main  done,  and 
must  continue  in  the  future,  in  even  greater  degree,  to  do, 
in  India,  Egypt,  and  the  Philippines  alike.  In  the  next  place, 
with  respect  to  every  race,  at  home  or  abroad,  we  cannot 
afford  to  deviate  from  the  great  rule  of  righteousness,  which 
bids  us  treat  each  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  social  intermingling,  with  what  is  called 
social  equality.  It  has  to  do  merely  with  the  question  of 
doing  to  each  man  and  each  woman  that  elementary  justice 
which  will  permit  him  or  her  to  gain  from  life  the  reward 
which  should  always  accompany  thrift,  sobriety,  self-control, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  hard  and  intelligent  work 
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to  a  given  end.  To  more  than  such  just  treatment  no  man 
is  entitled,  and  less  than  such  just  treatment  no  man  should 
receive. 

The  other  type  of  duty  is  the  international  duty,  the 
duty  owed  by  one  nation  to  another.  I  hold  that  the  laws  of 
morality  which  should  govern  individuals  in  their  dealings 
one  with  the  other  are  just  as  binding  concerning  nations  in 
their  dealings  one  with  the  other.  The  application  of  the 
moral  law  must  be  different  in  the  two  cases,  because  in  one 
case  it  has,  and  in  the  other  it  has  not,  the  sanction  of  a 
civil  law  with  force  behind  it.  The  individual  can  depend 
for  his  rights  upon  the  Courts,  which  themselves  derive  their 
force  from  the  police  power  of  the  State.  The  nation  can 
depend  upon  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  and  therefore,  as  things 
are  now,  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  most  advanced  and 
freest  peoples  to  keep  themselves  in  such  a  state  of  readi¬ 
ness  as  to  forbid  to  any  barbarism  or  despotism  the  hope  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  world  by  striking  down  the 
nations  that  lead  in  that  progress.  [Hear,  hear.]  It  would 
be  foolish,  indeed,  to  pay  heed  to  the  unwise  persons  who 
desire  disarmament  to  be  begun  by  the  very  peoples  who, 
of  all  others,  should  not  be  left  helpless  before  any  possible 
foe.  [Hear,  hear.]  But  we  must  reprobate  quite  as  strongly 
both  the  leaders  and  the  peoples  who  practise  or  encourage 
or  condone  aggression  and  iniquity  by  the  strong  at  the 
expense  of  the  weak.  We  should  tolerate  lawlessness  and 
wickedness  neither  by  the  weak  nor  by  the  strong  ;  and  both 
weak  and  strong  we  should  in  return  treat  with  scrupulous 
fairness.  [Hear,  hear.]  The  foreign  policy  of  a  great  and 
self-respecting  country  should  be  conducted  on  exactly  the 
same  plane  of  honour,  of  insistence  upon  one’s  own  rights, 
and  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  that  marks  the  conduct 
of  a  brave  and  honourable  man  when  dealing  with  his  fellows. 
I  desire  to  support  this  statement  out  of  my  own  experience. 
For  nearly  eight  years  I  was  the  head  of  a  great  nation,  and 
charged  especially  with  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  policy ; 
and  during  those  years  I  took  no  action  with  reference  to 
any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  I  would  not 
have  felt  justified  in  taking  as  an  individual  in  dealing  with 
other  individuals.  [Cheers.] 
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ON  BEING  PRESENTED  WITH  HIS  PORTRAIT 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Hall  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
Chancery  Lane,  January  29,  1909,  on  the  occasion  of  the  present¬ 
ation  of  his  portrait  to  the  Society.] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — I  have  not  merely  been 
gratified  and  flattered  by  this  token  of  appreciation  from  my 
brother  solicitors,  but  I  feel  very  deeply  touched  by  it.  To 
be  painted  by  so  distinguished  an  artist  as  Sir  Luke  Fildes 
is  enough  to  confer  immortality  upon  the  homeliest  features 
[laughter],  but  there  is  something  more  even  than  that  for  a 
solicitor  on  this  occasion.  It  is  only  those  who  belong  to  the 
profession  who  fully  understand  the  value  which  a  man 
attaches  to  the  appreciation  of  his  brother  professionals. 
Looking  over  the  list  of  those  who  have  been  good  enough  to 
subscribe  to  this  portrait,  I  find  names  there  which,  in  my 
younger  days,  as  a  student,  I  used  to  regard  with  awe  and 
reverence,  men  who  had  already  attained  heights  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  unattainable  while  I  was  struggling  in 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  profession.  So  unattainable  did  they 
seem  to  me  that  I  gave  it  up  and  preferred  rather  to  scale 
the  dizzy  crags  of  politics.  Although  I  have  met  those 
gentlemen  since  on  many  occasions — often  round  the  festive 
table,  and  many  of  them  I  am  proud  to  regard  as  friends — I 
have  never  been  able  to  shake  off  that  sense  of  reverence  with 
which  their  names  used  to  inspire  me  in  my  student  days.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  gratification  it  is  to  me  to  have  such  men 
thinking  it  worth  their  while  to  make  the  slightest  sacrifice  in 
order  to  pay  such  a  tribute  as  this  to  so  humble  a  member 
of  the  profession. 

But  I  also  appreciate  it  all  the  more  for  the  reason  which 
has  been  put  before  you  by  Sir  John  Gray  Hill  and  Mr.  Beale 
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in  their  speeches,  and  I  realize  that  this  is  a  non-political 
occasion,  and  that  men  of  all  parties  have  taken  part  in  it. 
[Hear,  hear.]  This  is  a  country  where  the  party  system  is 
more  deeply  rooted  than  probably  in  any  country  of  the 
world.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  political  feeling  does  not  reach 
higher  here  than  in  almost  any  country,  and  yet  there  is  no 
country  where  party  feeling  interferes  less  with  the  amenities 
of  life.  Men  of  opposite  parties  meet  on  most  friendly  and 
amiable  terms,  a  condition  of  things  which  very  few  countries 
can  compete  in ;  and  I  know  perfectly  well  that  there  are 
men  who  have  been  good  enough  to  subscribe  towards  this 
portrait  who  hold  my  political  opinions  in  that  sort  of  detes¬ 
tation  with  which  every  well-bred  Britisher  is  bound  to  con¬ 
template  every  political  or  religious  opinion  which  he  has  not 
been  brought  up  to.  [Laughter.]  Therefore,  this  makes  the 
occasion  all  the  more  pleasant  and  all  the  more  significant, 
because  it  shows  that  on  occasion  we  can  really  sink  political 
differences  and  rise  above  political  rancours  on  an  occasion 
of  this  kind. 

Sir  John  Gray  Hill  and  Mr.  Beale  have  been  kind  enough 
to  refer  to  my  career  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  where  I  had 
something  to  do  with  the  shipping  and  the  railway  world,  in 
which  Sir  J  ohn  Gray  Hill  and  Mr.  Beale  hold  so  distinguished 
a  position,  and  I  shall  never  feel  grateful  enough  for  the 
assistance  I  had  from  Sir  John  Gray  Hill’s  partner,  Mr. 
Norman  Hill,  in  the  framing  of  the  Marine  Shipping  Act.  He 
spent  weeks  of  his  time  at  the  Board  of  Trade  in  giving  me 
the  benefit  of  his  wide  experience  in  the  framing  of  that  Bill. 

Well,  when  a  solicitor  went  to  the  Board  of  Trade  people 
expressed  surprise,  and  when  a  solicitor  did  not  altogether 
make  an  absolute  mess  of  it  there  was  still  more  surprise,  and 
they  said  “  The  idea  of  putting  a  solicitor  to  look  after  busi¬ 
ness  !  "—[laughter] — forgetting  that  the  whole  living  of  a 
solicitor  depends  on  the  success  with  which  he  looks  after 
other  people’s  business.  It  is  his  business  to  master  the  affairs 
of  everybody  ;  that  is  what  he  lives  on  ;  and  there  is  hardly 
a  branch  of  commerce  or  of  industry  that  a  busy  solicitor 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  in  the  course  of  his  profession. 
And  although  at  the  Board  of  Trade  an  infinite  variety  of 
business  and  of  commercial  concerns  come  before  one,  there 
was  not  one  of  them  with  which  I  had  not  come,  somehow 
or  other,  in  contact  with  in  the  course  of  my  experience  as  a 
solicitor.’  That  is  just  as  a  hint  to  future  Governments  and 
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Prime  Ministers.  [Laughter].  So  that,  as  long  as  the  Law 
List  is  unexhausted,  no  Prime  Minister  need  despair  of 
getting  a  well-equipped  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
[Laughter.]  People  were  surprised  that  a  solicitor  could  be 
conciliatory,  that  he  could  settle  differences.  The  popular 
idea  is  that  the  business  of  a  solicitor  is  to  egg  people  on  and 
to  get  them  to  quarrel,  that  they  are  the  people  who  stimulate 
litigation.  I  am  speaking  to  solicitors,  and  there  is  not  one 
of  them  who  does  not  know  that  that  is  a  perfect  libel  upon 
the  profession.  [Cheers.]  We  all  know  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  we  always  experience  is  to  keep  clients  back  from 
litigation,  and  there  are  far  more  settlements  due  to  the  tact, 
and  the  common  sense,  and  the  judgment  of  solicitors  than  to 
the  peaceable  disposition  of  clients. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  one  word  about  the  Board  of 
Trade — I  liked  it  very  much.  There  was  a  repose  about  it 
which  I  had  been  quite  unaccustomed  to.  After  years  of 
strife,  politically,  I  found  myself  at  peace  with  all  my  neigh¬ 
bours.  I  met  men  of  all  political  parties  and  men  of  no 
political  parties — because  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  care  very  little  about  any  political  party  in  this  country  ; 
and  I  met  these.  And  I  will  say  this,  that,  whether  of  every 
political  party  or  of  no  political  party,  they  all  did  their  very 
best  to  help  me  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  general  interest  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country  ;  and  it  was  quite  a  delightful  experience  to  be 
able,  for  two  or  three  years,  to  work  in  a  department  where 
there  was  really  no  political  feeling,  no  political  bias  and 
no  political  prejudice.  Well,  I  have  left  the  Board  of  Trade. 
When  I  got  to  the  Board  of  Trade  I  felt  exactly  like  a  mariner 
who  had  been  all  his  life  in  stormy  trades  in  a  very  frail  craft 
and  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  the  harbour 
master.  There  was  a  calm,  a  peace  about  it  that  was 
soothing. 

I  have  put  out  to  sea  again  ;  and  directly  I  got  outside 
the  Board  of  Trade  I  was  met  with  a  bitter  blast.  The  sea 
was  very  stormy,  and  it  looked  like  a  very  stormy  passage. 
The  weather  was  bad  when  I  got  there — it  has  been  getting 
steadily  worse,  and,  although  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  im¬ 
proving  in  the  course  of  time,  still,  I  am  in  for  a  rough  time. 
I  agree,  I  accept  the  words  of  your  president,  it  is  a  stupendous 
task  that  lies  before  me.  It  is  the  first  time  a  solicitor  has 
been  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  I  feel  that  the 
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honour  of  the  profession  is  concerned.  There  is  no  profession 
which  comes  into  more  intimate  or  into  closer  relations 
with  the  affairs  of  business  people  and  with  the  propertied 
classes  than  that  of  the  solicitor,  and  I  should  like  to  say 
one  word  about  finance  before  I  sit  down,  and  I  will  under¬ 
take  to  do  so  without  offending  the  susceptibilities  of  even 
my  friend  Mr.  Hills.  It  is  a  very  heavy  job,  and  I  have 
been  reproached  for  facing  it  with  a  merry  heart.  Well,  if 
I  have  it  is  because  I  do  not  believe  in  wearing  my  heart  on 
my  sleeve.  It  is  not  because  I  have  not  realized  the  gravity 
of  the  financial  position,  but  no  man  has  ever  got  through  a 
tough  job  by  whining  about  it.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  believe  I  am 
quoted  as  having  perpetrated  a  joke — it  was  a  bad  one,  I 
will  admit,  a  very  bad  one.  But,  bad  as  it  was,  many  a  dull 
dog  has  found  it  his  sole  substitute  for  humour,  the  mere 
quotation  of  it  during  the  dreary  winter  months.  So  it  has 
served  some  purpose.  But  no  man  is  disposed  to  treat  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  country  at  the  present 
moment  less  lightly  than  I  am.  I  fully  realize  that  it  is  a 
stupendous  undertaking.  We  have  difficulties  in  common 
with  many  other  great  countries.  We  do  not  stand  alone. 
But  that  does  not  make  our  task  easier.  I  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  I  regard  the  coming  Budget  as  a  sort  of 
punitive  expedition  against  the  tribes  which  have  been  molest¬ 
ing  the  Government.  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
for  any  British  Minister  to  disclaim  the  possession  of  such  a 
purpose.  If  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  undertook  the 
framing  of  a  Budget  in  a  retributive  or  vindictive  spirit  against 
any  class,  against  any  party,  against  any  section,  I  say  here 
he  is  not  merely  unworthy  of  his  high  office,  he  would  not  be 
fit  to  be  appointed  an  Exciseman  in  a  country  village.  Why, 

I  would  not  trust  such  a  man  that  he  would  not  tax  one  dog 
out  of  spite  to  its  owner  and  exempt  another  dog  because 
he  liked  its  master.  Such  a  thing  is  impossible.  There  is  no 
branch  of  the  public  service  which  demands  such  ruthless 
impartiality  as  the  control  and  direction  of  the  national 
finance.  You  should  tax  no  man,  you  should  permit  no  man 
to  escape  taxation,  from  fear  or  favour,  affection  or  ill-will. 
A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  have  a  single  eye, 
and  that  ought  to  be  fixed  on  the  national  interests.  He 
ought  to  have  a  single  purpose,  and  that  ought  to  be  the 
protection  and  confirmation  of  those  interests.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  I  claim  to  have  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Board 
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of  Trade  when  I  was  there  ;  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  approach 
the  greater  and  more  trying  task  which  is  in  front  of  me. 

And  I  tell  you,  while  thanking  you  for  this  great  tribute  of 
appreciation  which  my  brother  solicitors  have  been  good 
enough  to  pay  to  me,  and  for  the  kind  words  of  Sir  John 
Gray  Hill  and  Mr.  Beale,  distinguished  members  of  this 
profession  to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong,  that,  whether 
I  fail  or  succeed  in  the  task  before  me,  at  any  rate  I  shall 
honestly  attempt  to  do  my  duty  there,  and  I  shall  not  disgrace 
the  profession  to  which  I  belong.  [Loud  cheers.] 


DANIEL  O’CONNELL 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION 

[On  Thursday,  November  5,  1812,  there  was  an  aggregate 
meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  held  at 
Kilmainham,  convened,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  requisition, 

“  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  affecting  our 
(the  Catholic)  body,”  but,  in  fact,  to  afford  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  results  of  the  elections  just  concluded,  and 
the  conduct  of  particular  parties  in  various  localities  during 
those  elections  ;  and,  generally,  the  state  and  prospects  of  the 
Catholic  cause.  William  Gerald  Baggot,  of  Castle  Baggot,  was 
called  to  the  chair. 

When  Mr.  Baggot  had  concluded  his  short  address,  on  taking 
the  chair,  Randal  M'Donnell,  Esq.,  after  some  remarks  in 
praise  of  the  conduct  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  electors  during 
the  late  contests,  introduced  the  resolutions  that  had  been 
prepared. 

There  were  loud  calls  on  every  side  for  "O’Connell,  O’Connell," 
and,  as  the  newspaper  reported,  “after  a  short  hesitation,  the 
Man  of  the  people  came  forward  and  addressed  them  as 
follows  ”  : 

Gentlemen  : — I  could  not  be  an  Irishman,  if  I  did  not  feel 
grateful,  if  I  was  not  overpowered  at  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  received  me.  Sorry,  sunk,  and  degraded  as  my  country 
is,  I  still  glory  in  the  title  of  Irishman.  [Bursts  of  applause.] 
Even  to  contend  for  Ireland’s  liberties  is  a  delightful  duty  to 
me.  [Enthusiastic  plaudits.]  And  if  anything  is  wanting  in 
addition  to  the  evidence  of  such  humble  efforts  as  I  have 
already  been  engaged  in,  for  the  restoration  of  our  freedom 
and  independence,  to  evince  my  devotion  to  the  cause  of  my 
country,  I  do  swear,  by  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me 
now — by  any  I  have  ever  experienced  at  your  hands,  and  by 
all  that  I  hold  valuable,  or  worthy  of  desire,  that  my  life  is 
at  her  service.  [Applause.]  And  may  the  heavy  hand  of 
adversity  fall  down  upon  me,  and  upon  all  that  are  dearest 
to  me— the  children  of  my  heart— if  ever  I  forsake  the  pure 
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pursuit  of  the  liberty  of  Ireland.  [Cheering  for  several 
minutes.]  Gentlemen,  we  are  now  arrived  at  a  period  when 
we  are  not  only  struggling  for  the  interest  of  our  own 
religion,  but  for  the  liberty,  security,  and  peace  of  our  Pro¬ 
testant  brethren,  both  here  and  in  England.  [Applause.] 

We  are  arrived  at  an  important  crisis,  when  a  serious  pro¬ 
fession  has  been  made,  on  our  behalf,  by  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  declaration  such  as  that  to 
which  I  allude  was  ever  made  in  the  senate.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  the  voice  of  religious  liberty  was  really  heard  in  the 
British  Parliament — the  first  time  that  men  were  allowed  to 
judge  for  themselves,  and  to  obey  the  divine  precept  of  treating 
others  as  they  themselves  would  wish  to  be  treated.  [Hear, 
hear.] 

The  period  is  highly  important,  and  calls  for  all  the  watch¬ 
fulness,  zeal,  and  assiduity  of  which  we  are  capable.  An 
administration  (formed,  heaven  knows  how !)  have  given  us  a 
specimen  of  their  acting  a  neutral  part  towards  us.  They  have 
promised  that  they  shall  not  interpose  their  authority  to 
interrupt  the  good  intentions  of  any  man.  Some  of  them  have 
even  pledged  themselves  to  support  the  Catholic  question ; 
and  probably  half  of  them  have  given  some  earnest  of  their 
improved  liberality.  I  will,  however,  give  them  little  credit 
for  sincerity ;  I  believe  they  would  not  even  pretend  to  lay 
much  claim  to  our  confidence — they  have  too  much  modesty 
to  expect  to  be  believed  by  us  [laughter,  and  cries  of  “Hear, 
hear’’] — we  have,  I  believe,  without  paying  much  attention  to 
the  professions  of  the  Cabinet,  arrived  at  a  most  important 
crisis.  It  behoves  every  man  of  us  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  take 
care  that  we  shall  lose  none  of  the  important  acquisitions  we 
have  made.  This  very  administration  of  whom  I  am  speaking, 
notwithstanding  all  their  fair  promises,  have  been  busily 
employed  in  throwing  new  impediments  in  our  way  since  last 
session.  But  those  impediments  shall  do  us  little  injury  if  we 
do  our  duty.  They  certainly  are  our  natural  enemies — they 
hate  liberty — they  have  an  inherent  abhorrence  to  freedom, 
and  their  hostility  to  us  is  particularly  embittered  by  our  con¬ 
tempt  for  them.  [Loud  applause.]  Yes,  gentlemen,  such  are  the 
men  whom  you,  in  your  resolutions,  have  justly  termed  “  in¬ 
competent’’  and  "profligate’’ — such  are  the  men  who  now 
command  the  destinies  of  those  realms,  and  probably  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Europe.  [Hear,  hear.] 

I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,  that  I  shall  take  up  too  much  of 
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your  time  if  I  advert  to  some  topics  that  are  crowding  upon  my 
mind.  [Cries  of  "No,  no,”  "  Go  on,  go  on.”]  The  first  I  should 
be  inclined  to  allude  to  is  an  address,  lately  published  by  a 
real  friend  to  religious  liberty,  and  printed  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  a 
distinguished  colleague  of  his,  in  the  exposure  of  public  corrup¬ 
tion — I  mean  Lord  Cochrane,  one  of  the  members  for  the  City 
of  Westminster,  than  whom  no  man  deserves  better  of  every 
real  admirer  of  political  integrity  and  patriotism. 

This  distinguished  member  observes,  that  he  was  once 
opposed  to  the  Catholics,  because  he  disapproved  of  the  slavish 
doctrines  which  prevail  “  in  the  Romish  Church.”  It  is  some 
consolation,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  some  person  who  can 
assure  ministers  there  is  no  danger  in  granting  us  emancipation 
— we  are  not  too  fond  of  liberty.  [Laughter.]  But,  gentlemen, 
see  the  consistency  and  rationality  of  our  calumniators  !  At 
one  time  they  say  we  are  agitating  democrats,  crying  aloud  for 
an  unwarrantable  portion  of  freedom ;  the  very  next  moment 
they  turn  round  and  tell  us  that  we  have  a  marvellous  pro¬ 
pensity  for  slavery  !  [Loud  cries  of  “  Hear,  hear.”]  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  their  accusations  are  false  in  both  instances ; 
we  do  not  go  to  excess  on  either  side ;  we  are  partial  to  a 
legitimate  and  well-modelled  monarchy  in  an  hereditary  line, 
and  we,  at  the  same  time,  reverence  the  majesty  of  the  people. 
While  we  bear  a  true  allegiance  to  the  British  constitution,  we 
still  say  that  life  is  not  worth  enjoyment  without  the  blessings 
of  freedom.  [Reiterated  applause.]  Lord  Cochrane  admits 
that  he  is  converted  from  his  original  antipathy  to  Catholics, 
and  he  says  he  is  now  ready  to  grant  them  all  the  immunities 
he  himself  enjoys,  if,  in  the  first  place,  they  accept  the  privileges 
of  Englishmen,  and  if,  in  the  second,  they  renounce  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Pope.  I  say,  we  are  most  anxious  to  obtain  the 
privileges  of  Englishmen.  Let  Lord  Cochrane  recollect  what 
the  first  Irishman  that  ever  was  born  said  at  Newry. 

[Here  the  learned  gentleman  was  interrupted  for  several 
minutes  by  the  acclamations  of  the  assembly.] 

I  am  not  surprised — continued  Mr.  O’Connell,  when  silence 
was  again  restored — -I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  feel  the 
most  ecstatic  emotions  of  the  Irish  heart  when  I  but  allude  to 
the  name  of  John  Philpot  Curran.  [Renewed  cheering.]  It 
recalls  to  us  everything  that  is  dear  or  interesting  in  our  history 
— it  pronounces  everything  that  we  are  proud  to  live  with  in 
this  age,  and  everything  that  shall  be  estimable  in  the  minds  of 
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posterity.  [Loud  applause.]  I  know  the  name  of  John 
Philpot  Curran  has  conducted  you  back  involuntarily  to  that 
most  awful  era  in  our  annals,  when  we  were  deprived  of  our 
independence  and  metamorphosed  into  the  colony  of  a  people 
who  were  not,  and  are  not,  in  the  least  worthy  of  being  our 
masters.  But,  my  friends,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves — if 
Protestants  and  Catholics  be  alive  to  their  commonest  and 
most  intimate  interest,  we  may,  profiting  among  other  aids, 
by  the  assistance  of  this  very  idol  of  ours,  to  whom  you  have 
just  paid  your  affectionate  tribute — we  may,  I  say,  become  a 
kingdom  once  more  !  [Thunders  of  applause.] 

I  had  adverted  to  what  my  most  venerated  friend,  John 
Philpot  Curran,  said  at  Newry.  I  would  take  leave  to  remind 
Lord  Cochrane  of  it,  assuming  it  to  be  the  expression  of  Catholic 
feeling.  The  Irish  Cicero  there  observed  that  Englishmen  love 
the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  Englishmen.  I  would  tell 
my  Lord  Cochrane,  that  Irishmen  fully  as  highly  value  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  Irishmen.  [Long-continued 
applause.] 

The  second  proviso  of  Lord  Cochrane  is  one  merely  of  a 
polemical  description.  He  wishes  to  destroy  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope.  I  would  ask  of  him,  in  the  name  of  Christian 
charity,  has  he  not  our  solemn  oaths  to  satisfy  him  ?  [Hear, 
hear,  hear.]  We  are  degraded,  excluded,  and  insulted,  because 
we  regard  the  obligation  of  an  oath — because,  for  any  favour 
earthly  power  can  bestow,  we  would  not  violate  our  consciences  ; 
and  still,  though  this  fact  is  clear  and  patent  before  the  world, 
we  are  insulted  by  being  told  that  our  oaths  are  not  a  sufficient 
security  for  our  allegiance  !  It  is  most  amazing  how  men  will 
presume  to  play  with  our  feelings.  We  show  them  that  we 
would  be  willingly  bondsmen  to  all  eternity,  sooner  than 
violate  our  oaths ;  yet  they  demand,  as  a  security,  a  breach 
of  the  precepts  of  our  religion — not  thinking  even  an  oath 
from  such  people  sufficient.  [Hear,  hear.]  In  the  course  of 
my  professional  pursuits,  I  have  been  one  hundred  times  com¬ 
pelled  to  swear  that  I  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  commit  murder. 
[A  laugh.]  You  laugh,  gentlemen;  but  what  I  tell  you  is  not 
a  greater  absurdity  than  Lord  Cochrane’s  proposed  pledge. 
But  see  how  the  imputation  which  such  men  would  throw  upon 
us  would  operate  as  applied  to  an  individual  in  private  life. 
They  demand  a  pledge  of  us,  saying,  by  implication,  that  we 
do  not  value  an  oath.  Why,  if  any  man  in  the  community  had 
the  audacity  to  tell  me  directly  that  I  did  not  value  an  oath, 
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either  he  or  I  should  not  long  survive  such  a  flagrant  insult. 
But  we  are  told  we  have  predilections — we  do  not  deny  the 
charge.  As  for  my  part,  I  do  not  value  the  man  who  has  not 
his  predilections  and  resentments ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
Lord  Cochrane  may  be  as  much  afraid  of  our  predilections  for 
the  Grand  Lama  of  Tartary  as  for  the  Pope  of  Rome.  [Hear, 
hear.] 

Those  imputations  upon  our  value  for  an  oath  evince  only 
the  miserable  ignorance  of  our  opponents  with  regard  to  our 
principles  and  our  uniform  conduct.  They  bring  to  my 
recollection,  again,  the  words  of  the  great  Curran  at  Newry, 
and  serve  to  convince  me  still  more  of  their  entire  justice,  when 
he  said  ‘  ‘  that  they  are  unfit  to  rule  us,  making  laws,  like  boots 
and  shoes  for  exportation,  to  fit  us  as  they  may.”  [Long- 
continued  applause.] 

I  have  taken  up  much  of  your  time,  gentlemen,  but  I  con¬ 
fess  I  am  anxious  that  the  people  of  England  should  know  us. 
If  Lord  Cochrane  were  here,  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  fail  to 
convince  him  of  the  mistakes  he  has  fallen  into.  We  are  no 
deluders  or  traitors — we  do  not  make  promises  to  violate  them. 
There  is  a  long  tribe  of  wretches  who  accuse  us  of  treachery ; 
if  they,  indeed,  revived  their  slanders,  they  should  not  obtain 
a  reply.  This  junta  constitutes  the  worst  and  vilest  herd  of 
the  community.  Whenever  the  invader  touches  our  shores 
they  will  be  the  first  to  join  him ;  while  we,  the  insidious  and 
agitating  demagogues,  are  ever  most  ready  to  oppose  him. 
And  why  should  they  not  sell  their  country  ?— surely  they 
sell  it  to  the  minister.  They  may  as  well  sell  it  to  Bonaparte 
as  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  if  they  be  proportionately  rewarded. 
[Hear,  hear,  hear.]  This  tribe,  I  say  once  more,  accused  us  of 
an  insensibility  to  moral  obligation.  I  would  not  condescend 
to  answer  them  ;  but  Lord  Cochrane  deserves  a  reply ;  he  is 
a  friend  to  civil  liberty — a  man  whose  bravery  in  the  battles 
of  his  country  is  not  more  distinguished  than  his  integrity  in 
the  senate  ;  it  is  a  useful  occupation  of  time,  to  labour  to 
disabuse  his  mind  of  prejudices  adopted,  doubtless  without 
consideration  ;  his  charges  merit  an  answer,  and  if  he  were  here 
they  would,  I  trust,  receive  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer. 


MR.  GEORGE  WYNDHAM 


ROMANCE  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  EUROPE 

[Rectorial  Address  delivered  October  28,  1910,  to  the  students 
of  the  Edinburgh  University,  Scotland.] 

Mr.  Chancellor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  world 
allows,  and  Scott’s  Monument  attests,  that,  from  Edinburgh, 
and  by  his  genius,  “impulse  and  area”  were  added  to  the 
great  movement  of  the  last  century  which  we  call  the  romantic 
revival.  The  movement  changed  the  literature,  architecture, 
painting,  and  furniture  of  Europe,  and  reversed  the  attitude 
of  scholarship  towards  the  Middle  Ages.  My  choice  of  a  theme 
was  decided  by  Edinburgh’s  connexion  with  the  revival  of 
romance,  and  my  guesses  at  its  origin ;  and  at  the  outset  I 
must  look  for  the  advent  of  romance  in  writings  that  still 
form  part  of  the  literature  of  Europe. 

Keeping  to  literature  that  remains,  I  would  advance  the 
disputable  proposition  that  the  writings  preserved  from 
Greece  and  Rome  are  not  romantic ;  briefly,  that  the  classics 
are  not  romantic.  The  Latin  world  of  the  fifth  century  was 
unromantic,  and  notably  so  in  Northern  Gaul,  the  most  Roman, 
because  the  least  invaded,  province  of  the  Western  Empire. 
Romance  arrived  in  European  literature  not  before  the  second 
half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  it  did  so  probably  in  Great 
Britain.  The  first  piece  of  obvious  romance  in  literature  that 
remains  is  the  “  Song  of  Roland,”  as  we  have  it  in  the 
Oxford  MS. 

The  composition  of  the  poem  is  attributed  to  a  Norman, 
and  the  date  of  it  placed  between  the  Norman  conquest  of 
England  in  1066  and  the  Crusaders’  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
in  1099.  The  handwriting,  as  distinguished  from  the  com¬ 
position,  is  dated  about  1170.  Romance  arrived  six  centuries 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  appeared 
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where  a  province  had  been  torn  from  it  long  before  the  Latin 
Ganls  had  ceased  to  speak  or  write  in  languages  derived  from 
Rome.  To  understand  why  it  came,  and  to  surmise  what 
it  was,  we  must  sketch  in  the  events  of  those  six  centuries 
which  preceded  and  prepared  for  the  advent  of  romance  after 
a.d.  1050,  and  for  its  rapid  development  a  hundred  years  later. 

In  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries  France  was  still 
Roman  and  unromantic,  but  not  Teutonic,  and  with  Celts 
on  one  flank.  In  the  eighth  century  the  Arabs,  after  con¬ 
quering  Spain,  invaded  the  south  of  France,  and  were  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Tours  by  Charles  Martel.  Yet  this  contest 
bequeathed  no  legacy  to  romantic  literature.  Charles  the 
Hammer  never  appeared  as  one  of  its  heroes.  It  was  his  grand¬ 
son,  Charlemagne,  who  became  all  but  the  greatest  of  romantic 
figures.  His  legendary  exploits  overshadowed  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  were  sung  for  centuries  in  every  language  of  Europe. 
Yet  the  first  legend,  that  we  still  possess,  was  not  written 
until  some  270  years  after  his  death.  Two  other  events  were 
needed  to  complete  the  preparation.  Despite  the  lays  of  the 
Bretons,  the  songs  of  the  Franks,  the  odes  of  the  Arabs,  accom¬ 
panied  by  rotes,  harps,  and  viols,  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Normans  had  established  themselves  in  France  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  conquered  the  English  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  that  we  find  the  advent 
of  romance  in  European  literature.  The  placid  province  of 
Latin  Gaul  was  modified  by  the  juxtaposition  of  Bretons, 
the  absorption  of  Franks,  the  expulsion  of  Arabs,  the  absorption 
of  Normans,  and  the  conquest  of  England,  before  the  “  Song 
of  Roland  ”  appeared. 

The  ironical  adage  Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  might  be  dis¬ 
counted  at  once,  for  the  song  revealed  the  influence  of  all  those 
five  events,  and,  but  for  their  happening,  could  not  be  what  it  is. 
It  was  written  in  French ;  because  Latinized  Gaul,  having  ceased 
to  be  Celtic,  never  became  German,  but  became  French. 
Its  hero,  Roland,  was  the  Count  of  the  Marches  of  Brittany, 
and  it  teemed  with  praise  of  the  Bretons,  because  France  was 
in  contact  with  Celtic  Brittany.  Its  action,  in  defiance  of 
history,  consisted  of  conflicts  with  Saracens ;  because  such 
conflicts  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries  held  the 
imagination  of  Europe  with  a  growing  horror,  that  culminated 
when  the  Turks  took  Jerusalem  from  the  Arabs,  to  profane 
her  shrines  and  persecute  their  pious  visitors. 

It  was  written  by  a  Norman;  because  the  author  dis- 
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covered,  in  the  legendary  feats  of  Roland,  a  parallel  to  the 
historic  conquests  of  his  race.  But  he  found  it  difficult  to 
harmonize  the  two.  So  Normandy,  though  conquered,  in 
his  song  is  still  "la  tranche ’’ — the  free.  Duke  Richard  is 
one  of  Charlemagne’s  twelve  peers,  and  his  Normans  are  picked 
from  all  nations  for  the  highest  praise.  The  reference  to 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  scornful  tone  of  one  who 
had  himself  followed  William  to  Hastings  and  Westminster ; 
because  the  song  was  written  after,  and  not  before,  the  conquest 
of  England. 

Finally,  this  song,  and  no  other,  won  a  way  for  romance 
in  the  literature  of  Europe;  because  Northern  French,  by 
becoming  the  Royal  language  of  England,  attained  a  position 
which  Latin,  for  lack  of  general  comprehension,  could  no  longer 
hold.  Northern  French  became  the  tongue  common  to  many 
nations,  and  was  adapted,  as  Latin  never  had  been,  to  the 
expression  of  romance.  The  catalogues  of  nations  in  the 
“  Song  of  Roland,"  moreover,  illuminate  the  theory  that 
romance  sprang  from  a  mingling  of  Western  and  Eastern 
influences,  at  a  time  when  the  races  of  Europe  were  bracketed 
together  by  the  conquests  and  marriages  of  northern  leaders. 

That  theory  was,  once  more,  confirmed  by  the  great  romantic 
development  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  no  illustration  of 
it  could  be  more  convincing  than  the  facts  of  the  political 
career  of  Henry  of  Anjou,  who  became  Henry  II.  of  England 
and  married  Eleanor  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine,  granddaughter 
of  William  of  Poitou,  the  earliest  Troubadour  or  poet  of 
Southern  France.  These  facts  constituted  a  renewal  and 
multiplication  of  the  influences  which  preceded  the  advent  of 
romance,  and  were  immediately  followed  by  a  development 
of  romance  that,  from  1150  onwards,  flooded  the  whole  area 
of  mediaeval  literature.  If  we  take  the  most  important  of  these 
renewals,  and  then  the  most  renowned  romances  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  could,  I  believe,  establish  a  direct  connexion  between 
the  two.  William  of  Poitou,  who  fought  in  the  First  Crusade, 
wrote,  "  I  will  make  a  new  song,”  and  so  he  did.  That  song 
was  more  closely  related  to  modern  poetry  than  any  master¬ 
piece  in  the  classics.  Its  reiterated  rhymes  thrilled  down 
the  ages  till  they  woke  an  echo  from  the  lyre  of  Robert  Burns. 

Eleanor,  the  wife  of  two  kings,  the  mother  of  two  kings, 
and  of  two  daughters  married  to  great  vassals  whose  songs 
were  still  remembered,  was  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of 
romance.  Thanks  to  her,  St.  George  became,  in  the  words 
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of  Caxton,  “  patrone  of”  the  "  royame  of  Englond  and  the 
crye  of  men  of  warre.”  For  that  was  the  battle-cry  of  her 
grandfather  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  It  descended  to 
her,  together  with  his  love  of  poetry  and  his  love  of  crusading. 

As  the  advent  of  romance  sprang  from  early  contacts 
with  Celtic  mythology  and  Saracenic  marvels,  so  did  the 
development  expand  when  those  contacts  were  renewed  and 
multiplied.  Both  found  their  first  expression  in  French  poems, 
written  for  the  most  part  in  England,  because  the  conquest 
of  England  exalted  that  tongue  into  the  position  held  by  Latin 
through  the  Dark  Ages.  But  Latin  was  for  the  learned  alone  ; 
whereas  French,  for  many  reasons,  appealed  to  the  nations 
of  Europe.  To  the  Celts,  it  was  the  language  of  those  who 
had  defeated  their  Saxon  oppressors  ;  and  to  all  Christian 
people  the  language  of  those  who  had  delivered  Jerusalem. 
It  was  written  by  poets  who  welcomed  the  legends  which 
the  Latins  had  rejected.  Every  nation  saw  its  folk-lore 
embellished  by  consummate  artists,  and  its  eponymous 
heroes  glorified  with  pedigrees  from  the  warriors  who  had 
redressed  the  fall  of  Troy  by  erecting  the  walls  of  Rome.  In 
the  French  romances  of  the  twelfth  century  Europe  "  found 
herself.” 

I  am  not  concerned  to  exalt  the  romantic  above  the  classic 
method  in  literature.  Both  have  their  several  glories  and 
peculiar  seeds  of  decay.  I  am  solely  concerned  to  discover 
a  distinction  between  periods  called  classic,  and  periods  called 
romantic,  which  may  yield  a  clue  to  the  mystery  of  romance. 
Such  a  distinction  is,  I  believe,  disclosed  in  the  diversity  of 
their  attitudes  towards  the  strange  and,  specially,  towards 
the  strange  in  mythology.  It  is  all  but  impossible  to  analyse 
a  reaction  of  the  mind.  We  cannot  put  emotions  in  a  crucible. 
Yet,  guided  by  this  profound  distinction,  we  may,  perhaps, 
say  that  romance  results  from  welcoming  the  strange,  and 
specially  from  welcoming  the  symbols,  perforce  fantastic, 
in  which  foreign  lands  and  far-away  ages  have  sought  to 
express  their  ‘‘intimations  of  immortality”  and  doubtful 
wonder  at  “  that  perpetual  revolution  which  we  see  to  be  in 
all  things  that  never  remain  the  same.”  The  reaction  of  the 
mind,  when  confronted  with  the  strange,  is,  in  some  sort, 
a  recognition  of  ignored  realities. 

Romance  is  an  act  of  recognition.  When  Shakespeare 
attacks  the  reality  of  time,  as  if  suggesting  that,  round  time, 
there  is  eternity,  in  which  all  things  and  all  men  are  co-existent 
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and  co-eternal,  we  feel  that  a  rare  mind  is  soaring  through 
a  rarer  atmosphere  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  comprehensible. 
When  Tennyson  makes  Ulysses  say,  “  I  am  a  part  of  all  that 
I  have  met,"  we  feel  that  this  is  a  dark  saying.  Yet  there  are 
moments  when  it  seems  true  of  each  one  of  us.  Its  truth 
strikes  as  a  forgotten  face  strikes  by  its  strange  familiarity. 
At  such  moments  we  understand  that  darker  utterance,  “  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  A  sense  of  universal  affinity 
comes  into  literature  when  men  are  no  longer  content  with 
the  mythologies,  or  philosophies,  of  their  own  time  and  people. 
Then  they  turn,  with  a  kindly  curiosity,  to  other  nations 
and  other  ages. 

“  Than  longen  folk  to  goon  on  pilgrimages 
To  feme  halwes  couthe  in  eondry  londes.” 

Romance  revives,  and,  extending  her  welcome  to  the 
strange,  discovers  in  it  something  which  has  always  been  latent 
in  man’s  mind,  although  starved  by  convention.  The  old 
northern  mythology,  with  its  twilight  of  the  gods,  and  ceaseless 
battle  against  a  doom  of  eternal  cold,  is  not  so  absurd  in  the 
twentieth  century  as  amid  the  certainties  of  two  hundred 
years  ago.  We  are  taught  to  expect  that  catastrophe  by 
popular  science,  the  mythology  of  our  day.  But  our  day  is 
also  the  age  of  the  romantic  revival,  and  in  it  we  imitate, 
unconsciously,  the  attitude  adopted  towards  the  strange  by 
our  forefathers  in  the  first  romantic  epoch.  We  turn,  as  they 
did,  to  all  mankind’s  imaginings,  not  for  comfort,  but  for 
human  fellowship,  in  the  great  romance  of  man’s  adventure 
through  the  universe.  We  take  our  part  in  that  quest,  with 
a  brave  astonishment.  In  romantic  literature  we  listen  to 
the  camp-songs  of  our  comrades  and 
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[Speech  delivered  at  Denbigh,  October  20,  1884.] 

Gentlemen  : — I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for 
the  splendid  cordiality  of  your  reception.  There  is  nothing 
which  is  more  grateful  to  a  public  man  than  to  know  that  in 
the  performance  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  duty  he  has 
found  a  place  in  the  hearts  and  the  affections  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  to  whom,  perhaps, 
he  may  be  personally  a  stranger,  but  who  have  followed  his 
work  with  interest  and  with  generous  appreciation.  After 
the  proceedings  of  to-day  and  of  last  Saturday,  I  do  not  think 
that  our  opponents  will  be  able  any  longer  to  mistake  the 
feelings  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  No  number  of  ticket 
meetings  or  of  picnic  parties — no  amount  of  fireworks — will 
be  able  to  outweigh  the  deliberate  voice  of  the  people  of  Wales 
speaking  in  vast  assemblies,  such  as  that  which  I  address. 
You,  at  any  rate,  have  shown  that  you  acknowledge  the  rights 
of  the  two  millions  of  your  fellow-men  who  are  eagerly  waiting 
to  be  called  within  the  portals  of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
as  far  as  in  you  lies  you  will  put  up  with  no  further,  no  possible 
delay. 

When  I  see  the  eager  faces  before  me,  when  I  know  that 
you  have  come  from  a  great  distance  to  this  demonstration, 
I  feel  almost  ashamed  that  I  have  so  little  to  offer  which  is 
worth  your  attention.  I  have  no  new  story  to  tell  you.  As 
I  came  here  to-day  I  read  in  the  Standard  newspaper  a  com¬ 
plaint,  which  is  perhaps  justified,  that  the  Liberal  speakers 
have  worn  themselves  out  in  this  controversy,  and  that  they 
adduce  no  new  arguments  in  support  of  their  opinions.  It  is 
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true,  but  it  is  not  our  fault.  We  cannot  turn  and  twist  and 
change  our  opinions  and  put  forward  new  ones  every  full 
moon  as  the  Tories  do. 

“  A  merciful  Providence  fashioned  them  hollow, 

On  purpose  that  they  might  their  principles  swallow.” 

But  our  convictions  and  opinions  remain  what  they  always 
have  been,  and  the  arguments  by  which  we  support  them  are 
therefore  the  same.  The  point  of  view  is  not  changed,  and 
consequently  there  must  of  necessity  be  some  monotony  in 
the  landscape.  Therefore,  I  shall  make  no  apology  to  you  if 
once  more  I  attempt,  in  the  simplest  language  which  I  can 
command,  to  put  before  you  the  great  issues  upon  which  you 
have  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  I  rely  upon  your  intelli¬ 
gence,  your  patriotism,  and,  above  all,  your  sense  of  justice, 
without  my  aid,  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion. 

The  first  question  I  ask  is  this,  Shall  the  Franchise  Bill  be 
passed  ?  Will  you  tolerate  any  further  delay  in  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  two  millions  of  capable  citizens  who  are 
eagerly  looking  through  the  open  door  ?  This  question  of 
the  franchise  is  one  which  is  especially  interesting  for  the 
people  of  Wales.  You  have  nothing  to  gain  in  any  case  from 
redistribution,  although  if  Lord  Salisbury  had  his  way  you 
would  have  a  good  deal  to  lose.  But  with  regard  to  the 
franchise  it  is  altogether  a  different  matter,  and  I  will  put 
before  you  some  figures  which  will  show  you  how  you  stand. 
At  the  present  moment  there  are  in  Wales  altogether  nearly 
140,000  electors,  and  they  are  equally  divided  between  the 
boroughs  and  the  counties,  but  the  population  of  the  counties  is 
877,000,  while  the  population  of  the  boroughs  is  only  483,000,50 
that  you  see  that  the  counties,  with  a  population  nearly  double 
that  of  the  boroughs,  have  only  the  same  number  of  electors, 
and  if  the  Franchise  Bill  pass  there  are  something  like  70,000  new 
electors  in  your  counties  who  will  at  once  enter  upon  their 
political  rights.  Who  are  the  70,000  men  ?  They  are  your 
fellow-countrymen  in  the  first  place.  They  are  subject  to 
the  same  obligations  as  you  are.  They  are  men  of  like  feelings, 
of  like  capacity,  of  like  intelligence,  of  equal  patriotism.  Will 
you  be  content  that  these  men  should  be  deprived  of  all  their 
rights,  that  this  unjust  and  unreasonable  disqualification 
should  continue  until  Lord  Salisbury  can  arrange  some  scheme 
of  redistribution  by  which  you  will  be  deprived  of  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  representation  which  you  at  present 
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enjoy  ?  We  are  told  that  on  this  part  of  the  question  there 
is  really  no  difference  of  opinion.  Everybody,  it  seems,  is 
agreed.  Nobody  disputes  the  rights  of  these  70,000  sons  of 
Wales  or  of  the  two  millions  who  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
are  in  a  similar  position.  That  is  very  good,  but  then  how 
comes  it  that  the  men  who  say  this  are  still  blocking  the 
way  ? 

But  for  them,  but  for  the  Tory  party  speaking  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  these  men  would  at  the  present  be  secure  in 
their  electoral  privileges.  But  for  them,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  even  now,  they  might  obtain  their  rights.  For 
years  the  Tories  resisted  every  extension  of  the  suffrage.  They 
were  constantly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  political  power 
to  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  now  that  they  find  it  dan¬ 
gerous  any  longer  to  retain  these  arguments  and  excuses,  they 
are  seeking  every  pretext  and  pretence  by  which  they  can 
delay  what  they  dare  not  deny.  They  are  in  the  position  of 
the  owners  of  a  place  of  entertainment  who  should  say  to  a 
great  crowd  outside,  “  You  are,  we  admit,  entitled  to  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  performance  ;  you  have  paid  for  your  places  ; 
you  have  as  much  right  to  be  there  as  those  who  are  now 
enjoying  what  is  going  on  ;  but  we  have  not  made  up  our 
minds  whether  we  will  put  you  in  the  galleries  or  in  the  pit ; 
and  until  we  can  do  so — and  we  shall  not  hurry — you  must 
wait  outside  in  the  cold  and  the  play  must  go  on  without 
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you. 

Let  us  try  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter.  Let  us  try 
and  see  why  the  Tories  insist  that  redistribution  and  franchise 
are  to  go  together.  They  say  that  they  distrust  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  am  glad  of  it.  We  should  not  be  worthy  of  your 
confidence  if  the  Tories  trusted  us.  They  say  that  we  intend, 
as  soon  as  the  Franchise  Bill  is  passed,  to  perpetrate  a  fraud 
upon  the  constituencies  and  to  bring  in  a  scheme  of  redis¬ 
tribution  which  will  be  entirely  unfair.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
them  for  that  opinion.  We  have  very  strong  suspicions  of 
their  intentions,  and  I  do  not  object  if  they  return  the  compli¬ 
ment.  But  I  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
this  inclination  exists  on  our  part,  and  that  we  do  intend  some 
such  injustice  as  the  Tories  profess  they  expect  from  us. 
Who  will  be  the  sufferers  ?  Surely  the  people  who  will  suffer 
will  be  the  two  millions  of  new  voters,  because,  according 
to  this  supposition,  we  are  going  to  take  the  power  which  ought 
to  be  conferred  upon  the  individuals  in  order  to  preserve  the 
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influence  of  the  boroughs  which  are  supposed  to  be  favourable 
to  the  Liberal  cause,  and  therefore  it  is  the  new  electors  in 
the  counties  who  will  chiefly  suffer.  I  ask  you,  why  cannot 
the  Tories  trust  these  men  to  look  after  their  own  interests  ? 
Why  cannot  they  rely  upon  their  common  sense  to  punish  any 
party  or  any  Government  which  shall  attempt  to  do  them 
wrong  ?  I  do  not  see  how  the  Tories  are  to  get  out  of  this 
dilemma.  If  they  really  trust  the  new  voters — and  they 
are  full  of  professions  of  absolute  trust  in  them — why  are  they 
so  dreadfully  afraid  lest  any  of  you  should  have  any  voice 
in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to  you  ?  One  thing  I  am 
confident  of,  and  that  is,  that  if  this  business  is  settled  without 
reference  to  the  voice  of  the  new  voters,  and  in  a  way  which 
is  unsatisfactory  to  them,  we  shall  very  soon  have  the  whole 
question  raised  over  again.  We  shall  have  to  do  all  our  work 
once  more,  for  those  two  millions  of  Englishmen  are  not  so 
weak  or  so  foolish  as  to  accept  a  settlement  as  to  which  they 
are  not  consulted,  and  which  they  consider  to  be  unfair  and 
unjust. 

Let  us  now  carry  the  argument  one  step  further.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  Government  intend  to  bring  in  this  unfair  Bill,  how 
would  the  House  of  Lords  be  in  a  worse  position  for  reject¬ 
ing  it  if  they  passed  the  Franchise  Bill  than  they  are  now  ? 
They  would  have  exactly  the  same  power  to  reject  the  Redistri¬ 
bution  Bill  as  they  have  already  exercised  in  regard  to  the  Fran¬ 
chise  Bill,  and  surely  they  will  stand  better  before  the  country 
and  stand  better  in  the  eyes  of  every  sensible  and  reasonable 
man  if  they  reserve  their  opposition  to  a  Bill  of  which  they 
can  justly  disapprove  instead  of  wantonly  checking  a  Bill 
the  principles  of  which  they  profess  to  agree  to.  Can  there 
be  anything  more  absurd  than  these  pretensions  for  the  Lords 
to  throw  out  a  Bill  which  they  acknowledge  to  be  good  because 
they  fear  that  at  some  time  or  other  somebody  will  bring  in 
a  Bill  which  they  expect  to  be  bad  ?  It  is  as  ridiculous  as  if  a 
man  refused  a  £5  Bank  of  England  note  that  was  offered 
him  because  he  suspected  that  his  debtor  would  pay  his  next 
account  with  a  forged  cheque.  A  man  would  be  a  fool  or  a 
lunatic  who  did  anything  of  the  sort.  A  sensible  tradesman 
would  take  the  good  money  and  wait  for  the  forged  cheque 
to  be  presented  before  he  attempted  to  deal  with  it.  There¬ 
fore  the  conclusion  to  which  I  come  is  this — that  all  this  pre¬ 
tension  of  love  for  the  franchise  is  absurd  ;  that  it  is  insincere  ; 
that  the  Lords  dread  the  franchise  as  much  as  they  possibly 
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can  any  scheme  of  redistribution,  and  that  they  only  seek  for 
the  two  to  be  put  together  because  they  hope  in  that  way 
to  destroy  both  at  the  same  time. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  question.  Are  the  Lords  to 
dictate  to  us,  the  people  of  England  ?  Are  the  Lords  to  dictate 
to  us  the  laws  which  we  shall  make  and  the  way  in  which  we 
shall  bring  them  in  ?  Are  you  going  to  be  governed  by  your¬ 
selves  ?  Or  will  you  submit  to  an  oligarchy  which  is  a  mere 
accident  of  birth  ?  Your  ancestors  resisted  kings  and  abated 
the  horde  of  monarchs,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  you  should 
be  so  careless  of  your  great  heritage  as  to  submit  your  liberties 
to  this  miserable  minority  of  individuals  who  rest  their  claims 
upon  privilege  and  upon  accident.  I  saw  the  other  day  that 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  when  speaking  in  the  north  said  that 
I  never  spoke  about  the  House  of  Lords  without  showing 
that  I  was  animated  by  spite  against  that  assembly.  I  must 
say  I  think  that  a  very  unnecessary  observation,  and  if  I  had 
not  great  respect  for  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  I  should  say  it 
was  a  very  silly  one.  Why  should  I  have  any  spite  against 
the  House  of  Lords  ?  I  have  always  thought  that  it  was  a 
very  picturesque  institution,  attractive  from  its  connexion 
with  the  history  of  our  country.  I  have  no  desire  to  see  dull 
uniformity  of  social  life  ;  and  I  am  rather  thankful  than 
otherwise  to  gentlemen  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  wearing 
robes  and  coronets,  and  who  will  keep  up  a  certain  state  and 
splendour  which  is  very  pleasing  to  look  upon.  They  are 
ancient  monuments,  and  I,  for  one,  should  be  very  sorry  to 
deface  them  ;  but,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  admit  that  we  can 
build  upon  these  interesting  ruins  the  foundations  of  our 
government.  I  cannot  allow  that  these  antiquities  should 
control  the  destinies  of  a  free  empire,  and  when  they  press 
their  claims  without  discretion  and  without  moderation, 
when  they  press  them  to  an  extreme  which  their  predecessors 
never  contemplated,  I  say  they  provoke  inquiry  and  con¬ 
troversy  which  cannot  but  end  in  their  humiliation. 

I  have  read  somewhere  the  saying  of  a  certain  Rumbold,  who 
was  a  Puritan  soldier  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  believe  in  hereditary  legislators  when  he  found 
that  men  were  born  into  the  world,  some  of  them  with  saddles  on 
their  backs,  and  others  with  bits  and  spurs  ready  to  ride  them. 
That  is  a  condition  which  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  men  who  desire  to  preserve  the  authority 
of  the  Peers  are  wise  if  they  push  that  authority  so  far  as  to 
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set  people  thinking  what  grounds  we  have  for  giving  them  any 
authority  at  all,  and  how  they  have  used  the  authority  they  at 
present  possess.  I  am  at  once  prepared  to  admit  that  this 
is  a  warning  which  it  would  be  imprudent  and  irrelevant  to 
address  to  Lord  Salisbury.  Mr.  Rathbone  has  already  referred 
to  a  most  remarkable  utterance  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  which  has 
not  up  to  the  present  time  received  the  attention  which  it 
deserves.  I  noticed  it  when  I  saw  the  report  in  the  papers, 
and  I  have  since  wondered  very  much  that  it  has  not  been 
the  subject  of  articles  in  every  journal  in  the  kingdom,  for 
I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  without  exception  the  most  revo¬ 
lutionary  utterance  which  has  ever  fallen  from  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  statesman.  Lord  Salisbury  said  that  for  his  part  he 
wished  that  we  could  institute  an  American  Senate  in  this 
country. 

Now  the  American  Senate  does  not  rest  upon  hereditary 
privileges.  It  is  an  elected  assembly,  and  therefore  it  is 
evident  that  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  secret  heart — for  I  cannot 
help  thinking  this  expression  dropped  out  from  him  unawares 
— is  willing  at  once  to  abandon  hereditary  rights  as  a  condition 
for  the  formation  of  a  Second  Chamber.  Then,  gentlemen, 
he  and  I  are  at  one.  The  Tory  peer  and  the  Radical  commoner 
are  agreed,  although  I  think  we  should  differ  seriously  when 
we  came  to  consider  what  substitute  should  be  found  for  an 
assembly  which  Lord  Salisbury  is  willing  to  abolish.  But 
it  follows  from  this  that  if  Lord  Salisbury  is  leading  the  Peers 
to  their  ruin  he  is  doing  it  with  his  eyes  open.  He  is,  I  suppose, 
so  powerful  a  man  that  he  feels  ashamed  to  rest  his  claims 
to  public  influence  upon  inherited  accident.  I  admire  that 
tone  of  mind.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  if  he  be  pulling  the  House 
of  Lords  about  his  ears  he  has  no  regard  of  the  consequences. 
I  wonder  what  his  fellow  Peers  think  of  this.  They  are  not  all 
of  them  so  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  is.  And  I  wonder  whether  they  will  find  compensation 
for  their  extinction  in  the  fact  that  their  leader  will  appear 
in  the  disguise  of  an  American  Senator.  I  hear  a  gentleman 
say,  “  That  is  their  affair,  not  ours.”  Our  business,  gentlemen, 
is  in  view  of  the  pretensions  which  have  been  put  forward 
in  their  name,  to  examine  how  they  have  fulfilled  the  trust 
which  has  been  reposed  in  them  up  to  the  present  time.  I 
have  asked  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  this  controversy, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  an  answer,  what  single 
contribution  the  Peers  have  made  to  the  welfare  of  the  national 
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progress  and  liberty.  The  only  reply  I  have  had  was  from 
an  Irish  peer,  and  he  referred  me  to  Magna  Charta.  That  is 
a  long  way  back  to  go  for  a  character.  I  think  we  may  call 
for  some  later  testimonials.  We,  however,  call  in  vain.  The 
chronicles  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  one  long  record  of  con¬ 
cessions  delayed  until  they  have  lost  their  grace,  of  rights 
denied  until  extorted  from  their  fears.  It  has  been  a  history 
of  one  long  contest  between  the  representatives  of  privilege 
and  the  representatives  of  popular  rights,  and  during  this 
time  the  Lords  have  perverted,  delayed,  and  denied  justice 
until  at  last  they  gave  grudgingly  and  churlishly  what  they 
could  no  longer  withhold.  In  the  meantime,  what  mischief 
has  been  wrought,  what  evils  have  been  developed  that  might 
have  been  stayed  in  their  inceptions,  what  wrongs  have  been 
inflicted  and  endured  that  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
remedied!  We  are  told  that  the  object  of  the  Second 
Chamber  is  to  stay  the  gusts  of  popular  agitation  and  to 
give  the  nation  time  for  reflection.  I  defy  any  student  of 
history  to  point  to  one  single  case  in  which  the  House  of 
Lords  has  ever  stayed  the  gust  of  public  passion,  or  checked 
a  foolish  popular  impulse.  They  have  given  us  time  for 
reflection  often  enough,  and  the  only  result  of  that  reflection 
has  been  to  excite  feelings  of  regret  and  indignation  at  the 
waste  of  time,  and  at  the  obstacles  which  have  been  unneces¬ 
sarily  interposed  between  the  nation  and  some  great  and 
useful  public  reform. 

I  will  ask  you  now  to  bear  with  me  for  a  few  moments  while 
I  call  your  attention  to  some  details  of  the  history  to  which 
I  have  already  generally  referred.  Your  chairman  gave  at 
the  opening  of  the  meeting  a  long  list  of  measures  which  the 
House  of  Lords  has  rejected.  I  ask  you  with  regard  to  any 
one  of  these  is  there  the  slightest  doubt  the  House  of  Lords 
was  wrong,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  right  ?  No, 
in  spite  of  all  delay  these  measures  have  been  passed  into 
law.  Has  any  one  ever  been  found  to  say  that  it  would  not 
have  been  an  advantage  to  the  country  that  they  should  have 
been  passed  into  law  when  they  were  first  sent  up  to  the 
Upper  House,  and  that  the  country  has  not  lost  by  the  delay 
which  is  due  entirely  to  the  Peers  ?  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  follow  me  into  an  examination  of  the  baneful  influences 
that  this  assembly  exercises  upon  the  great  interests  of  the 
Empire,  and  I  will  call  your  attention  more  particularly  to 
two.  I  will  ask  you  to  have  regard  to  the  grievances  of 
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Ireland,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  consider  still  another  question, 
which  has,  perhaps,  more  interest  with  the  principality  of 
Wales.  With  regard  to  Ireland  you  know  that  the  condition 
of  that  country  is  the  constant  pre-occupation  and  anxiety 
of  English  statesmen.  After  centuries  of  a  hollow  union 
the  people  are  still  discontented.  We  only  hold  our  own  now 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  we  did  in  the  seventeenth,  by 
an  overwhelming  display  of  military  force.  We  have  been 
unable  to  rest  ourselves  upon  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
this  state  of  things,  so  discreditable  to  a  free  country,  is  due 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  the  action  of  that  club  of  Tory  landlords,  which  in  its  gilded 
chamber  has  disposed  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  with  almost 
exclusive  regard  to  the  interests  of  a  class.  The  House  of 
Lords  refused  Catholic  Emancipation  until  it  was  extorted 
from  them  by  the  dread  of  revolution.  They  maintained  as 
long  as  they  dared  the  iniquitous  penal  laws  by  which  the  life 
of  every  Irishman  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  meanest  of  the 
dominant  class.  They  have  at  all  times  rejected  or  delayed 
every  measure  intended  to  secure  a  more  popular  and  effective 
representation  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  they  have 
mangled,  or  postponed,  or  thrown  out  from  the  first  to  last, 
from  the  time  of  the  Union  to  the  present  day,  every  Bill  which 
was  intended  to  secure  to  the  Irish  tenant  his  fair  interest 
in  the  land  which  he  tilled  and  to  give  him  some  guarantee 
for  the  product  of  his  industry  and  his  thrift.  Again  and  again 
conciliation  has  been  delayed  until  it  has  been  too  late.  The 
offer  of  this  has  been  refused,  and  when  at  last  demands  which 
could  not  be  resisted  have  been  tardily  conceded  it  has  been 
of  no  avail,  and  no  gratitude  has  been  earned  because  none  has 
been  deserved. 

I  now  come  to  the  case  which,  as  I  said,  would  have 
greater  personal  interest  for  the  audience  I  address.  Wales  has 
been,  is  now,  and  I  hope  ever  will  be,  the  home  of  a  vigorous, 
self-respecting,  and  independent  religious  work.  The  people 
of  Wales  have  their  own  ministers  and  teachers,  whom  they 
have  learnt  to  revere  and  respect,  and  under  whose  guidance 
they  have  attained  a  simplicity  of  life  and  a  standard  of 
morality  which  cannot  be  exceeded  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  How  has  the  House  of  Peers  treated  the 
Nonconformists  of  Wales  and  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ? 
In  old  times  it  persecuted  you,  then  insulted  you.  The  days 
of  heavy  oppression  are  removed,  but  the  slights  and  insults 
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still  remain,  and  you  are  far  from  the  equality  which  is  your 
due. 

The  time,  I  hope,  is  in  our  view  when  the  last  shred  of 
inequality  and  inferiority  shall  be  removed,  and  the  last  badge 
of  sufferance  torn  from  your  shoulders.  But  the  treatment 
by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Dissenters  has  exceeded  in  injustice 
almost  anything  which  can  be  brought  against  it  in  reference 
to  any  part  of  its  proceedings.  The  House  of  Lords  maintained 
until  1828  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  by  which  Dissenters 
were  precluded  from  serving  their  country  in  any  local  office 
of  profit  or  honour ;  and  in  1834,  they  refused  to  repeal  an 
Act  which  made  the  licence  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  neces¬ 
sary  before  twenty  men  could  meet  together  for  common 
worship.  In  1836  they  insulted  the  Dissenters  by  requiring 
that  their  banns  of  marriage  should  be  read  before  Boards  of 
Guardians.  In  1839  they  refused  the  education  grant  because 
Dissenters  were  to  share  in  it.  Five  times  in  their  history 
they  rejected  Bills  for  abolishing  the  iniquitous  church  rate. 
Three  times  they  refused  Bills  which  would  have  given  the 
Dissenters  the  consolation  of  the  presence  of  their  own  ministers 
at  the  graves  of  those  whom  they  had  loved  and  lost.  Gentle¬ 
men,  at  this  moment  you  are  interested,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
your  credit,  in  the  higher  education  of  the  principality ;  you 
are  anticipating  much  from  the  colleges  which  are  being  so 
vigorously  promoted  ;  but  you  will  owe  very  little  to  the  House 
of  Peers  for  the  higher  education  and  the  culture  of  Dissenters. 
As  long  as  they  could  they  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
prevent  it,  and  four  times  from  1834  to  1870  they  rejected 
Bills  for  the  abolition  of  the  tests  which  deprived  Noncon¬ 
formists  of  the  prizes  at  the  national  Universities,  except  at 
the  sacrifice  of  their  conscientious  scruples.  No,  gentlemen, 
I  have  no  spite  against  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  as  a  Dissenter 
I  have  an  account  to  settle  with  them,  and  I  promise  you  I 
will  not  forget  the  reckoning.  I  boast  a  descent  of  which  I 
am  as  proud  as  any  baron  may  be  of  the  title  which  he  owes 
to  the  smiles  of  a  king  or  to  the  favour  of  a  king’s  mistress, 
for  I  can  claim  descent  from  one  of  the  2,000  ejected  ministers 
who,  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  left  home  and  work  and  profit 
rather  than  accept  the  State-made  creed  which  it  was  sought 
to  force  upon  them ;  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  I  share 
your  hopes  and  your  aspirations,  and  I  resent  the  insults,  the 
injuries,  and  the  injustice  from  which  you  have  suffered  so 
Ipng  at  the  hands  of  a  privileged  assembly.  But  the  cup  ig 
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nearly  full.  The  career  of  high-handed  wrong  is  coming  to 
an  end.  The  House  of  Lords  have  alienated  Ireland,  they 
have  oppressed  the  Dissenters,  and  they  now  oppose  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  the  people.  We  have  been  too  long  a  peer- 
ridden  nation,  and  I  hope  you  will  say  to  them  that,  if  they 
will  not  bow  to  the  mandate  of  the  people,  they  shall  lose 
for  ever  the  authority  they  have  so  long  abused. 


SIR  EDWARD  CLARKE 


THE  CHURCH 

[Speech  delivered  at  a  Meeting,  October  n,  1899.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Church 
as  indicated  by  those  who  are  outside  it  ?  It  is  said  that  the 
Church  is  an  ecclesiastical  body  of  fashionable  or  feeble  pre¬ 
lates  and  of  wrangling  prelates.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  self- 
complacent  laity,  having  fragmentary  beliefs  and  occasional 
devotions,  severely  respectable,  extremely  conservative,  ready 
always  to  listen  to  judicious  platitudes  about  Christian  life, 
but  resenting  the  intrusion  of  Christian  doctrine  into  the  actual 
and  practical  affairs  of  the  world,  and  inclined  to  tell  the 
preacher  to  mind  his  own  business  if  he  ventures  to  refer  to 
the  large  questions  of  social  polity  and  of  national  welfare. 

That  is  a  caricature — [cheers] — and  we  know  it  is  a  carica¬ 
ture  ;  but  is  it  not  worth  while  looking  at  it  for  a  moment  and 
asking  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  these  things  can  be  said  or 
thought  of  the  Church.  The  Church  has  done  and  is  doing  a 
splendid  work.  The  Church  has  been  in  the  darker  times  that 
have  gone  by  the  only  teacher  of  the  people.  [Cheers.]  It 
is  to-day  the  teacher  of  the  larger  part  of  the  children  who 
are  being  brought  up.  [Cheers.]  The  Church  is  one  of  the 
greatest — I  think  the  greatest — missionary  societies  of  the 
world ;  the  Church  is  one  of  the  greatest  temperance  societies 
to  be  found  ;  the  Church  is  sometimes — I  wish  it  were  always 
— the  greatest  peace  society  of  the  world.  But,  with  all 
these  things  to  think  of,  how  is  it  that  we  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  intellect  of  the  country  has  been  alien¬ 
ated  from  us,  and  that  the  greater  number  by  far  of  the 
hardworking  toilers  of  the  land  never  enter  a  temple  of 
Christian  worship  ? 

Is  not  the  meaning  of  it  that  the  Church  has  lacked 
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something  in  its  work,  that  it  has  been,  in  some  degree, 
wanting  in  the  great  opportunities  it  has  had  ?  Could  such 
things  as  the  horrible  overcrowding  of  which  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury  has  spoken,  the  prostitution,  the  intemperance, 
the  vice  of  gambling  which  we  see  all  around  be  if  we  had 
done  our  duty  as  Churchmen  with  the  strength  and  force 
of  the  Church.  [Cries  of  “  No,”  and  cheers.]  I  think  that 
we  have  heard  too  much  of  the  Catholic  revival.  [Cheers 
and  hisses.]  Is  it  not  time  that  there  be  something  of  a  Christian 
revival — [cheers] — a  revival  that  will  awaken  the  Church  to  a 
sense  of  its  duty  and  influence  and  capacity,  and  help  us 
to  make  the  Church  of  England  a  more  potent  factor  in  all 
the  moral  and  social  movements  of  the  time  ?  [Cheers.] 
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[On  November  6,  1895,  ^r-  Chamberlain  was  the  principal  guest 
at  a  dinner  given  in  London  by  Sir  Walter  Peace,  K.C.M.G.,  the 
Agent-General  for  Natal,  in  celebration  of  the  completion  of 
the  Natal-Transvaal  Railway  This  was  the  first  public  occasion 
on  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  appeared  in  his  official  capacity 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ;  and,  in  replying  to 
the  toast  of  “  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,”  which  was  proposed  by  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  High  Commissioner  of  Canada,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
took  “  The  Future  of  the  British  Empire  ”  as  his  theme.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  the  hearty  reception  you  have  given  to  this  toast.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  warmth  of  your  welcome,  and  I 
see  in  it  confirmation  of  the  evidence  which  is  afforded  by 
the  cordial  and  graceful  telegram  from  the  Premier  of  Natal, 
which  has  been  read  by  your  chairman,  and  by  other  public 
and  private  communications  that  I  have  received,  that  any 
man  who  makes  it  his  first  duty,  as  I  do,  to  draw  closer  to¬ 
gether  the  different  portions  of  the  British  Empire  [hear, 
hear]  will  meet  with  hearty  sympathy,  encouragement, 
and  support.  [Cheers.]  I  thank  my  old  friend  and  colleague, 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  has 
spoken  of  me.  He  has  said  much,  no  doubt,  that  transcends 
my  merits,  but  that  is  a  circumstance  so  unusual  in  the  life 
of  a  politician  [laughter]  that  I  do  not  feel  it  in  my  heart  to 
complain.  [Laughter.] 

I  remember  that  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  genial  Americans  who  ever  visited 
these  shores,  said  that  when  he  was  young  he  liked  his  praise 
in  teaspoonfuls,  that  when  he  got  older  he  preferred  it  in  table¬ 
spoonfuls,  and  that  in  advanced  years  he  was  content  to  receive 
it  in  ladles.  [Laughter.]  I  confess  that  X  am  arriving  at  the 
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period  when  I  sympathize  with  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
[Laughter  and  cheers.] 

Gentlemen,  the  occasion  which  has  brought  us  together 
is  an  extremely  interesting  one.  We  are  here  to  congratulate 
Natal,  its  Government  and  its  people,  and  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  completion  of  a  great  work  of  commercial 
enterprise  and  civilization,  which  one  of  our  colonies,  which 
happens  to  be  the  last  to  have  been  included  in  the  great 
circle  of  self-governing  communities,  has  brought  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion,  giving  once  more  a  proof  of  the  vigour  and 
the  resolution  which  have  distinguished  all  the  nations  that 
have  sprung  from  the  parent  British  stock.  [Cheers.] 

This  occasion  has  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the 
representatives  of  sister  colonies,  who  are  here  to  offer  words 
of  sympathy  and  encouragement ;  and,  in  view  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  character  of  the  gathering,  I  think,  perhaps,  I  may 
be  permitted,  especially  as  this  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
I  have  publicly  appeared  in  my  capacity  as  Minister  for  the 
Colonies  [cheers],  to  offer  a  few  words  of  a  general  application. 
[Hear,  hear.] 

I  think  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  we  are  approaching  a 
critical  stage  in  the  history  of  the  relations  between  our¬ 
selves  and  the  self-governing  colonies.  We  are  entering 
upon  a  chapter  of  our  colonial  history,  the  whole  of  which 
will  probably  be  written  in  the  next  few  years,  certainly  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  next  generation,  and  which  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  in  our  colonial  annals,  since  upon  the 
events  and  policy  which  it  describes  will  depend  the  future 
of  the  British  Empire.  That  Empire,  gentlemen,  that  world¬ 
wide  dominion  to  which  no  Englishman  can  allude  without 
a  thrill  of  enthusiasm  and  patriotism,  which  has  been  the 
admiration,  and  perhaps  the  envy,  of  foreign  nations,  hangs 
together  by  a  thread  so  slender  that  it  may  well  seem  that  even 
a  breath  would  sever  it. 

There  have  been  periods  in  our  history,  not  so  very  far 
distant,  when  leading  statesmen,  despairing  of  the  possibility 
of  maintaining  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  union, 
have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  vigorous  com¬ 
munities  to  which  they  rightly  entrusted  the  control  of  their 
own  destinies  would  grow  strong  and  independent,  would 
assert  their  independence,  and  would  claim  entire  separation 
from  the  parent  stem.  The  time  to  which  they  looked  for¬ 
ward  has  arrived  sooner  than  they  expected.  The  condi- 
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tions  to  which  they  referred  have  been  more  than  fulfilled ; 
and  now  these  great  communities,  which  have  within  them 
every  element  of  national  life,  have  taken  their  rank  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  world  ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one 
would  consider  the  idea  of  compelling  them  to  remain  with¬ 
in  the  empire  as  within  the  region  of  intelligent  speculation. 
Yet  although,  as  I  have  said,  the  time  has  come,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  fulfilled,  the  results  which  these  statesmen 
anticipated  have  not  followed.  [Cheers.]  They  felt,  perhaps, 
overwhelmed  by  the  growing  burdens  of  the  vast  dominions 
of  the  British  Crown.  They  may  well  have  shrunk  from  the 
responsibilities  and  the  obligations  which  they  involve ;  and 
so  it  happened  that  some  of  them  looked  forward  not  only 
without  alarm,  but  with  hopeful  expectation,  to  a  severance 
of  the  union  which  now  exists. 

But  if  such  feelings  were  ever  entertained  they  are  enter¬ 
tained  no  longer.  [Cheers.]  As  the  possibility  of  separation 
has  become  greater,  the  desire  for  separation  has  become 
less.  [Renewed  cheers.]  While  we  on  our  part  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  our  share  of  responsibility,  and  to  do  all  that 
may  fairly  be  expected  from  the  mother  country,  and  while 
we  should  look  upon  a  separation  as  the  greatest  calam¬ 
ity  that  could  befall  us  [hear,  hear],  our  fellow- subjects 
on  their  part  see  to  what  a  great  inheritance  they  have  come 
by  mere  virtue  of  their  citizenship ;  and  they  must  feel  that 
no  separate  existence,  however  splendid,  could  compare 
with  that  which  they  enjoy  equally  with  ourselves  as  joint 
heirs  of  all  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  as  joint  partakers 
of  all  the  influence,  resources,  and  power  of  the  British  Empire. 
[Cheers.] 

I  rejoice  at  the  change  that  has  taken  place.  I  rejoice  at 
the  wider  patriotism,  no  longer  confined  to  this  small  island, 
which  embraces  the  whole  of  Greater  Britain  and  which 
has  carried  to  every  clime  British  institutions  and  the  best 
characteristics  of  the  British  race.  [Renewed  cheering.] 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  We  have  a  common  origin, 
we  have  a  common  history,  a  common  language,  a  common 
literature,  and  a  common  love  of  liberty  and  law.  We  have 
common  principles  to  assert,  we  have  common  interests  to 
maintain.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  said  it  was  a  slender  thread 
that  binds  us  together.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  hav¬ 
ing  been  shown  a  wire  so  fine  and  delicate  that  a  blow  might 
break  it ;  yet  I  was  told  that  it  was  capable  of  transmitting 
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an  electrical  energy  that  would  set  powerful  machinery  in 
motion.  May  it  not  be  the  same  with  the  relations  which 
exist  between  the  colonies  and  ourselves ;  and  may  not  that 
thread  of  union  be  capable  of  carrying  a  force  of  sentiment 
and  of  sympathy  which  will  yet  be  a  potent  factor  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ?  [Hear,  hear.] 

There  is  a  word  which  I  am  almost  afraid  to  mention, 
lest  at  the  very  outset  of  my  career  I  should  lose  my  char¬ 
acter  as  a  practical  statesman.  I  am  told  on  every  hand 
that  Imperial  Federation  is  a  vain  and  empty  dream.  [Cries 
of  “No!  No!"]  I  will  not  contest  that  judgment,  but  I  will 
say  this :  that  that  man  must  be  blind,  indeed,  who  does 
not  see  that  it  is  a  dream  which  has  vividly  impressed  itself 
on  the  mind  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  who  does 
not  admit  that  dreams  of  that  kind,  which  have  so  powerful 
an  influence  upon  the  imagination  of  men,  have  somehow  or 
another  an  unaccountable  way  of  being  realized  in  their  own 
time.  [Hear,  hear.]  If  it  be  a  dream,  it  is  a  dream  that 
appeals  to  the  highest  sentiments  of  patriotism,  as  well  as  to 
our  material  interests.  It  is  a  dream  which  is  calculated 
to  stimulate  and  to  inspire  every  one  who  cares  for  the  future 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  [Cheers.]  I  think  myself  that 
the  spirit  of  the  time  is,  at  all  events,  in  the  direction  of  such 
a  movement.  How  far  it  will  carry  us  no  man  can  tell ; 
but,  believe  me,  upon  the  temper  and  the  tone  in  which  we 
approach  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  are  now  coming 
upon  us  depend  the  security  and  the  maintenance  of  that 
world-wide  dominion,  that  edifice  of  Imperial  rule,  which 
has  been  so  ably  built  for  us  by  those  who  have  gone  before. 
[Cheers.] 

Gentlemen,  I  admit  that  I  have  strayed  somewhat  widely 
from  the  toast  which  your  chairman  has  committed  to  my 
charge.  [“  No."]  That  toast  is  “  The  Prosperity  of  South 
Africa  and  the  Natal  and  Transvaal  Railway.”  As  to  South 
Africa,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  prosperity.  We  have 
witnessed  in  our  own  time  a  development  of  natural  and 
mineral  wealth  in  that  country  altogether  beyond  prece¬ 
dent  or  human  knowledge ;  and  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
past,  and  what  we  see  in  the  present,  is  bound  to  be  far  sur¬ 
passed  in  the  near  future.  [Hear,  hear.]  The  product 
of  the  mines,  great  as  it  is  at  present,  is  certain  to  be 
multiplied  many  fold,  and  before  many  years  are  over  the 
mines  of  the  Transvaal  may  be  rivalled  by  the  mines  of  Mg,* 
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shonaland  or  Matabeleland  ;  and  in  the  train  of  this  great, 
exceptional,  and  wonderful  prosperity,  in  the  train  of  the 
diamond  digger  and  of  the  miner,  will  come  a  demand  for 
labour  which  no  man  can  measure — a  demand  for  all  the 
products  of  agriculture  and  of  manufacture,  in  which  not 
South  Africa  alone,  but  all  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
itself  must  have  a  share.  [Cheers.] 

The  climate  and  soil  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
there  is  only  one  thing  wanted — that  is,  a  complete  union 
and  identity  of  sentiment  and  interest  between  the  different 
States  existing  in  South  Africa.  [Cheers.]  Gentlemen,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  union  will  be  forthcoming  [cheers], 
although  it  may  not  be  immediately  established.  I  do  not 
shut  my  eyes  to  differences  amongst  friends  which  have 
unfortunately  already  arisen,  and  which  have  not  yet  been 
arranged.  I  think  these  differences,  if  you  look  below  the 
surface,  will  be  found  to  be  due  principally  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  yet  achieved  in  South  Africa  that  local  federa¬ 
tion  which  is  the  necessary  preface  to  any  serious  consideration 
of  the  question  of  Imperial  federation.  [Cheers.]  But, 
gentlemen,  in  these  differences,  my  position,  of  course,  renders 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  take  no  side.  [Cheers.] 
I  pronounce  no  opinion,  and  it  would  not  become  me  to  offer 
any  advice ;  although,  if  the  good  offices  of  my  department 
were  at  any  time  invoked  by  those  who  are  now  separated, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  they  would  be  heartily  placed  at  their 
service.  [Cheers.] 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  success  to  the  Natal  Railway,  and  to 
every  railway  in  South  Africa.  [Cheers.]  There  is  room  for 
all.  [Cheers.]  There  is  prosperity  for  all  [hear,  hear] 
— enough  to  make  the  mouth  of  an  English  director  posi¬ 
tively  water.  [Laughter.]  There  is  success  for  all,  if  only 
they  will  not  waste  their  resources  in  internecine  conflict. 
[Hear,  hear.]  I  have  seen  with  pleasure  that  a  confer¬ 
ence  is  being  held  in  order  to  discuss,  and  I  hope  to  settle, 
these  differences.  I  trust  that  they  may  be  satisfactorily 
arranged.  In  the  meantime  I  congratulate  our  chairman,  as 
representing  this  prosperous  colony,  upon  the  enterprise  they 
have  displayed,  upon  the  difficulties  they  have  surmounted, 
and  on  the  success  they  have  already  achieved.  [Cheers.] 
And  I  hope  for  them — confidently  hope— the  fullest  share 
in  that  prosperity  which  I  predict  without  hesitation  for  the 
whole  of  South  Africa.  [Cheers.] 
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BLOOD  BROTHERHOOD 

[Speech  at  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Pilgrims’  Club,  held  in 
the  Savoy  Hotel,  London,  on  June  24,  1912.] 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  : — It  is  always  with  a  feeling  of 
trepidation  that  I  venture  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  because,  after  my  experience  in  their  own  country, 
fortified  by  what  I  have  heard  to-night,  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  if,  as  in  classical  days,  there  was  a  prize  for  oratory  at  the 
Olympic  games,  they  would  add  it  to  that  cargo  of  laurels  which 
every  four  years  they  take  back  to  America. 

I  presume  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  as  being  one  of  that 
band  of  pilgrims  who  set  forth  ten  years  ago  upon  what  has  proved 
a  long  journey.  In  olden  days,  we  associated  the  pilgrim  with 
a  staff,  with  a  scrip,  and  with  lofty  ideals.  We  have  had  no 
need  for  a  staff,  save  at  this  excellent  hotel.  [Laughter.] 
As  to  our  scrip,  in  these  days  of  taxation,  that  has  long  ago  been 
realized  ;  but  we  can  claim  to  have  as  lofty  an  ideal  as  any 
mediaeval  pilgrim.  Like  Bunyan’s  character,  some  of  us  can 
see  the  City  Beautiful,  and  the  delectable  mountains  far  off  on 
the  edge  of  the  horizon,  a  mirage,  perhaps,  and  yet  to  many  of 
us  something  to  grow  more  clear  and  definite  as  the  years  go  by. 
Blake  the  poet,  in  one  of  his  strange,  haunting,  mystic  verses, 
said : 

“We  cannot  cease  us  from  our  toil. 

Or  let  the  tool  drop  from  our  hand. 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England’s  green  and  pleasant  land.” 

When  we  speak  of  England  we  mean  that  broader  England 
which  lies  beyond  the  seas,  and  when  we  speak  of  Jerusalem 
we  think  of  that  good  fellowship,  of  that  inward  understanding 
which  causes  blood  brotherhood  to  be  recognized,  and  which  at 
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some  crisis  of  the  world’s  history  will  alter  possibly  the  whole 
future  of  the  human  race.  [Hear,  hear.]  It  is  the  goal  which 
many  of  us  see  ;  that  is  the  Holy  Grail  in  search  of  which  we 
have  set  forth  ;  it  is  to  be  attained,  not  by  refreshments  and 
ease,  such  as  we  enjoy  here  to-night,  but  rather  by  a  whole 
lifetime  in  which  every  feeling  and  thought  may  be  directed  . 
towards  so  noble  an  end.  [Applause.]  Yet  although  we  call 
these  hours  of  ease  and  refreshment,  they  also  serve  a  purpose 
of  their  own,  for  at  these  meetings  we  meet  men  from  the 
countries  beyond  the  seas,  and  learn  to  know  and  appreciate 
each  other’s  points  of  view. 

I  remember  hearing  in  South  x\frica  a  story  which  went 
the  round  of  the  camps  of  how  a  soldier  ascending  a  kopje  was 
shot  by  a  Boer,  who,  before  he  sank,  succeeded  in  bayonetting 
his  antagonist.  The  two  wounded  men  lay  side  by  side  all  day 
in  the  sunshine  ;  and  the  Boer  found  he  had  some  food  in  his 
wallet,  and  the  “  Tommy  ”  found  he  had  some  tea  in  his  ;  there¬ 
upon  the  two  combined  forces,  so  to  speak,  and  shared  their 
food  and  drink,  and  chatted  together.  At  last,  in  the  evening, 
the  ambulance  came  out,  and  each  of  the  men  was  taken  to  the 
hospitals  in  their  respective  camps  ;  and  as  they  separated, 
the  “  Tommy  ”  turned  in  his  litter  and  said  to  the  Boer,  “  Good¬ 
bye,  mate;  w7hat  a  blessing  it  is  we  met!”  [Hear,  hear.] 
Without  those  unpleasant  preliminaries,  we  can  echo  the 
sentiment. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  we  have  met,  because  we  cannot  meet 
without  learning  to  know  and  understand  each  other  better. 
[Applause.]  It  is  a  wonderful  work  in  which  we  and  others 
are  engaged  ;  and  if  one  ventures  to  cast  one’s  thoughts  on  the 
future  of  the  English  people,  one  is  lost,  not  only  in  pride,  but, 
most  of  all,  in  the  sense  of  responsibility.  [Hear,  hear.]  For 
it  is  so  obvious  that  the  future  of  the  world  lies  in  our  hands. 
[Hear,  hear.]  If  you  take  the  two  flags — the  flag  of  St.  George, 
with  all  the  multitudes  who  dwell  beneath  its  folds,  and  take 
the  flag  of  that  other  George — George  Washington :  that  George 
who  may  not  have  been  a  saint — I  do  not  know  that  they  pro¬ 
duce  them  in  Virginia  [laughter]— but  who,  at  least,  is  looked 
upon  by  every  Englishman  as  well  as  by  every  American  as 
representing  all  that  is  fine  and  noble  in  humanity  [applause]— 
if  you  take  the  flags  of  the  two  Georges  and  try  to  remember 
the  multitudes  who  are  beneath  them,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  now  almost  one  half  of  the  human  race  is  to  be  found 
under  one  or  the  other ;  nearly  500,000,000  is  the  gigantic 
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total  of  those  who  live  under  those  two  flags ;  and  when  one 
thinks  of  such  a  fact  as  that,  it  is  not,  surely,  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  future  of  the  world  lies  especially  in  the  ’ 
of  those  who,  realizing  their  responsibilities,  attempt  to  do  away 
with  every  jealousy,  with  every  cause  of  friction,  and  to  cause 
those  vast  forces  to  work  on  towards  one  end,  as  the  bodyguard 
of  civilization,  and  as  the  guarantee  of  the  future  peace  of  the 
earth.  [Loud  applause.] 


CHARLES  DICKENS 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES 

[Speech  by  Charles  Dickens,  as  President  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Institute,  at  the  distribution  of  Prizes  and  Certifi¬ 
cates  awarded  to  the  most  successful  students  in  the  first  year, 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  January  6,  1870.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — When  I  last  had  the  honour  to 
preside  over  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  which  again  brings  us 
together,  I  took  occasion  to  remark  upon  a  certain  super¬ 
abundance  of  public  speaking  which  seems  to  me  to  distinguish 
the  present  time.  It  will  require  very  little  self-denial  on  my 
part  to  practise  now  what  I  preached  then  ;  firstly,  because 
I  said  my  little  say  that  night ;  and  secondly,  because  we  have 
definite  and  highly  interesting  action  before  us  to-night.  We 
have  now  to  bestow  the  rewards  which  have  been  brilliantly 
won  by  the  most  successful  competitors  in  the  society’s  lists. 

I  say  the  most  successful,  because  to-night  we  should 
particularly  observe,  I  think,  that  there  is  success  in  all  honest 
endeavour,  and  that  there  is  some  victory  gained  in  every 
gallant  struggle  that  is  made.  To  strive  at  all  involves  a 
victory  achieved  over  sloth,  inertness,  and  indifference ;  and 
competition  for  these  prizes  involves,  besides,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  competition  with  and  mastery  asserted  over 
circumstances  adverse  to  the  effort  made.  Therefore,  every 
losing  competitor  among  my  hearers  may  be  certain  that  he 
has  still  won  much — very  much — and  that  he  can  well  afford 
to  swell  the  triumph  of  his  rivals  who  have  passed  him  in  the 
race. 

I  have  applied  the  word  “  rewards  ”  to  these  prizes,  and 
I  do  so,  not  because  they  represent  any  great  intrinsic  worth 
in  silver  or  gold,  but  precisely  because  they  do  not.  They 
represent  what  is  above  all  price — what  can  be  stated  in  no 
arithmetical  figures  and  what  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the 
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human  soul — encouraging  sympathy.  They  are  an  assurance 
to  every  student  present  or  to  come  in  your  Institution,  that 
he  does  not  work  either  neglected  or  unfriended,  and  that  he 
is  watched,  felt  for,  stimulated,  and  appreciated.  Such  an 
assurance,  conveyed  in  the  presence  of  this  large  assembly, 
and  striking  to  the  breasts  of  the  recipients  that  thrill  which 
is  inseparable  from  any  great  united  utterance  of  feeling,  is 
a  reward,  to  my  thinking,  as  purely  worthy  of  the  labour  as 
the  labour  itself  is  worthy  of  the  reward ;  and  by  a  sensitive 
spirit  can  never  be  forgotten. 

[One  of  the  prize-takers  was  a  Miss  Winkle,  a  name  suggestive  of  Pick¬ 
wick,  which  was  received  with  laughter.  Mr.  Dickens  made  some  remarks 
to  the  lady  in  an  undertone  ;  and  then  observed  to  the  audience  :  “  I  have 
recommended  Miss  Winkle  to  change  her  name.”  The  prizes  having  been 
distributed,  Mr.  Dickens  made  a  second  brief  speech.  He  said  :] 

The  prizes  are  now  all  distributed,  and  I  have  discharged 
myself  of  the  delightful  task  you  have  entrusted  to  me ;  and 
if  the  recipients  of  these  prizes  and  certificates  who  have  come 
upon  this  platform  have  had  the  genuine  pleasure  in  receiving 
their  acknowledgments  from  my  hands  that  I  have  had  in 
placing  them  in  theirs,  they  are  in  a  true  Christian  temper 
to-night.  I  have  the  painful  sense  upon  me,  that  it  is  reserved 
for  some  one  else  to  enjoy  this  great  satisfaction  of  mind  next 
time.  It  would  be  useless  for  the  few  short  moments  longer 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  I  happen  to  have  drawn  King  this 
Twelfth  Night,  but  that  another  Sovereign  will  very  soon  sit 
upon  my  inconstant  throne.  To-night  I  abdicate,  or,  what 
is  much  the  same  thing  in  the  modern  annals  of  Royalty — I 
am  politely  dethroned.  This  melancholy  reflection,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  brings  me  to  a  very  small  point,  personal  to 
myself,  upon  which  I  will  beg  your  permission  to  say  a  closing 
word. 

When  I  was  here  last  autumn  I  made,  in  reference  to  some 
remarks  of  your  respected  member,  Mr.  Dixon,  a  short  con¬ 
fession  of  my  political  faith — or  perhaps  I  should  better  say 
want  of  faith.  It  imported  that  I  have  very  little  confidence 
in  the  people  who  govern  us — please  to  observe  “people” 
there  will  be  with  a  small  “  p” — but  that  I  have  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  People  whom  they  govern ;  please  to  observe 
“people”  there  with  a  large  “  P.”  This  was  shortly  and 
elliptically  stated,  and  was  with  no  evil  intention,  I  am  abso¬ 
lutely  sure,  in  some  quarters  inversely  explained.  Perhaps 
as  the  inventor  of  a  certain  extravagant  fiction,  but  one  which 
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I  do  see  rather  frequently  quoted  as  if  there  were  grains  of 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  it — a  fiction  called  the  “  Circumlocution 
Office  ” — and  perhaps  also  as  the  writer  of  an  idle  book  or  two, 
whose  public  opinions  are  not  obscurely  stated — perhaps  in 
these  respects  I  do  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  Hamlet’s 
caution  to  speak  by  the  card  lest  equivocation  should  undo  me. 

Now  I  complain  of  nobody;  but  simply  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  I  did  mean,  and  as  to 
what  I  do  mean,  I  will  re-state  my  meaning,  and  I  will  do 
so  in  the  words  of  a  great  thinker,  a  great  writer,  and  a  great 
scholar,*  whose  death,  unfortunately  for  mankind,  cut  short 
his  History  of  Civilization  in  England :  “They  may  talk 
as  they  will  about  reforms  which  Government  has  introduced 
and  improvements  to  be  expected  from  legislation,  but  whoever 
wall  take  a  wider  and  more  commanding  view  of  human  affairs, 
will  soon  discover  that  such  hopes  are  chimerical.  They  will 
learn  that  lawgivers  are  nearly  always  the  obstructors  of 
society  instead  of  its  helpers,  and  that  in  the  extremely  few 
cases  where  their  measures  have  turned  out  well,  their  success 
has  been  owing  to  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom, 
they  have  implicitly  obeyed  the  spirit  of  their  time,  and  have 
been — as  they  always  should  be — the  mere  servants  of  the 
people,  to  whose  wishes  they  are  bound  to  give  a  public  and 
legal  sanction.” 


*  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 
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THE  DRAMA 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy  Banquet,  April  30, 

1904. 

Mr.  President: — To  be  a  guest  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
this  table  is  an  honour  in  itself ;  to  be  asked  to  speak  as  a 
representative  of  the  class  of  workers  to  which  one  belongs 
is  a  still  greater  honour ;  but  they  are  honours  fraught  with 
an  almost  paralysing  responsibility  to  their  recipient.  It 
occurs  to  me  what  a  terrible  ordeal  it  would  be  to  an  actor 
to  have  to  play  a  new  part  to  an  audience  entirely  composed, 
as  this  is  to-night,  of  the  most  distinguished,  the  most  learned, 
and  the  most  critical  men  of  the  day.  And  yet  I  take  comfort 
from  the  knowledge  that  from  the  learned,  the  wise,  and  the 
truly  critical  come  the  most  indulgent  tolerance  and  the 
readiest  and  kindliest  sympathy  towards  him  who  endeavours 
to  do  the  best  he  can  according  to  his  lights. 

An  interesting  item  in  the  diary  of  Macready  records 
how,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  the  guest  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy,  he  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called  upon  by  the 
then  president,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  to  make  a  speech.  To 
quote  his  own  words: — “To  our  astonishment,  I  may  say 
horror,  Eastlake  in  associating  literature  and  the  arts  mentioned 
the  names  of  Dickens,  Bulwer,  and  myself.  I  could  have  sunk 
to  the  earth.  Dickens  was  for  the  first  time  on  such  an  occasion 
completely  taken  aback.  He  rose  as  I  did,  thinking  to  cover 
myself  under  his  speech.  Dickens  replied ;  we  sat  down ; 
I  was  called  upon  to  rise.  Oh,  Lord,  I  was  compelled  !  I 
said  a  few  words,  I  know  not  what,  about  my  debt  to  the 
pictorial  art,  etc.,  and  sat  down.  I  cannot  remember  any¬ 
thing  further,  save  that  I  was  terribly  distressed.’’  Well, 
gentlemen,  times  have  changed  since  then,  when  it  appears 
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to  have  been  a  custom  to  add  to  the  terrors  of  public  after- 
dinner  speaking  by  calling  on  the  victim  for  impromptu  efforts. 
Gladly  as  I  would,  I  cannot  be  quite  as  brief  as  Mr.  Macready  ; 
but  like  him,  I  can,  on  behalf  of  my  brethren,  acknowledge 
our  immense  obligations  to  artists  and  to  the  pictorial  art ; 
but  it  is  not  alone  to  the  beautiful  works  of  great  masters, 
which  have  so  often  suggested  and  inspired  the  most  successful 
settings  of  the  stage,  that  we  are  indebted  ;  it  is  to  the  ready 
sympathy  and  practical  help  which  have  always  been  generously 
and  ungrudgingly  placed  at  the  service  of  the  theatre  by 
individual  painters  whenever  it  has  been  asked  for ;  and  I 
venture  to  say  there  is  hardly  a  manager  in  London  who  does 
not  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  a  debt  they  will  never  forget,  and  can  never  hope 
to  repay. 

Having  acknowledged  this  great  obligation,  it  may  seem 
ungracious  to  admit  that  mingled  with  our  gratitude  to  and 
affection  for  them  is  a  certain  amount  of  envy.  But  the  truth 
must  be  told,  it  is  so  !  We  envy  them  their  Academy,  we 
envy  them  their  diploma  of  excellence,  the  blue  ribbon  of  art 
they  are  able  to  bestow  on  those  they  deem  worthy  to  be 
elected  to  their  body ;  we  envy  them  their  noble  school  of 
teaching,  where  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  by  their  best 
masters  to  the  humblest  students  of  their  art ;  and  more  than 
all  do  we  envy  them  this,  that  when  the  creations  of  their 
brain  are  once  placed  upon  the  canvas  they  remain  through 
the  centuries  imperishable  and  steadfast  witnesses  of  their 
genius,  while  the  greatest  histrionic  achievements  are  writ, 
alas  !  only  upon  the  sand.  Twice  happy  painters ;  not  only 
can  you  command  the  admiration  of  posterity  for  yourselves, 
you  can  give  reflected  glory  to  those  you  select  to  be  the  subjects 
of  your  brush,  many  of  whom  would  be  scarce  remembered 
but  for  you. 

For  myself,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  that  if, 
in  the  distant  future,  my  name  is  ever  honourably  remembered 
in  connexion  with  the  art  that  I  follow,  it  will  be  due  not  so 
much  to  my  own  merits  as  to  the  genius,  and  generosity  of 
that  most  manly  of  men,  that  greatest  of  painters,  that  dearest 
of  friends,  John  Everett  Millais.  [Cheers.] 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  may  I  be  forgiven  if  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  one  little  plea  on  behalf  of  the  Cinder¬ 
ella  of  the  Arts— the  Drama.  True,  her  sisters  have  not  been 
either  haughty  or  unkind,  but  she  still  awaits  her  fairy  prince 
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to  take  her  by  the  hand,  to  raise  her  from  the  basement,  and 
give  her  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  those  more  favoured.  In 
the  presence  of  so  many  distinguished  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  I  would  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  on  some  fair 
spring  afternoon  when,  free  from  the  graver  cares  of  State, 
their  minds  may  lightly  turn  to  thoughts  of  love — to  love 
of  the  arts  [cheers] — they  may  help  us  to  the  fulfilment  of  our 
legitimate  aspirations,  the  endowment  of  a  national  theatre,  a 
theatre  which  should  uphold  the  noblest  traditions  of  the 
British  stage,  where  the  best  and  worthiest  dramas  of  British 
authors  should  be  performed,  and  to  which  a  sound  school 
of  gratuitous  dramatic  teaching  should  be  attached.  [Cheers.] 
Such  an  institution  would  at  once  raise  the  dignity  of  the  drama 
to  the  level  it  occupies  in  other  great  nations  of  the  world,  and 
would  help  to  check  those  malignant  growths  which  are  poison¬ 
ing  and  undermining  our  very  existence,  and  making  our 
stage  a  byword  and  reproach.  [Cheers.] 
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LEGISLATION  BY  REPRISAL 

[Speech  delivered  at  a  Banquet  of  the  1900  Club  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  December  13,  1912,  in  which  he  outlined  his  indictment  of 
the  Liberal  policy.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — I  have  in  the  first  place 
to  thank  you  for  your  magnificent  hospitality  and  for  the 
kindness  of  your  reception.  If  I  do  not  expatiate  upon  my 
feelings  of  gratitude,  believe  me  it  is  not  from  any  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  but  because  I 
have  to  talk  to  you  about  other  matters  of  a  rather  more  con¬ 
troversial  character.  I  wish,  however,  before  I  go  further  to 
join  with  the  chairman  in  the  expression  of  my  great  regret — 
and  I  am  sure  the  chairman  will  not  take  what  I  say  amiss — 
that  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Chaplin,  should  have  been  prevented 
from  taking  the  chair.  There  is  no  man  better  liked  or  more 
respected  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  him  either  in  public  or 
in  private  life.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  whether  in  the 
hunting  field  or  in  the  political  field  he  has  always  been  straight. 
[Hear,  hear.]  His  heart  has  always  been  in  the  right  place, 
and  we  are  sorry  on  this  occasion  he  should  have  paid  the 
penalty,  and  you  should  have  been  deprived  of  his  presence 
in  the  chair  this  evening. 

We  are  all,  I  take  it,  Unionists  in  this  room.  We  are 
Unionists  in  regard  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Unionists  in 
regard  to  the  Empire.  We  mean,  if  we  can,  to  keep  the  Union 
flag  a  little  longer,  and  not  to  reserve  its  use,  as  was  suggested 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  night,  for  “  suitable  occasions." 
[Hear,  hear.]  And,  as  Unionists  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
word/ Unionists  of  the  Empire,  we  are,  I  am  sure,  all  of  us, 
beyond  measure  pleased  and  proud  that  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  should  have  made  the  announcement  which  ap¬ 
peared  a  few  days  ago  in  the  public  Press.  [Cheers.] 
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That  announcement  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire.  We  all  of  us  rejoice  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
should  have  thought  fit  to  come  forward  spontaneously  to  take 
a  share  in  the  growing  burden  of  Imperial  defence,  and  we  are 
not  less  glad  that  she  should  desire,  and  she  will  no  doubt 
attain  it,  the  opportunity  of  associating  herself  with  us  in  the 
examination  of  those  great  problems  of  policy  with  which 
the  question  of  Imperial  defence  is  intimately  associated.  It 
is  upon  these  lines  that  we  desire  the  development  of  the  Empire 
to  proceed,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the  unsubstantial  founda¬ 
tion  put  forward  by  the  Home  Rule  Bill  now  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  One  other  word  with  regard  to  this  new  de¬ 
parture  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Both  the 
partners  have  no  sinister  designs  upon  any  one  else.  Both 
the  partners  have  no  motives  which  they  are  not  perfectly 
ready  to  declare,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  from  that  that 
the  partnership  is  likely  to  work,  not  only  for  the  security  of 
the  British  Empire,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  civilized  world. 
[Hear,  hear.] 

Well,  there  are  gathered  in  this  room  representatives  not 
only  of  the  1900  Club,  but  of,  I  think,  no  fewer  than  six  other 
Unionist  Clubs  connected  with  this  great  city.  These  clubs 
have  been  formed  not  for  the  sake  of  merely  convivial  gather¬ 
ings,  not  even  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  1900  Club  may 
frequent  the  cosy  premises  in  St.  James’s  Place,  but  because 
the  members  of  all  these  clubs  desire  to  promote  Unionist 
principles,  to  expose  the  misdeeds  of  our  opponents,  and  to 
correct  the  misrepresentations  which  they  use,  sometimes  with 
such  extremely  telling  effect.  I  think  we  may  be,  on  the 
whole,  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  our  endeavours.  The 
chairman  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  condition  of  things  which 
prevailed  after  the  General  Election  of  1906.  Some  of  us 
will  never  forget  it.  We  were,  for  the  moment,  a  shattered 
party.  Our  opponents  were  in  that  position  which  their 
leaders  have  so  often  coveted,  but  which  they  do  not  enjoy  at 
the  present  moment — a  position  of  independence.  At  this 
moment  we  are  the  strongest  of  the  four  political  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  by-elections,  upon  the  whole, 
have  resulted  in  adding  considerably  to  the  number  of  our 
recruits.  There  are  articulate  murmurs  of  discontent  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have 
seen  His  Majesty’s  Government  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  virtually  defeated  a  second  time,  morally  de- 
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feated  a  second  time,  in  their  endeavours  to  extricate  them¬ 
selves  from  their  first  defeat. 

Well,  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  the  party  that  the  tide  has 
turned.  Why  is  that  ?  I  think  it  is  because  we  have  all  of 
us  found  out,  the  country  has  found  out,  what  kind  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  it  is  under  which  we  are  at  this  moment  suffering.  We 
are  all  of  us  used  to  party  government.  Party  government  has 
its  drawbacks,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  not  a  bad  thing.  We 
have  been  used  to  party  government  with  constitutional 
safeguards.  Party  government  has  become  government  by 
a  Coalition,  and  the  safeguards  are  gone.  At  this  moment 
neither  King,  nor  Lords,  nor  Commons,  nor  the  people,  to 
whose  final  arbitrament  we  used  in  old  days  to  look  forward, 
stand  where  they  stood  a  few  months  ago. 

The  chairman  compared  the  House  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong  to  a  battery  with  spiked  guns.  He  gave  us 
an  account,  the  correctness  of  which  will  not  be  questioned  by 
those  present,  of  the — I  think  he  used  the  word"  degraded”— 
position  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  situation  has  passed 
out  of  the  control  of  Lords,  Commons,  and  people.  It  now 
rests  in  the  control  of  the  Whips’  room,  and  the  wirepullers, 
the  paymasters,  the  astute  bargainers  by  whom  the  forces 
of  the  Parliamentary  campaign  are  determined,  and  I  think 
it  may  be  worth  considering  for  a  moment  what  are  the  kind 
of  consequences  which  are  likely  to  follow  from  such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things.  One  consequence  occurs  to  one’s  mind  at 
once.  So  far  as  legislation  is  concerned  the  only  legislation 
which  stands  any  chance  is  legislation  which  will  be  the  means 
of  securing  votes.  Useful  legislation  of  the  ordinary  type  has 
to  stand  on  one  side.  [Hear,  hear.] 

We  had  an  object-lesson  a  few  nights  ago.  There  is  a  Bill 
which  has  been  for  some  time  before  Parliament  dealing  with 
the  treatment  and  care  of  the  feeble  minded,  a  Bill  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  result  of  an  important  inquiry,  greatly  desired 
by  most  of  our  local  authorities,  but  it  has  been  thrown  aside, 
as  the  Minister  told  us  the  other  evening,  for  what  he  called 
House  of  Commons  reasons.  Well,  we  all  know  what  House 
of  Commons  reasons  are.  What  is  the  easiest  form  of  pro¬ 
pitiating  votes  ?  I  venture  to  suggest  to  you  that  the  form 
which  has  been  found  easiest  has  been  the  expenditure  of 
public  money,  of  money  or  money’s  worth.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  an  irresistible  temptation  to  spend  public  money  lavishly 
and  thoughtlessly.  I  will  not  insist  on  the  lavish  character 
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of  the  expenditure  of  public  money  which  is  now  going  on. 
We  all  remember  the  time  when  Estimates  totalling  a  hundred 
millions  were  regarded  as  startling  and  very  alarming.  If  we 
go  on  at  the  present  rate  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  with 
Estimates  of  two  hundred  millions.  The  public  debt  grows  with 
enormous  strides,  the  municipal  debt  follows  suit,  our  credit 
falls  and  falls.  Ask  any  business  men  of  your  acquaintance 
what  they  think  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  But 
in  these  days  business  men  are  bled,  but  they  are  not  con¬ 
sulted.  [Hear,  hear.] 

I  notice  a  report  of  a  gathering  which  was  held  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  city  of  Huddersfield,  and  which  was  presided  over 
by  a  well-known  business  man,  Sir  Charles  Macara,  and  he 
said:  “  Our  advice  is  taken  with  avidity  only  when  it  suits 
the  party  in  power  ;  if  not,  it  is  received  in  quite  a  different 
manner."  [Laughter.]  We  all  know  what  that  different 
manner  is.  [Hear,  hear.]  It  also  results  that  our  expenditure 
is  ill  considered.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations. 
You  all  remember  how  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill  was  at  first 
to  cost  six  millions  sterling,  and  how  it  has  grown  to  eight, 
then  eleven,  and  finally,  I  believe,  it  stands  at  about  thirteen 
millions.  Conceive  what  it  would  mean  if  any  business  under¬ 
taking  were  conducted  in  that  manner,  and  what  would  happen. 
We  know  from  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  experience  ap¬ 
pointed  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  themselves  that  if  a 
little  more  care  and  thought  had  been  taken  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  deal  with  the  question  of  old  age  pensions  in 
Ireland  upon  what  the  Committee  describes  as  a  much  less 
costly  and  comprehensive  basis. 

Then  I  take  the  Insurance  Bill.  You  will  remember  that 
we  were  told  that  that  Bill  was  not  to  cost  the  country  a 
farthing.  [Laughter.]  I  believe  it  has  been  admitted  by  the 
Government  themselves  that  it  will  cost  somewhere  about 
seven  to  nine  millions  sterling  in  1913  or  1914,  and  we  know 
that  there  is  a  little  omitted  item  of  £1,600,000  which  will 
be  necessary  if  the  doctors  whose  co  operation  is  indispensable 
are  to  be  brought  into  line.  [Hear,  hear.] 

What  seems  to  me  tragic  in  these  matters  is  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — an  official  who,  in  the  days  when 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  Government,  was 
regarded  as  the  financial  conscience  of  the  Cabinet,  and  was 
held  in  considerable  terror  by  his  colleagues — is  now  the 
prodigal  son  of  the  family.  [Laughter.] 
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There  is  another  direction  in  which  public  money  seems  to 
me  to  go  very  fast  indeed  ;  I  mean  in  the  multiplication  of 
paid  appointments.  [Hear,  hear.]  Of  all  our  institutions  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  of  which  I  have  always 
felt  prouder  than  the  British  Civil  Service.  [Cheers.]  The 
British  Civil  Service  is  absolutely  loyal  and  detached  from 
party.  Why  has  that  been  the  case  ?  Because  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  recruited.  Sixty  years  ago  Parliament 
took  up  this  question,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  was  essential, 
if  the  country  was  to  be  well  served,  that  those  officials  should 
be  chosen  by  an  independent  body,  selected  by  merit  and 
promoted  by  merit.  [Cheers.]  Well,  what  happens  to-day  ? 
We  know  from  the  Parliamentary  return  that  between  the  years 
1906  and  1911  no  less  than  4,291  new  posts  were  created,  of 
which — and  this  is  what  I  would  particularly  like  to  dwell 
upon — 3,181  were  appointed  without  any  examination  what¬ 
ever.  [Cries  of  “  Shame.”]  I  do  not  want  for  a  moment  to 
impute  corruption  to  any  one,  but  what  I  say  is,  that  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  these  things  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  corruption. 
I  cannot  leave  the  question  of  paid  posts  without  referring,  if 
I  may  do  so  without  disrespect  to  my  House  of  Commons 
friends  in  this  room,  to  the  phalanx  of  paid  posts  in  the  shape 
of  memberships  of  the  House  of  Commons.  [Hear,  hear.] 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  grudge  our  House  of  Commons 
friends  any  solatium  they  receive  for  the  kind  of  life  which  they 
are  obliged  to  lead  in  these  days.  [Laughter.]  The  wear 
and  tear  of  temper,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
boot  leather  in  passing  through  the  division  lobbies — the 
other  evening  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  divisions  took  place — 
deserves  any  indemnity  which  our  generosity  can  provide. 
[Laughter.]  But  I  do  say,  in  all  seriousness,  that  I  believe  the 
House  of  Commons  lost  caste  distinctly  from  the  moment  there 
was  a  departure  from  its  old  position  of  unsalaried  indepen¬ 
dence.  [Cheers.]  And  I  may  add  that  if  anything  could  add 
to  the  shock  which  the  change  gave  to  public  opinion  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  change  was  given  effect  to  by  a  silent 
vote.  It  is  clear  that  a  Government  founded,  as  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is,  upon  a  coalition  of  groups,  has  to  be  careful  not  only 
to  reward  its  friends,  but  also  to  punish  those  who  may  have 
given  trouble  on  former  occasions,  and  you  will  find  that  that 
principle  has  been  carefully  observed  by  His  Majesty  s  present 
advisers. 

First  among  the  victims  comes,  I  think,  the  House  of  which 
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I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member.  We  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  choose  between  a  Radical  Government  and 
those  whom  a  Radical  Government  desired  to  use  hardly  or 
unjustly.  We  saved  the  denominational  schools  in  1906  ; 
we  saved  the  owners  of  licensed  premises  from  the  confiscation 
of  their  property  in  1908  ;  and  in  1909  we  ventured  to  reserve 
until  the  people  of  the  country  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  views  upon  a  most  iniquitous  Budget.  [Cheers.] 
I  ask  you  to  observe  that  the  complaint  made  against 
us  was  not  that  a  Second  Chamber  had  no  right  to  do  these 
things,  but  that  a  Second  Chamber  constituted  as  the  House 
of  Lords  is  constituted  had  no  right  to  do  them.  Well,  we 
were  perfectly  right  to  meet  our  critics  half-way. 

You  will  recollect  that  we  came  forward  with  the  outline 
of  a  scheme  for  reconstructing  the  House,  and  with  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  procedure  for  adjusting  the  relations  between  the  two 
Houses,  but  our  opponents  were  out  for  destruction,  not  for 
construction,  and  you  will  not  have  forgotten  that  in  spite  of 
all  their  pledges  it  is  destruction  and  not  construction  that 
they  have  accomplished  up  to  the  present  time.  [Hear,  hear.] 
Their  solicitude  for  a  Second  Chamber  has  been  mitigated  to 
the  admission  to  it  of  new  Peers  at  the  rate  of  somewhere 
about  ten  per  annum,  wealthy  gentlemen  who  are  no  doubt 
regarded  by  adherents  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  as  fresh 
examples  of  those  recently  ennobled  rich  whom  they  lose  no 
opportunity  of  deriding.  [Laughter.] 

Another  interest  off  which  old  scores  have  been  paid  is 
the  Church.  The  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  rather  a  big  fence  even  for  His  Majesty’s  Government  to 
ride,  so  they  determined  to  concentrate  on  a  little  outer  Church 
which  they  believed — wrongly,  I  think — to  be  rather  weakly 
held.  Why  was  that  ?  It  is  said  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  imposed  on  the  people  of  Wales,  as  if,  forsooth,  we  were 
sending  out  some  brazen  image  to  Wales  and  compelling 
the  people  of  that  country  to  do  obeisance  to  it.  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  does  not 
hurt  a  human  being  in  that  country,  and  to  say  moreover  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  people  in  Wales  who  would  be  in 
a  very  bad  way  without  its  ministrations.  [Cheers.]  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  never  so  impassioned  in  his 
eloquence  as  when  he  visits  the  glens  and  mountains  of  his 
own  country.  Well,  let  him  look  at  those  glens  and  moun¬ 
tains,  and  what  will  he  find  ?  He  will  find  a  poor  and  scattered 
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population,  badly  provided  with  religious  ministrations ;  he 
will  find  a  clergy  who,  like  their  people,  are  poor,  and  he  will 
find  over  two  hundred  parishes  where  the  clergyman  of  the 
Church  is  the  only  clergyman  by  whom  religious  ministra¬ 
tions  are  given  to  the  people  at  all.  [Hear,  hear.]  That 
is  surely  a  very  poor  little  hen-roost  to  rob,  and  robbery 
is  the  word  :  cruel  robbery,  because  those  who  are  plundered 
are  poor ;  unjust  robbery,  because  the  title  of  the  Church 
to  its  endowments  is  unimpeachable ;  wanton  robbery, 
because  nobody  denies  that  the  Church  is  doing  good  work  in 
Wales  at  the  present  moment.  Can  we  be  surprised  that  this 
unjust  measure  is  regarded  with  disfavour  not  only  by  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  by  a  great  many  Nonconformists 
who  have  endowments  of  their  own,  and  fear  that  their  turn 
may  come  some  day,  and  who  do  not  quite  relish  the  idea  of 
seeing  a  Protestant  Church  plundered  by  the  votes  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Irish  in  Parliament  ? 

Another  interest  has  been  singled  out  for  specially  severe 
treatment — I  mean  the  landed  interest.  The  land  is  very 
naturally  chosen  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind,  probably  because 
those  connected  with  the  land  have  always  been  under  the 
suspicion  of  having  a  Conservative  disposition,  but  also  for 
another  reason.  Capital,  as  we  all  know,  has  wings,  and  easily 
transfers  itself  from  places  where  it  is  unfairly  treated  to  those 
where  it  meets  with  just  treatment.  But  the  land  cannot 
transfer  itself.  The  land,  so  to  speak,  may  be  shot  sitting, 
and  that  is  what  makes  it  so  attractive  to  the  Radical  sports¬ 
men.  [Laughter.]  We  often  ask  why  it  is  that  the  owner  of 
land  is  regarded  as  a  fitter  subject  for  severe  treatment  than 
the  owner  of  property  of  the  same  amount  in  securities.  On 
the  face  of  it,  it  is  the  former  of  the  two  which  would  seem  to 
be  entitled  to  the  more  consideration.  He  contributes  a 
larger  share  towards  the  rates  and  taxes  of  the  country.  He 
incurs  more  responsibility,  and  one  would  have  thought  he 
was  entitled  to  some  consideration.  That  is  the  more  the 
case,  because  we  all  know  that  the  landed  interest  has  in  recent 
years  had  a  very  hard  struggle.  I  have  seen  it  stated  on 
what  I  believe  to  be  good  authority  that  the  capital  value  of 
agricultural  land  in  England  has  fallen  by  fully  one-half  within 
our  recollection.  I  have  seen  it  also  stated  that  the  agricultural 
revenue  of  this  country  does  not  represent  more  than  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest  upon  the  capital  which  has  been  expended 
upon  it.  All  these  things  have  been  ignored  in  the  Budget  of 
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1909.  What  has  resulted  ?  A  good  many  of  these  con¬ 
tingencies  might  have  been  foreseen.  A  good  many  people 
are  selling  their  property,  with  the  result  that  great  hardship 
is  being  occasioned  to  what  we  speak  of  as  the  sitting  tenant, 
whose  one  ambition  is  to  be  left  alone  and  for  whom  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  bring  in  a  Bill  which  has  just  passed 
through  Parliament. 

A  tremendous  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  building  industry. 
The  figures  are  extremely  remarkable.  In  the  nine  years 
preceding  the  Budget  the  number  of  new  houses  built  every 
year  was  nearly  100,000.  The  year  after  the  Budget  there 
was  a  sudden  drop  to  15,000.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  these  were  inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  but  the 
great  number  of  them  were,  so  that  you  have  a  double  in¬ 
justice.  You  have  deprived  the  working  classes  of  a  great 
quantity  of  improved  accommodation,  and  you  have  struck 
a  very  hard  blow  at  the  building  trade,  which  we  all  wish  to 
encourage  as  much  as  we  can.  We  should  perhaps  judge  these 
proceedings  more  charitably  if  they  had  the  effect  of  putting 
a  great  quantity  of  money  into  the  public  Exchequer,  but  we 
know  that  that  has  not  been  the  case.  The  increment  value 
duty,  I  believe,  cost  in  the  last  three  years  in  valuation  alone 
something  like  a  million  sterling,  in  return  for  which  we  have 
the  magnificent  yield  of  £6,000 — not  very  good  business. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  a  further  attack  is  apparently  being 
organized.  I  hope  some  of  you  will  pay  a  little  attention  to 
what  is  generally  described  as  the  secret  land  inquiry  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government.  It  is  an  inquiry  the  origin  of  which 
is  wrapped  in  impenetrable  mystery.  It  is  not  a  Government 
inquiry,  so  we  are  told,  but  it  is  instigated  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  carried  out  by  gentlemen  representing  the 
Government  and  acting  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Government. 
They  do  this  in  spite  of  the  emphatic  statement  of  the  Prime 
Minister  that  they  have  not  been  authorized  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  There  is  somewhere  or  other  a  point  at  which  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  ends  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  begins,  and  there  is  another 
point  where  the  responsibility  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ends  and  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
begins.  [Loud  laughter.]  We  with  our  simple  minds  are 
unable  to  grasp  this  refined  distinction.  We  were  given  to 
understand  that  all  this  information  is  wanted  in  order  to 
enable  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  promote  legislation  upon 
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facts  when  the  facts  have  been  ascertained.  They  won’t  wait 
for  the  facts.  The  inquiry  was  to  be  impartial,  each  side  was 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  itself  heard,  but  meanwhile 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proclaimed  to  all  concerned 
that  the  land  system  has  been  found  guilty  of  the  tremendous 
offence  of  feudalism,  and  it  is  to  be  burst  up  as  the  reward  of 
its  iniquities. 

What  makes  these  proceedings  so  deplorable  is  this — that 
I  believe  all  practical  people  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
agriculture  in  this  country  are  prepared  to  admit  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  and  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  as  to 
our  present  system  of  agriculture.  We  all  desire  and  believe 
that  a  larger  return  might  be  obtained  from  the  land.  We 
should  all  like  to  see  a  larger  number  of  people  established 
upon  it.  We  should  all  like  to  see  them  better  housed,  but 
all  these  things  hang  together,  and  all  these  things  spell  capital. 
Without  capital  you  will  not  have  the  competition  for  labour 
to  send  up  wages,  and  you  will  not  have  the  liberal  expenditure 
on  housing  which  improves  the  accommodation  of  the  working 
classes,  or  that  more  intensive  farming  which  most  of  us  would 
like  to  see  adopted  where  circumstances  permit.  All  these 
things  involve  the  use  of  capital  and  the  co-operation  of  class 
with  class.  You  cannot  benefit  the  cause  of  agriculture  by 
preaching  class  hatred  and  making  every  one  think  twice  before 
he  invests  another  shilling  in  the  agriculture  of  this  country. 

I  have  only  one  word  more  to  say  before  I  sit  down.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  danger 
of  this  system  of  what  I  would  call  legislation  by  reprisal. 
We  have  seen  in  the  past  one  party  replaced  by  another,  one 
party  differing,  perhaps,  fundamentally  from  its  predecessor 
upon  great  questions  of  principle.  Each  party  has  left  its 
mark  upon  the  Statute  Book,  and  the  work  of  one  party  has 
been,  if  not  joyfully  accepted,  at  any  rate  loyally  acquiesced 
in  by  the  other,  and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  our  legislation 
has  been  on  the  whole  a  very  fair  and  moderate  reflection  of 
the  trend  of  thought  in  the  two  great  political  parties  to  which 
we  have  been  used.  But  if  for  that  good  old  system  we  are 
to  substitute  another  system,  under  which  there  are  to  be  suc¬ 
cessive  and  violent  changes  forced  upon  the  country  without 
discussion,  over  the  head  of  the  people  in  a  spirit  of  vindictive¬ 
ness,  and,  above  all,  while  the  Constitution  is  out  of  gear, 
then  I  say  you  will  not  find  that  one  party  will  accept  what 
has  been  done  by  the  other,  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  will 
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find  an  urgent  and  probably  an  irresistible  demand  for  the 
cancellation  by  one  party  of  what  another  party  has  done. 

Thus  there  will  be  substituted  for  the  steady  and  even  flow 
of  legislation  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  violent 
spasmodic  changes,  which  will,  I  am  convinced,  not  be  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country.  [Cheers.]  It 
would  be  a  bad  day  for  this  country  if  it  were  so  to  happen 
that  extreme  views  on  one  side  were  to  be  followed  by  extreme 
views  on  the  other,  and  that  we  had  to  look  forward  to  a 
succession  of  what  can  only  be  described  as  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  reproaches  which  can  be  made  to  this  Government 
that  they  have  brought  us  within  measurable  distance  of  that 
unfortunate  state  of  things.  [Cheers.] 
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THE  1909  BUDGET 

[Speech  delivered  at  Nuneham  Park,  August  26,  1909.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — A  great  writer  once  said  that  if 
a  London  cabman  had  the  sense  to  invent  sixpenny  fares  he 
would  make  a  fortune  in  a  year;  but  he  added  that  if  he 
had  the  sense  to  invent  sixpenny  fares  he  would  not  be  a 
London  cabman.  [Laughter.]  I  think  we  can  say  of  the 
Conservatives  that  if  they  had  the  sense  to  drop  their  dukes 
and  adopt  a  policy  of  social  reform  they  might  again  come 
back  into  power  in  England,  but  if  they  had  the  sense  to 
do  that,  they  would  not  be  Conservatives.  [Laughter.] 

Some  one  once  described  a  rhinoceros  as  a  beast  that  was 
very  wicked — when  people  attacked  him  he  defended  him¬ 
self.  [Laughter.]  That  I  submit  is  the  position  of  the  Liberal 
party  at  the  present  time.  Many  members  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party  have  been  threatening  every  form  of  petty  social 
persecution  which  the  big  landlord  could,  if  he  liked,  put  upon 
his  tenants.  They  were  threatening  a  social  terrorism  which 
was  creating  a  perfectly  sound  and  natural  condemnation  of 
a  section  of  the  landed  class  in  this  country.  We  were  very 
patient  with  these  people,  but  when  we  found  that  they  were 
cheerily  discussing  how  they  would  throw  out  the  Budget  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  we  decided  that  we  had  better,  like  the 
rhinoceros,  defend  ourselves.  [Cheers.]  And  directly  we 
began  to  fight  we  found  we  had  won.  [Cheers.] 

The  subjects  raised  by  such  letters  as  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  and  Lord  Londonderry,  who  said  he 
could  not  give  up  his  shooting  because  he  gave  his  grouse  to 
the  unemployed  [laughter],  or  those  raised  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  his  Limehouse  speech,  would  not  be  so  lightly  settled 
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as  some  people  thought.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you 
think  that  the  Budget  will  be  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
That  delusion  is  over.  I  am  glad,  speaking  as  a  Minister, 
that  that  delusion  is  over,  but  if  I  were  speaking  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  Liberal  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  be  so  glad,  and 
that  I  should  not  be  anxious  that  the  House  of  Lords  should 
throw  out  the  Finance  Bill.  To  do  that  would  be  a  declar¬ 
ation  of  war  upon  the  people  of  this  country — a  declaration  of 
a  constitutional  revolution,  and  revolutions  were  met  by  revo¬ 
lutions.  [Cheers.]  They  are  free  to  choose  the  battle¬ 
ground,  although  I  think  it  would  end  in  a  few  snarlings,  and 
bitings,  and  indignations,  and  prophecies  of  ruin.  The  Bill 
will  pass ;  but  if  it  does  not  pass  I  want  you  to  be  ready 
[cheers],  I  want  you  to  show  that  the  indecent  spectacle  of 
a  House  of  Lords,  consisting  of  the  owners  of  one-third  of  the 
land  of  this  country,  being  prepared  to  accept  every  kind  of 
tax — taxes  on  sugar,  corn,  and  tobacco — and  not  accepting 
a  tax  on  land,  is  a  spectacle  which  the  English  people,  without 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  have  no  intention  of  standing.  [Cheers.] 
It  will  mean  not  only  the  passing  of  this  Budget,  but  the 
complete  ruin  of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  all  time. 
[Cheers.] 

This  Budget  is  not  an  end,  it  is  only  the  beginning — it  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  country,  it 
is  forcing  through  prickly  hedges  and  highways  to  the  path¬ 
way  which  leads  to  future  progress.  It  is  the  opening  of  a 
war,  not  against  a  few  dukes,  shivering  at  what  may  befall 
them,  not  against  any  interest,  rich  or  poor  in  this  country, 
but  the  opening  of  a  war  against  poverty  and  social  disease 
which  are  recognized  by  visitors  to  this  country  to  be  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  richest  civilization  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
[Cheers.] 
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MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR  ADULT  WORKERS 

[Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  9,  1913,  by  the 
(Labour)  Member  for  Woolwich.] 

Mr.  Speaker  : — I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  need  for  a  30s. 
minimum  wage,  and  move,  “  That  the  right  of  every  family  in 
the  country  to  an  income  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its 
members  in  decency  and  comfort  should  be  recognized,  and 
this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  Trade  Boards  Act  should  be 
so  extended  as  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
wage  of  at  least  30s.  per  week  for  every  adult  worker  in  urban 
areas  and  a  minimum  wage  that  will  secure  an  approximately 
equal  standard  of  life  for  every  adult  worker  in  rural  areas,  and, 
further,  declares  that  the  Government  should  set  an  example 
by  adopting  the  minimum  of  30s.  per  week  in  its  own  work¬ 
shops  and  inserting  it  as  a  condition  in  all  contracts."  I  notice 
on  the  Order  Paper  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
House  should  see  that  working  men  gave  value  for  the  money 
they  received.  I  once  knew  a  man  who  went  "  courting," 
and  after  a  short  time  he  asked  the  father  of  his  young  lady 
whether  he  would  consent  to  his  daughter  getting  married. 
"How  much  do  you  earn?"  inquired  the  father.  "Three 
pounds  a  week,"  was  the  reply.  "That  will  do  for  me,"  said 
the  father.  "Take  her,  and  God  bless  you  with  her."  On 
the  Saturday  night  following  the  marriage  the  man  on  returning 
from  work  threw  a  sovereign  into  his  wife’s  pocket.  "  ’Ere," 
she  said,  "  what  does  this  mean  ?  "  "  That  is  my  wages," 

replied  the  husband.  "  I  thought  you  told  my  father  that 
you  earned  three  pounds,"  said  the  wife.  "  So  I  do,"  replied 
the  husband,  "  but  I  do  not  get  it."  [Loud  laughter.] 

Hon.  members  opposite  talked  a  good  deal  about  Empire, 
but  very  little  of  the  difficulties  of  the  working  man.  One 
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night  a  man  who  had  attended  an  Empire  meeting  went  home 
and  told  his  wife  that  he  was  one  of  the  Empire.  “  Are 
you?”  inquired  the  wife.  “Yes,”  replied  the  husband; 
”  what  are  you  grumbling  about  ?  ”  “I  cannot  fry  the  fish 
and  hold  the  baby  too,”  said  the  wife,  "  so  you  had  better 
lay  hold  of  your  bit  of  the  Empire  while  I  fry  the  fish.”  [Re¬ 
newed  laughter.]  Another  amendment  on  the  paper  pro¬ 
posed  that  all  employers  paying  less  than  4 \d.  an  hour  to  adult 
men  should  be  required  to  notify  such  rate  of  payment  to  the 
clerk  of  the  local  authority.  I  can  see  them  all  going  down 
to  the  offices  of  the  local  authority.  [Laughter.]  I  can  see 
the  notice  being  stuck  up,  ”  Come  early  to  avoid  the  crush.” 
[Laughter.] 

To  those  people  who  said  that  30s.  a  week  was  too  much, 
I  can  say  that  I  have  never  worked  at  less  than  that  figure 
without  getting  into  debt.  Does  the  House  expect  it  is  going 
to  get  a  great  Imperial  race  by  treating  the  working  classes 
as  they  are  now  treated  ?  Parliament  can,  if  it  chooses, 
provide  that  every  man  in  this  country  shall  have  a  decent 
living  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  The  answer  will  be  that  there 
is  not  enough  money.  If  the  Empire  was  in  danger  the  money 
could  be  found,  and  yet  the  Empire  can  be  strengthened  from 
the  homes  and  kitchens  of  the  poor  as  much  as  by  Dread¬ 
noughts.  The  working  man  has  not  forgotten  all  the  edu¬ 
cation  he  has  got  for  the  last  forty-five  years.  His  grand¬ 
father  knew  poverty,  his  father  knew  the  cause  of  it,  and  the 
working  man  of  to-day  knows  the  remedy  for  it,  and  comes 
to  this  House  to  ask  a  remedy  for  it. 

This  nation  is  richer  than  any  historian  ever  dreamt  that 
any  nation  could  be.  In  our  streets  and  fine  mansions  are 
to  be  seen  wealth,  ease,  luxury,  and  idleness  even  unto  crim¬ 
inality  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  poverty,  misery,  squalour, 
and  wretchedness  even  unto  the  sinfulness  of  neglect,  and  we 
ask  a  man  when  he  got  down  where  he  had  been  working, 
why  did  he  not  foresee  there  would  be  a  shrinkage  of  trade, 
why  was  he  not  more  self-denying  ?  My  God,  on  the  wages 
paid  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor !  They  were  asking  for  a  man's 
share,  not  a  dog’s  share.  The  nation  could  afford  to  pay  it, 
and  some  day  the  workers  would  make  them  pay.  [Labour 
cheers.] 
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THE  DANGERS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

[Speech  delivered  July  12,  1911,  at  the  Sessional  Dinner  of 
'  the  United  Club.] 

Gentlemen  : — I  think  that  the  silliest  thing  that  we  Unionists 
can  do,  the  greatest  political  error  we  can  commit,  is  ever  to 
attempt  to  ape  Radicalism.  [Hear,  hear.]  You  may  be 
quite  sure  that  if  the  country  wants  Radicalism  it  will  go 
to  Radicals  for  it,  and  you  may  be  also  quite  sure  that  when 
once  they  have  gone  to  Radicals — as  sure  as  day  follows 
night — disillusionment  will  supervene,  disgust  will  follow,  and 
they  will  turn  to  the  party  that  holds  the  opposite  principles 
if  that  party  exists  and  has  been  true  to  those  principles. 
[Hear,  hear.]  Now  we  find  ourselves  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  middle  of  a  great  crisis,  at  a  very  trying  time  for  the 
Unionist  party.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  faint-hearted¬ 
ness — a  certain  amount  of  what  I  may  call  fickleness  of 
opinion.  And  if  you  ask  me  whether  I  think  our  party  have 
done  all  that  they  could  have  done  to  rouse  the  country  to  a 
sense  of  its  danger — well,  I  don’t  think  they  have  ;  and  I  don’t 
think  the  attitude  of  all  the  members  of  our  party  has  been 
the  attitude  of  men  who  thoroughly  appreciated  the  greatness 
of  the  crisis.  [Hear,  hear.]  If  you  think  of  it,  if  this  Parlia¬ 
ment  Bill  becomes  law,  the  Radicals  will  have  achieved  for 
the  moment  all  that  they  could  possibly  have  achieved  as 
the  result  of  a  successful  civil  war.  They  will,  as  a  fact,  have 
achieved  without  a  civil  war  exactly  what  was  achieved  only 
after  a  civil  war  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  They 
will  have  established  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  most 
autocratic,  the  most  unchecked,  the  most  unbalanced  authority 
in  the  whole  world.  [Cheers.] 

Now  the  human  element  naturally  plays  a  great  part  in 
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all  our  political  struggles,  and  it  is  true  that  the  country  and 
our  party  have  passed  through  two  General  Elections  within 
twelve  months,  and  those  General  Elections,  coming  on  the 
top  of  a  period  of  most  strenuous  political  work,  have  tried 
the  physical  stability  and  powers  of  all  politicians  most 
severely.  But  I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,  that  democratic 
politics  always  will  be  strenuous,  and  in  politics,  just  as  in 
war,  if  you  allow  weariness  to  count  for  too  much,  you  will 
not  fulfil  your  trust.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  his  army 
would  never  have  won  through  the  Peninsula  if  they  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  wearied. 

Now,  what  is  the  secret  of  the  great  strength  and  influence 
of  the  Socialist  party  a-s  compared  with  their  number  ?  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  always  strenuous.  [Hear,  hear.] 
They  never  allow  ease,  or  pleasure,  or  wealth,  if  they  have 
it,  to  interfere  for  one  moment  between  them  and  the  cause 
to  which  they  are  devoted.  In  the  second  place,  they  are 
uncompromising.  [Hear,  hear.]  They  have  set  before  them¬ 
selves  an  ideal  and  they  are  not  prepared  to  compromise  upon 
it.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  compromise,  and  one 
hears  the  word  mentioned  very  often.  Is  it  a  hard  thing  in 
politics  to  know  when  to  compromise  and  when  not  to  com¬ 
promise  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  the  difficulty  comes 
earlier.  Regarding  politics  from  this  point  of  view,  it  seems 
to  me  the  difficulty  which  must  confront  the  politician  is  to 
distinguish  what  I  will  call  the  non-essential  from  the 
essential.  Wisdom  in  politics,  regarded  in  this  aspect, 
consists  in  being  able  to  distinguish  what  is  essential  from 
what  is  non-essential.  On  the  non-essentials  I  think  wise  men 
will  always  be  ready  to  compromise  ;  just  as  also,  to  the 
contrary,  I  think  on  essentials  they  should  never  compromise. 
[Hear,  hear.]  And  it  is  the  clear  grasp  of  essentials  that 
constitutes  the  principles  of  a  party,  and  the  principles  of  a 
party  are  all  that  make  membership  of  a  party  worth  having. 
Therefore  I  think  the  great  difficulty  is  always  to  endeavour 
to  fix  upon  your  essentials,  that  is  your  principles,  and  when 
you  have  got  them — again  I  would  refer  to  the  example  of 
the  Socialist  party,  and  say  :  Have  the  courage  of  your  con¬ 
victions.  [Cheers.]  There  is  no  merit  in  supporting  principles 
when  they  are  popular.  The  real  way  to  deal  with  principles 
is  to  stand  by  them  when  they  are  unpopular  as  well  as  when 
they  are  popular,  through  ill  fortune  as  well  as  through  good 
fortune,  knowing  quite  surely  that  if  you  have  got  true 
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principles  their  truth  will  one  day  manifest  itself,  and  that 
the  principles  for  which  you  have  contended  will  triumph. 
[Cheers.] 

The  greatest  asset  a  party  can  have  is  credit — that  is,  that 
the  country  should  believe  that  the  party  really  stands, 
through  good  report  or  through  ill  report,  through  good  fortune 
or  ill  fortune,  for  certain  principles.  If  the  country  once  thinks 
that  a  party  is  not  true  to  its  principles  or  has  no  real  fixed 
principles  to  be  true  to,  the  country  will  take  less  and  less 
interest  in  that  party.  [Hear,  hear.]  In  a  democratic  form 
of  government  like  ours  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  that 
the  final  and  determined  will  of  the  majority  shall  prevail. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  that,  that  you  should  always  be 
looking  to  the  man  in  the  street  for  guidance,  or  be  swayed 
in  your  judgment  by  the  least  rumour  from  your  constituency. 
Politics  are  just  like  war  ;  if  you  do  not  lead  no  one  will 
follow ;  if  you  don’t  believe  in  your  cause  yourself  how  can  you 
expect  anybody  else  to  do  so  ? 

Now,  comparing  us  and  our  position  with  the  position  of 
our  permanent  opponents,  the  Radicals  and  the  Socialists,  we 
have  some  very  obvious  advantages  which  I  will  venture  to 
point  out  to  you  presently,  and  they  have  some  very  obvious 
disadvantages.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  they  have  not  got 
advantages  also  ;  that  is  too  big  a  subject  to  attempt  to  deal 
with  to-night.  If  you  come  to  think  of  it,  in  the  great  field  of 
social  reform  the  Radical  and  Socialist  position  is  funda¬ 
mentally  vicious.  Their  position  is — and  I  don’t  think  that 
this  is  a  caricature,  although  they  would  deny  it  indignantly 
— judged  by  their  speeches,  their  articles,  and  their  legis¬ 
lation,  I  think  it  is  no  caricature  to  say  that  in  their  opinion 
every  social  evil  — drunkenness,  poverty,  disease,  and  so  forth — 
is  the  result  of  somebody  else’s  fault ;  never  a  man’s  own, 
but  always  somebody  else’s  fault ;  and  that  somebody  else’s 
fault  can  be  cured  by  what  I  may  describe  as  legislative 
flogging.  That  is  their  position. 

Now  compare  with  that  how  we  stand.  Take  social  reform 
first  of  all.  We  are  prepared  to  be  bold.  It  is  no  good  going 
into  social  reform  at  all  if  you  are  too  timid.  If  you  see 
nothing  but  the  difficulties  where  difficulties  are  so  great  you 
will  achieve  nothing,  and,  therefore,  I  say  that  the  Unionist 
position  towards  social  reform  is  a  bold  position.  But  we  are 
not,  and  never  will  be,  I  hope,  wire-pulled  by  the  Socialists. 
[Hear,  hear.]  I  hope  also  that  we  shall  never  cease  to  rever- 
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ence  liberty.  Your  modern  Radical  has  absolutely  no  respect 
for  liberty  whatever.  And  one  of  the  great  principles  for 
which  we  should  stand  is  respect  for  liberty ;  that  is,  we  are 
a  nation  of  free  men,  who,  combining  for  common  purposes, 
are  still  to  remain  free  and  not  to  be  the  mere  tools,  the 
servants  of  a  gigantic  bureaucracy.  And  lastly,  our  con¬ 
ception  of  social  reform  does  not  involve  spoliation  to  the 
individual.  Your  Radical  no  doubt  wants  to  fulfil  what  are 
to  him  certain  great  ideals,  and  to  do  good  to  certain  people. 
But  he  also  has  a  permanent  obsession  in  favour  of  injuring 
certain  classes.  [Hear,  hear.]  Reform  is  not  the  same 
thing  to  him — it  does  not  taste  so  good,  it  does  not  give 
him  so  much  pleasure  or  moral  satisfaction — if  it  has  only 
done  good  to  certain  people  without  injuring  certain  others. 

Now  in  this  vast  field  of  social  reform  I  want  to  show  you 
what  a  great  advantage  we  have  owing  to  our  emancipation 
from  the  political  handcuffs  of  Cobdenism.  Having  emanci¬ 
pated  ourselves  from  that  heresy  we  have  a  freedom  in  dealing 
with  these  great  social  questions  that  never  can  be  possessed 
by  our  opponents.  It  is  not  true  only  of  our  attitude  towards 
social  reform  ;  it  is  even  more  true  in  respect  of  our  attitude 
towards  the  Empire.  We  believe  in  the  Empire.  We  know 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  poetic  expression,  no  mere  figure  of 
rhetoric,  but  that  the  Empire  stands  for  the  greatest  instru¬ 
ment  of  human  happiness  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  [Hear, 
hear.]  We  believe  in  the  mission  of  Empire,  and  we  have 
only  begun  to  realize  what  influence  on  the  peace  of  the 
civilized  world  the  Empire  may  have  if  it  holds  together. 
In  all  the  great  ideal  that  is  represented  in  those  expressions 
we  are  free  from  the  trammels,  the  self-imposed  trammels 
of  Cobdenism  which  fetter  our  opponents,  who  do  lip  service 
occasionally  to  the  Empire,  but  do  not  even  now  in  the  least 
realize  what  it  means,  still  less  have  they  the  imagination 
to  understand  what  it  may  mean  to  our  children  and  our 
children’s  children.  In  all  these  questions  that  affect  the 
Empire,  that  affect  the  relations  of  England  and  Scotland,  of 
Ireland  and  Wales,  and  the  Dominions  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  difference  between  our  attitude  and  that  of  our 
opponents  may  be,  I  think,  expressed  in  two  words — we  stand 
for  Nationalism  and  they  stand  for  Internationalism.  [Cheers.] 

We  do  not  desire  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 
That,  curiously,  is  the  one  field  of  foreign  politics  that  interests 
your  Radical.  He  is  always  endeavouring  to  interfere  except 
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where  the  interests  of  England  really  are  concerned.  We  do 
not  want  to  interfere  in  that  sense.  But  when  the  interests 
of  our  own  country  are  concerned  our  view  is,  quite  clearly, 
that  our  duty  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  and 
not  the  interests  of  some  foreign  country.  [Cheers.]  The 
time  may  come — it  will  not  come  in  our  lifetime — when  the 
nation  may  have  played  its  part  in  the  evolution  of  mankind 
just  as  the  tribe  did  in  its  day.  For  the  present  we  Unionists 
say  that  the  nation  is  as  essential  for  the  development  of 
mankind  as  the  family,  and  that  our  first  duty  is  to  stand  by 
our  own  nation  and  to  consider  the  interests  of  our  own  nation 
as  separate  from  those  of  foreign  nations.  [Cheers.]  There¬ 
fore  it  is  that  we  are  not  afraid  to  govern — we  are  not  afraid 
to  govern  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are  not  afraid  to  govern  in 
Africa,  we  are  not  afraid  to  govern  in  Egypt,  and  we  are  not 
afraid  to  govern  in  India. 

And  all  over  the  world,  where  our  fellow-countrymen, 
often  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  are  bearing  the 
white  man’s  burden  and  upholding  the  traditions  of  the 
Motherland,  let  those  men  know,  our  fellow-countrymen,  that 
we  of  the  Unionist  party  will  stand  by  them.  [Cheers.]  We 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  integrity,  the  efficiency,  or  the  honour 
of  the  Indian  civil  servant.  Through  bad  report  and  good 
report,  in  all  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  let  him  know  that 
one  great  party  in  this  country  at  least  believes  in  him,  and 
will  support  him.  In  our  conception  of  these  things  we  are 
not  materialists.  We  are  untainted  with  the  materialist 
creed  that  both  in  this  world  and  the  next  the  only  thing  to 
look  for  is  cheapness.  Neither  are  we  sentimentalists  ;  we 
do  not  believe  in  government  or  in  diplomacy  by  slobber. 
Both  in  respect  of  social  reform  and  of  Imperial  questions  we 
are  idealists,  but  idealists  who  live  in  a  world  of  fact  and  not 
in  a  world  of  fiction.  That  being  so,  although  we  know  that 
we  are  living  in  a  difficult  time,  although  we  know  that  there 
is  a  danger  of  the  country  being  plunged  for  a  transitory 
period  into  a  position  of  great  peril,  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  our  ancient  constitution,  yet  we  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  confidence.  We  know  that  neither  our  country  nor  our 
countrymen  are  degenerate  ;  we  believe  in  them  ;  we  believe 
that  in  good  time  they  will,  in  the  future  as  they  always 
have  in  the  past,  come  back  to  the  sound  traditions  and  the 
common  sense  of  their  race.  They  have  no  more  idea  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  autocratic  government  of  a  caucus  than  they 
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had  at  one  time  of  a  king,  or  they  had  at  another  period  of 
an  oligarchy. 

Therefore  we  look  forward  to  the  future  with  confidence. 
But  although  we  are  confident  about  the  future  and  have  our 
principles  so  clearly  before  our  minds  at  home  and  abroad,  we 
venerate,  and  venerate  deeply,  the  past,  and  we  believe  that 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  occur  to  a  country  is  to  have 
a  sudden  and  permanent  breach  in  its  own  history.  We 
believe  that  a  great  country  not  only  has  its  roots  in  its  past, 
but  lives,  if  it  truly  lives,  in  its  past  while  it  lives  in  its  present 
and  looks  forward  to  its  future.  Therefore  we  are  the  per¬ 
manent  and  staunch  upholders  of  that  constitution  under 
which  our  country  has  grown  so  great.  By  “  that  consti¬ 
tution”  I  mean  the  Crown  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
with  properly  adjusted  and  balanced  power.  And  whatever 
may  be  the  fortune  of  our  party  to-day,  never  will  we  have 
the  responsibility  of  power  or  office  unless  we  are  able  to 
restore  stability  to  the  Constitution  through  the  means  of 
that  adjustment  and  balance,  and  a  Second  Chamber  that  has 
those  powers  which  every  Second  Chamber  in  every  other 
civilized  country  in  the  world  has  found  to  be  essential. 
[Cheers.] 

It  is  not  only  the  Constitution  we  stand  for.  We  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  all  churches  in  this  land.  Their 
liberties,  their  rights,  we  regard  it  as  our  duty  to  uphold, 
but  we  believe  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  history  of  this 
country  there  is  the  greatest  value  in  the  connexion  between 
Church  and  State.  [Hear,  hear.]  After  all,  the  Church 
existed  before  England  existed.  It  was  the  unity  of  the 
Church  that  largely  helped  to  bring  about  the  unity  of  England. 
And  for  all  these  centuries  these  two  great  forces — the  religious 
and  the  secular  government  of  the  land — have  gone  hand  in 
hand. 

We  believe  it  would  be  a  deplorable  breach  in  the  traditions 
of  this  country  and  in  the  links  that  bind  us  to  the  past  if 
that  union  which  never  was  made,  but  which  grew  with  the 
life  of  the  nation,  should  be  forcibly  severed  by  Parliament. 
In  the  same  way,  we  consider  that  any  attempt  to  divert 
from  most  sacred  uses  those  endowments  which  have  been 
acquired  by  the  piety  and  the  munificence  of  Churchmen  and 
Churchwomen  through  the  ages — any  attempt  to  divert  those 
to  less  sacred  or  secular  uses  would  be  a  public  wrong  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  [Hear,  hear.] 
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And,  lastly,  we  stand  for  the  Monarchy.  [Cheers.]  This 
is  a  subject  that  Englishmen — that  all  of  us,  whether  we  are 
Englishmen  or  Scotsmen  or  Irishmen  or  Welshmen — are  very 
loth  to  touch  upon,  because  we  feel  so  deeply,  and  we  like  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  no  other  opinion  than  our  own  is 
held.  But  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  break  that 
silence. 

You  have  seen  only  recently  what  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  said  on  that  subject — I  allude  to  Mr.  Keir  Hardie. 
[Laughter.]  I  think  it  is  very  easy  to  underrate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  utterances  of  that  kind,  because  although  they  do 
not  represent  the  opinions  of  those  that  we  meet — to  what¬ 
ever  political  party  they  belong — in  our  daily  life,  they  do 
represent  a  school  of  thought  that  does  actually  exist  in  this 
country.  Two  reflections  occur  to  me  on  that  utterance.  The 
first  is  this  :  I  certainly  should  not  regard  it  as  consistent 
with  my  own  honourable  conduct  to  hold  those  opinions  and 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
second  observation  I  have  to  make  is,  that  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
obviously  has  not  even  begun  to  think  about  the  subject  on 
which  he  speaks  so  lightly  but  so  loudly.  What  did  he  say  ? 
“  We  don’t  think  of  having  an  hereditary  doctor  or  an  here¬ 
ditary  barber  ;  how  ridiculous  to  have  an  hereditary  monarch  !  ” 
[Laughter.]  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  for  me  to  say: 
“We  don’t  have  an  elected  doctor,  or  an  elected  barber,  there¬ 
fore  how  ridiculous  to  have  an  elected  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons!’’  [Cheers.]  The  reason  why  we  have  elected 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  because  experience  has 
taught  us  that  it  is  much  the  best  way  of  composing  the  House 
of  Commons. 

For  exactly  the  same  reason  I  am  prepared  to  maintain 
that  the  experience  of  history  shows  that  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tages  are  derived  to  a  state  by  having  an  hereditary  monarch 
at  its  head.  Let  us  regard  it  for  one  moment  from  the  pure 
business  point  of  view — regard  it  from  that  point  of  view  as 
illustrated  not  only  by  our  own  history,  not  only  by  all 
modern  history,  but  of  all  history  of  which  we  have  record. 
Is  there  any  form  of  government  under  which  liberty  has  been 
more  perfectly  developed  than  under  the  constitutional 
monarchy  in  this  land  ?  Under  no  other  form  of  government 
has  the  problem  of  uniting  authority  with  the  independent 
thought  of  the  people  been,  solved  with  the  same  success  as  it 
has  in  this  country.  Is  there  any  form  of  government  which 
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has  given  the  same  stability,  the  same  security,  to  a  state  ? 
And  is  not  stability,  is  not  security,  the  most  precious  thing 
that  you  can  give  to  every  class  in  a  state,  above  all  to  the 
poorest  ?  I  don’t  care  from  what  criterion  you  test  it,  but 
you  will  find  that  our  monarchy  as  it  has  evolved,  hereditary 
and  constitutional,  will  supply  in  a  higher  degree  and  more 
surely  every  quality  that  is  required  in  the  head  of  a  state 
than  that  of  any  other  method  of  choice  of  which  modern  or 
ancient  history  gives  us  examples. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  it  is  true  that  in  some  ways  and  in 
some  forms  a  danger  in  modern  democracy  is  that  wealth  as 
wealth  should  not  have  justice  or  fair  play,  but  in  other  ways 
and  in  other  forms  the  great  danger  of  modern  society  and 
modern  democracy  is  that  wealth  as  wealth  should  have  much, 
too  much  power.  Now,  I  ask  you,  is  there  any  possible  counter¬ 
balance  to  the  abuse  and  excess  of  the  power  of  wealth  except 
the  prestige  and  the  power  of  a  great  hereditary  monarch  and 
the  honour  which  flows  from  him  ?  Contrast  England  as  she 
is  to-day,  where  the  power  of  wealth  in  some  respects  is  greater 
than  it  should  be,  though  in  others  wealth  does  not  receive 
the  justice  it  deserves;  but  contrast  the  position  in  that 
aspect  in  England  to-day  with  that  in  the  great  republics  of 
the  world,  and  tell  me  where  wealth  in  its  most  brutal  form 
has  the  greatest  power.  These  ideas  have  never  occurred  to 
Mr.  Keir  Har die— apparently  they  have  not — and  he  leaves 
out  altogether  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  that  side  which 
we  call  loyalty,  and  which  appeals  to  the  greatest  and  deepest 
instincts  of  patriotism  which  we  have.  [Cheers.]  For  what 
does  loyalty  and  what  does  the  monarchy  mean  to  us  ?  It 
means  the  embodiment  of  the  whole  of  our  fifteen  hundred  years 
of  history  ;  it  means  Briton  and  Saxon,  Dane  and  Norman  ;  it 
means  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  our  growth  from 
the  Heptarchy  to  the  Empire  which  some  of  us  will  live  to  see 
consolidated  in  one  political  organization.  [Cheers.]  The  whole 
of  our  history,  all  our  evil  fortune  or  our  good  fortune,  our  wars, 
our  commerce,  our  liberty,  our  political  development,  our  art 
and  literature,  our  religious  struggles,  all  for  us  are  embodied 
in  that  hereditary  monarchy  which  is  the  greatest  possession 
of  the  country,  which  is  identical  with  the  country,  which 
has  no  interest  apart  from  the  interest  of  the  nation,  and 
under  which  alone  the  Empire  can  be  consolidated  or  exist. 
God  forbid  the  thought,  but  if  the  Monarchy  should  go  the 
Empire  would  follow.  [Cheers.] 
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There  is  no  other  possible  link  between  the  nations  of  the 
Empire,  and  if  you  think  of  it,  the  existence  of  the  Empire 
is  absolutely  essential  for  the  independence  and  free 
development  of  every  single  part  of  it.  All  that  would  be 
sacrificed  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  those  who  simply  have 
not  begun  to  think  out  this  question,  but  have  read  in  some 
copybook  that  monarchs  are  not  consistent  with  democracy. 
I  sometimes  think  that  the  saddest  aspect  of  modern  politics, 
what  should  give  rise  to  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  future, 
is  that  apparently  the  experience  of  the  ages — of  our  own 
country  and  of  all  other  countries— has  no  lessons  for  the  peoples 
of  to-day.  Are  those  old  words  to  be  for  ever  true?  “If 
they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets  neither  will  they  be 
persuaded  though  one  arose  from  the  dead.’’ 

Gentlemen,  it  is  our  mission  as  the  Unionist  party  to  preach 
the  English  Moses  and  the  prophets,  to  preach  in  fortune 
and  in  misfortune,  to  preach  when  it  is  popular  and  unpopular, 
to  preach  not  because  it  pays  but  because  we  believe.  No 
greater  task,  no  more  glorious  opportunity  was  ever  granted 
to  a  party.  If,  through  want  of  self-sacrifice  or  from  want  of 
faith,  we  fail  in  our  mission,  of  all  parties  we  shall  have  failed 
most  miserably.  [Cheers.] 
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[Speech  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Unveiling  of  the  Shaw 
Monument,  Boston,  May  31,  1897.  During  the  course  of  the 
speech  the  multitude  quivered  with  an  excitement  that  could  not 
be  suppressed.  A  dozen  times  it  sprang  to  its  feet  to  cheer  and 
wave  and  hurrah  as  one  person.  When  this  man  of  culture 
and  voice,  and  power,  as  well  as  dark  skin,  began  with  the 
Biblical  poetic  touch  in  his  first  words,  and  quickly  uttered 
the  names  of  Andrews  and  of  Stearns,  feeling  began  to  mount. 

Tears  glistened  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  and  civilians  on  the 
platform.  When  the  orator  turned  to  the  coloured  officers 
on  the  platform,  to  the  colour-bearer  of  Fort  Wagner,  who, 
smiling,  bore  still  the  flag  he  never  lowered,  even  when  wounded, 
and  said  :  “To  you,  to  the  scarred  and  scattered  remnant  of 
the  Fifty-fourth,  who,  with  empty  sleeve  and  wanting  leg, 
have  honoured  this  occasion  with  your  presence,  to  you,  your 
commander  is  not  dead.  Though  Boston  erected  no  monument, 
and  history  recorded  no  story,  in  you  and  the  loyal  race  which 
you  represent,  Robert  Gould  Shaw  would  have  a  monument 
which  time  could  not  wear  away,”  then  came  the  climax  of 
the  emotion  of  the  day  and  the  hour.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Citizens  : — In  this  presence, 
and  on  this  sacred  and  memorable  day,  in  the  deeds  and  death 
of  our  hero,  we  recall  the  old,  old  story,  ever  old,  yet  ever  new, 
that  when  it  was  the  will  of  the  Father  to  lift  humanity  out  of 
wretchedness  and  bondage,  the  precious  task  was  delegated 
to  Him  who,  among  ten  thousand,  was  altogether  lovely,  and 
was  willing  to  make  Himself  of  no  reputation  that  He  might 
save  and  lift  up  others. 

It  that  heart  could  throb  and  if  those  lips  could  speak, 
what  would  be  the  sentiment  and  words  that  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  would  have  us  feel  and  speak  at  this  hour  ?  He  would 
not  have  us  dwell  long  on  the  mistakes,  the  injustice,  the 
criticisms,  of  the  days 

"  Of  storm  and  cloud,  of  doubt  and  fears. 

Across  the  eternal  sky  must  lower ; 

Before  the  glorious  noon  appears.” 
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He  would  have  us  bind  up  with  his  own  undying  fame  and 
memory  and  retain  by  the  side  of  his  monument  the  name 
of  John  A.  Andrews,  who,  with  prophetic  vision  and  strong 
arm,  helped  to  make  the  existence  of  the  Fifty-fourth  regiment 
possible  ;  and  that  of  George  L.  Stearns,  who,  with  hidden 
generosity  and  a  great  sweet  heart,  helped  to  turn  the  darkest 
hour  into  day,  and  in  doing  so,  freely  gave  service,  fortune, 
and  life  itself  to  the  cause  which  this  day  commemorates. 
Nor  would  he  have  us  forget  those  brother  officers,  living  and 
dead,  who  by  their  baptism  in  blood  and  fire,  in  defence  of 
union  and  freedom,  gave  us  an  example  of  the  highest  and 
purest  patriotism. 

To  you  who  fought  so  valiantly  in  the  ranks,  the  scarred 
and  scattered  remnant  of  the  Fifty-fourth  regiment,  who,  with 
empty  sleeve  and  wanting  leg,  have  honoured  this  occasion  with 
your  presence,  to  you,  your  commander  is  not  dead.  Though 
Boston  erected  no  monument  and  history  recorded  no  story, 
in  you  and  the  loyal  race  which  you  represent,  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  would  have  a  monument  which  time  could  not  wear 
away. 

But  an  occasion  like  this  is  too  great,  too  sacred  for  mere 
individual  eulogy.  The  individual  is  the  instrument,  national 
virtue  the  end.  That  which  was  three  hundred  years  being 
woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  democratic  institutions, 
could  not  be  effaced  by  a  single  battle,  as  magnificent  as  was 
that  battle  ;  that  which  for  three  centuries  had  bound  master 
and  slave,  yea,  North  and  South,  to  a  body  of  death,  could  not 
be  blotted  out  by  four  years  of  war,  could  not  be  atoned  for 
by  shot  and  sword,  nor  by  blood  and  tears. 

Not  many  days  ago  in  the  heart  of  the  South,  in  a  large 
gathering  of  the  people  of  my  race,  there  were  heard  from  many 
lips  praises  and  thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  goodness  in  set¬ 
ting  them  free  from  physical  slavery.  In  the  midst  of  that 
assembly,  a  Southern  white  man  arose,  with  grey  hair  and 
trembling  hands,  the  former  owner  of  many  slaves,  and  from 
his  quivering  lips  there  came  the  words:  “My  friends,  you 
forget  in  your  rejoicing  that  in  setting  you  free,  God  was  also 
good  to  me  and  my  race  in  setting  us  free.’’  But  there  is 
a  higher  and  deeper  sense  in  which  both  races  must  be  free 
than  that  represented  by  the  bill  of  sale.  The  black  man 
who  cannot  let  love  and  sympathy  go  out  to  the  white  man, 
is  but  half  free.  The  white  man  who  would  close  the  shop 
or  factory  against  a  black  man  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
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earn  an  honest  living,  is  but  half  free.  The  white  man  who 
retards  his  own  development  by  opposing  a  black  man,  is  but 
half  free.  The  full  measure  of  the  fruit  of  Fort  Wagner  and 
all  that  this  monument  stands  for  will  not  be  realized  until 
every  man  covered  with  a  black  skin  shall,  by  patience  and 
natural  effort,  grow  to  that  height  in  industry,  property,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  moral  responsibility,  where  no  man  in  all  our 
land  will  be  tempted  to  degrade  himself  by  withholding  from 
his  black  brother  any  opportunity  which  he  himself  would 
possess. 

Until  that  time  comes  this  monument  will  stand  for  effort, 
not  victory  complete.  What  these  heroic  souls  of  the  Fifty- 
fourth  regiment  began,  we  must  complete.  It  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  not  in  malice,  not  in  narrowness  ;  nor  artifical  progress, 
nor  in  efforts  at  mere  temporary  political  gain,  nor  in  abuse 
of  another  section  or  race.  Standing  as  I  do  to-day  in  the 
home  of  Garison  and  Phillips  and  Sumner,  my  heart  goes  out 
to  those  who  wore  grey  as  well  as  to  those  clothed  in  blue ; 
to  those  who  returned  defeated,  to  destitute  homes,  to  face 
blasted  hopes  and  shattered  political  and  industrial  system. 
To  them  there  can  be  no  prouder  reward  for  defeat  than  by  a 
supreme  effort  to  place  the  Negro  on  that  footing  where  he 
will  add  material,  intellectual,  and  civil  strength  to  every 
department  of  State. 

This  work  must  be  completed  in  public  school,  industrial 
school,  and  college.  The  most  of  it  must  be  completed  in  the 
effort  of  the  Negro  himself,  in  his  effort  to  withstand  temptation, 
to  economize,  to  exercise  thrift,  to  disregard  the  superficial 
for  the  real — the  shadow  for  the  substances,  to  be  great  and 
yet  small,  in  his  effort  to  be  patient  in  the  laying  of  a  firm 
foundation,  to  so  grow  in  skill  and  knowledge  that  he  shall 
place  his  services  in  demand  by  reason  of  his  intrinsic  and 
superior  worth.  This  is  the  key  that  unlocks  every  door  of 
opportunity,  and  all  others  fail.  In  this  battle  of  peace  the 
rich  and  poor,  the  black  and  white  may  have  a  part. 

What  lesson  has  this  occasion  for  the  future  ?  What  of 
hope,  what  of  encouragement,  what  of  caution  ?  "  Watch¬ 

man,  tell  us  of  the  night;  what  the  signs  of  promise  are." 
If  through  me,  an  humble  representative,  nearly  ten  millions 
of  my  people  might  be  permitted  to  send  a  message  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  to  the  survivors  of  the  Fifty-fourth  regiment,  to  the 
committee  whose  untiring  energy  has  made  this  memorial 
possible,  to  the  family  who  gave  their  only  boy  that  we  might 
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have  life  more  abundantly,  that  message  would  be,  "Tell 
them  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain ;  that  up  from  the  depth 
Qf  ignorance  and  poverty,  we  are  coming,  and  if  we  come 
through  oppression  out  of  the  struggle,  we  are  gaining  strength. 
By  the  way  of  the  school,  the  well-cultivated  field,  the  skilled 
hand,  the  Christian  home,  we  are  coming  up  ;  that  we  propose 
to  invite  all  who  will  to  step  up  and  occupy  this  position  with 
us.  Tell  them  that  we  are  learning  that  standing  ground  for 
the  race,  as  for  the  individual,  must  be  laid  in  intelligence,  in¬ 
dustry,  thrift,  and  property,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to 
the  highest  privileges  ;  that  we  are  learning  that  neither  the 
conqueror’s  bullet  nor  fiat  of  law  could  make  an  ignorant 
voter  an  intelligent  voter,  could  make  a  dependent  man  an 
independent  man,  could  give  one  citizen  respect  for  another, 
a  bank  account,  nor  a  foot  of  land,  nor  an  enlightened  fireside. 
Tell  them  that,  as  grateful  as  we  are  to  artist  and  patriotism 
for  placing  the  figures  of  Shaw  and  his  comrades  in  physical 
form  of  beauty  and  magnificence,  that  after  all,  the  real 
monument,  the  greater  monument,  is  being  slowly  but  safely 
builded  among  the  lowly  in  the  South,  in  the  struggles  and 
sacrifices  of  a  race  to  justify  all  that  has  been  done  and  suf¬ 
fered  for  it.” 

One  of  the  wishes  that  lay  nearest  Col.  Shaw’s  heart  was 
that  his  black  troops  might  be  permitted  to  fight  by  the  side 
of  white  soldiers.  Have  we  not  lived  to  see  that  wish  realized, 
and  will  it  not  be  more  so  in  the  future  ?  Not  at  Wagner,  not 
with  rifle  and  bayonet,  but  on  the  field  of  peace,  in  the  battle 
of  industry,  in  the  struggle  for  good  government,  in  the  lifting 
up  of  the  lowest  to  the  fullest  opportunities.  In  this  we  shall 
fight  by  the  side  of  white  men,  North  and  South.  And  if  this 
be  true,  as  under  God's  guidance  it  will,  that  old  flag,  that 
emblem  of  progress  and  security  which  brave  Sergeant  Carney 
never  permitted  to  fall  on  the  ground,  will  still  be  borne  aloft 
by  Southern  soldier  and  Northern  soldier,  and  in  a  more  potent 
and  higher  sense,  we  shall  all  realize  that 

“  The  slave’s  chain  and  the  master’s  alike  are  broken  j 
The  one  curse  of  the  race  held  both  in  tether  ; 

They  are  rising  ;  all  are  rising — 

The  black  and  the  white  together.” 
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"PINAFORE" 

[Speech  at  a  dinner  given  to  William  Schwenk  Gilbert  and 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  by  the  Lotos  Club  in  New  York,  November 
1879,  the  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  president,  being  in  the  chair.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — As  my  friend  Sullivan  and 
I  were  driving  to  this  club  this  evening,  both  of  us  being  very 
nervous  and  very  sensitive,  and  both  of  us  men  who  are 
highly  conscious  of  our  oratorical  defects  and  deficiencies, 
and  having  before  us  vividly  the  ordeal  awaiting  us,  we  cast 
about  for  a  comparison  of  our  then  condition.  We  likened 
ourselves  to  two  authors  driving  down  to  a  theatre  at  which 
a  play  of  theirs  was  to  be  played  for  the  first  time.  The 
thought  was  somewhat  harassing,  but  we  dismissed  it,  because 
we  remembered  there  was  always  an  even  chance  of  success 
[laughter],  whereas  in  the  performance  in  which  we  were 
about  to  take  part  there  was  no  prospect  of  aught  but  humiliat¬ 
ing  failure. 

We  were  rather  in  the  position  of  prisoners  surrendering 
to  their  bail,  and  we  beg  of  you  to  extend  to  us  your  most 
merciful  consideration.  But  it  is  expected  of  me,  perhaps, 
that  in  replying  to  this  toast  with  which  your  chairman  has 
so  kindly  coupled  my  name,  I  shall  do  so  in  a  tone  of  the 
lightest  possibly  comedy.  [Laughter.]  I  had  almost  said 
that  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  do  so ;  but  in  truth  I 
am  not  sorry,  A  man  who  has  been  welcomed  as  we  have 
been  here  by  the  leaders  in  literature  and  art  in  this  city, 
a  man  who  could  look  upon  that  welcome  as  a  string  on 
which  to  hang  a  series  of  small  jokes,  would  show  that  he 
was  responding  to  an  honour  to  which  he  was  not  entitled. 
For  it  is  no  light  thing  to  come  to  a  country  which  you  have 
been  taught  to  regard  as  a  foreign  country,  and  to  find  our- 
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selves  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  "  at  home  ”  [applause], 
among  a  people  whom  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  strangers, 
but  whom  we  are  astonished  to  find  are  our  intimate  friends 
[applause]  ;  and  that  proffered  friendship  is  so  dear  to  us 
that  I  am  disposed,  in  behalf  of  my  collaborateur  and  myself, 
to  stray  somewhat  from  the  beaten  paths  of  after-dinner 
oratory,  and  to  endeavour  to  justify  ourselves  in  respect  to  a 
matter  in  which  we  have  some  reason  to  feel  that  we  have 
been  misrepresented. 

I  have  seen  in  several  London  journals  well-meant  but 
injudicious  paragraphs  saying  that  we  have  a  grievance 
against  New  York  managers  because  they  have  played  our 
pieces  and  have  offered  us  no  share  of  the  profits.  [Laughter.] 
We  have  no  grievance  whatever.  Our  only  complaint  is 
that  there  is  no  international  Copyright  Act.  [Applause.] 
The  author  of  a  play  in  which  there  is  no  copyright  is  very 
much  in  the  position  of  an  author  or  the  descendants  of  an 
author  whose  copyright  has  expired.  I  am  not  aware  that 
our  London  publishers  are  in  the  habit  of  seeking  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  Lord  Byron,  or  Captain 
Marryat,  and  offering  them  a  share  of  the  profits  on  their 
publications.  [Laughter.]  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  our 
London  managers  seek  out  the  living  representatives  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  or  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  or  William 
Shakespeare,  in  order  to  pay  them  any  share  of  the  profits 
from  the  production  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or  The  Good- 
Natured  Man,  or  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  [Laughter.]  If 
they  do  so,  they  do  it  on  the  principle  that  the  right  hand 
knows  not  what  the  left  hand  doeth  [laughter],  and  as  we 
have  not  heard  of  it,  we  assume,  therefore,  that  they  have 
not  done  so.  And  we  believe  that  if  those  eminent  men 
were  to  request  a  share  of  the  profits,  they  would  be  met 
with  the  reply  that  the  copyright  on  those  works  had  expired. 

And  so,  if  we  should  suggest  it  to  the  managers  of  this 
country,  they  would  perhaps  reply  with  at  least  equal  justice  : 
“  Gentlemen,  your  copyright  never  existed.”  That  it  has 
never  existed  is  due  entirely  to  our  own  fault. 

We  consulted  a  New  York  lawyer,  and  were  informed 
that,  although  an  alien  author  has  no  right  in  his  works,  yet 
so  long  as  they  remain  unpublished,  we  held  the  real  title 
in  them,  and  there  was  no  process  necessary  to  make  them 
our  own.  We  therefore  thought  we  would  keep  it  in  an  un¬ 
published  form,  and  make  more  profit  from  the  sale  of  the 
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pianoforte  score  and  the  words  of  the  songs  at  the  theatres 
and  at  the  music  publishers. 

We  imagined  that  the  allusions  in  the  piece  were  so  purely 
British  in  their  character,  so  insular  in  fact,  that  they  would 
be  of  no  interest  on  this  side  ;  but  events  have  shown  that 
in  that  conclusion  we  were  mistaken.  At  all  events,  we  have 
also  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  have  nobody  to  blame 
but  ourselves.  As  it  is,  we  have  realized  by  the  sale  of  the 
book  and  the  piano  score  in  London  about  $7,500  apiece,  and 
under  those  circumstances  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  be 
pitied.  [Laughter.]  For  myself,  I  certainly  do  not  pose 
as  an  object  of  compassion.  [Laughter.] 

We  propose  to  open  here  on  the  first  of  December  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  with  a  performance  of  Pinafore.  I  will 
not  add  the  prefixing  initials,  because  I  have  no  desire  to 
offend  your  republican  sympathies.  [Laughter.]  I  may  say, 
however,  that  I  have  read  in  some  journals  that  we  have 
come  over  here  to  show  you  how  that  piece  should  be  played, 
but  that  I  disclaim,  both  for  myself  and  my  collaborateur. 
We  came  here  to  teach  nothing — we  have  nothing  to  teach 
— and  perhaps  we  should  have  no  pupils  if  we  did.  [Laughter.] 
But  apart  from  the  fact  that  we  have  no  copyright  and  are 
not  yet  managers  in  the  United  States,  we  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  the  only  ones  who  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
play  this  piece  here.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

I  think  you  will  admit  that  we  have  a  legitimate  object 
in  opening  with  it.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  it 
has  been  played  in  this  country,  but  we  are  informed  that 
it  has  been  played  more  broadly  than  in  the  old  country — 
and  you  know  that  may  be  better  or  worse.  [Laughter.] 
Afterwards  we  propose  to  produce  another  piece,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  time  the  longer  it  is  delayed  perhaps  the  better 
for  us  [laughter],  and  we  propose  to  present  it  to  an  audience 
[laughter]  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  we  presented  Pinafore 
— in  a  most  serious  spirit — not  to  permit  the  audience  to  see 
by  anything  that  occurs  on  the  stage  that  the  actors  are 
conscious  of  the  really  absurd  things  they  are  doing.  Whether 
right  or  not,  that  is  the  way  in  which  it  was  presented  in 
London.  We  open  with  Pinafore,  not  to  show  how  that  ought 
to  be  played,  but  to  show  how  the  piece  that  succeeds  is 
about  to  be  played,  and  to  prepare  the  audiences  for  the 
reception  of  our  new  and  highly  preposterous  story.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 
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The  kindness  with  which  we  have  been  received  this 
evening  emboldens  me  to  believe  that  perhaps  you  will  not 
consider  this  explanation  altogether  indecent  or  ill-timed. 
I  have  nothing  more,  gentlemen,  to  say,  except  to  thank 
you  most  heartily  for  the  complimentary  manner  in  which 
you  proposed  our  health,  and  to  assure  you  that  it  is  a  com¬ 
pliment  which  is  to  me  personally  as  delightful  as  it  is  un¬ 
deserved.  [Applause.] 


RT.  HON.  WALTER  LONG 


THE  BREAK-UP  OF  ESTATES 

[Speech  delivered  March  22,  191J,  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of 
the  Incorporated  Estate  Agents'  Institute,  in  the  Imperial 
Restaurant,  London.] 

Gentlemen: — I  desire  to  pay  my  tribute  to  your  President, 
with  whom  I  have  been  brought  into  close  personal  contact 
during  the  past  few  months.  I  am  one  of  those  owners  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  “  boom  ”  in  order,  as  we  all 
know  on  the  highest  authority,  to  pay  off  their  mortgages. 
[Laughter.]  I  am  one  of  those  people  who  in  the  last  year  or 
two,  whether  wisely  or  foolishly,  have  been  engaged  in  altering 
some  of  their  investments.  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  my 
action,  either  in  regard  to  land  or  other  investments,  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Government.  In  one  section  I  have 
been  able  to  realize  very  considerable  sums  with  very  little 
expense,  through  my  bankers  or  brokers,  but  when  I  came 
to  selling  my  land  it  was  a  very  different  thing. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  in  every  country  in 
the  world  land  is  still  the  most  important  security.  I  believe 
that  the  moment  you  attempt  to  destroy  the  foundation  upon 
which  that  security  rests  you  strike  a  blow  not  only  at  the 
landowners  but  at  the  wage-earners.  The  landowner  is  in 
reality  the  trustee  for  others  in  respect  of  a  great  part  of  his 
income.  If  a  new  charge,  some  new  form  of  taxation,  is  to 
be  laid  upon  land,  what  would  any  prudent  owner  do  ?  He 
would  say,  “  My  income  is  no  longer  sure,  and  I  must,  there¬ 
fore,  make  some  reductions  in  order  to  bring  myself  within 
the  limit  which  is  imposed  upon  me  by  present  or  prospective 
liabilities.”  Where  could  he  make  reductions  ?  He  could, 
perhaps,  cut  down  his  amusements.  The  old  days  when  a 
landowner  hunted  or  shot  among  his  own  people  are  very 
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nearly  gone.  The  great  majority  of  landed  estates  in  this 
country  are  either  to  be  let  or  would  be  let  if  tenants  were 
available.  What  could  he  do  ?  He  could  only  cut  down 
his  expenditure  by  cutting  down  the  wages  bill  on  his  property. 
The  greater  part  of  the  money  spent  on  estates  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  working  man.  About  go  per  cent  of  the 
money  spent  on  an  agricultural  property  went  in  wages  and 
not  in  materials. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  landowners  that  since  1879,  when 
the  reduction  of  value  began,  they  have  postponed  to  the 
last  possible  moment  the  reduction  of  expenditure  on  their 
estates.  We  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  “boom”  in 
land,  and  that  we  are  selling  to  pay  off  our  mortgages.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  Is  it  a  discreditable  thing  to 
pay  off  a  mortgage  or  to  sell  land  to  improve  that  which 
we  retain  ?  It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
should  suggest  that  these  sales  by  landowners  were  being 
embarked  upon  to  pay  off  mortgages  and  so  improve  our 
position.  Why  am  I  selling  some  of  my  property  ?  Because 
on  looking  into  the  future  I  consider  that  if  legislation  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  lines  on  which  it  is  proceeding  now,  I  may  leave 
my  successors  in  the  position  in  which  I  ought  not  to  leave 
them.  Land  no  longer  plays  the  part  in  the  securities  of  the 
country  that  it  has  played  hitherto.  Is  that  good  for  the 
country  ? 

People  are  realizing  their  property  in  this  country  in  one 
form  or  another  and  are  sending  it  to  other  countries,  and 
putting  it  there  into  the  purchase  of  real  estate  or  mortgage 
on  real  estate.  Why  ?  Because  in  other  countries  the 
Governments  are  not  so  mad  as  to  attack  land,  for  they  know 
that  it  is  the  foundation  of  security  and  of  employment. 
I  am  not  seeking  to  make  any  sort  of  charge  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  against  the  present  Government,  but  I  am  asking 
you  to  look  at  the  question  from  a  much  broader  standpoint, 
the  national  position.  We  are  entitled  to  ask  that  in  the 
application  of  new  laws  there  shall  be  the  minimum  of  friction 
and  the  maximum  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which 
the  law  should  be  applied.  I  hope  that  the  authorities  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  expert  knowledge  of  members  of  this 
Institute. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  sale 
of  estates.  The  reference  is  a  wide  one,  but  the  committee 
ought  to  inquire,  not  merely  into  the  effect  on  the  tenant  farmer 
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of  a  notice  to  quit,  because  of  an  owner’s  desiring  to  sell,  but 
into  a  County  Council’s  wanting  to  buy  land  in  order  to 
convert  it  into  small  holdings.  I  can  look  back  upon  forty 
years  of  landowning.  I  have  made  many  mistakes,  but  there 
is  one  thing  for  which  I  thank  God — that  the  landowners 
of  this  country  were  able  to  stand  by  their  tenants  in  the 
disasters  which  overtook  agriculture  in  the  year  1879.  It 
was  more  than  a  partnership  ;  it  was  a  relationship  between 
landowners  and  tenants,  and  it  had  been  closely  interwoven 
in  the  history  of  the  country. 

If  the  landed  system  of  this  country  is  to  be  broken  up 
and  destroyed,  I  ask  that  it  shall  not  be  done  in  a  moment, 
without  care  and  without  consultation  with  experts  like  the 
members  of  this  Institute,  who  could  make  practical  sugges¬ 
tions.  I  have  been  selling  part  of  my  property  by  a  novel 
method.  If  it  succeeds,  well  and  good.  If  it  fails,  I  shall 
not  complain.  Whatever  there  is  in  it  that  is  helpful  is 
the  result  of  the  skill  and  unfailing  labour  and  untiring  energy 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Howard  Frank,  your  President. 


HON.  HARRY  LAWSON 


WORTHIEST  OF  ANNIVERSARIES 

[Speech  in  proposing  the  toast  of  “  The  American  Ambassa¬ 
dor,”  before  the  Society  of  Americans  in  London,  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel,  on  Friday,  December  i,  1911.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  am  much  honoured  in  being 
asked  to  propose  the  next  toast.  As  a  journalist,  a  member  of 
the  body  whom  Disraeli  always  called  “the  gentlemen  of  the 
Press,"  I  am  proud  to  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
highest-placed  journalist  in  the  civilized  world  and  the  finest 
gentleman  of  the  Press,  the  American  Ambassador.  [Cheers.] 
Of  course,  when  I  speak  of  journalists  in  the  highest  places  I 
except  the  Crowned  Heads,  who  are  only  journalists  by  fits 
and  starts,  by  inspiration  rather  than  profession.  There  was 
a  character  in  French  history  who  was  called,  until  he  was 
guillotined,  “  the  ambassador  of  the  human  race.”  Until  he 
leaves  these  shores  in  another  sense  the  American  Ambassador 
is  always  the  ambassador  of  what  we  call,  for  want  of  a  larger 
and  better  term,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  He  is  to  us  not  only 
an  international  personage ;  he  is  a  national  possession. 
[Cheers.]  I  don’t  know  whether  you  or  we  have  the  better 
half  of  him.  One  recollects  the  well-known  story  of  the  man 
who  was  asked  why  his  wife  was  called  his  better  half,  and 
his  answer,  “You  would  know  when  it  comes  to  divide  the 
wages."  When  it  comes  to  divide  the  advantage  of  having 
him  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  I  fancy  that  we  have  the  better 
half.  [Cheers.] 

As  our  public  orator,  as  our  public  guest,  as  our  private 
friend,  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  has  played  his  part  incomparably 
well,  judged  even  by  the  high  standard — shall  I  say  the  model 
standard  ?— fixed  by  the  great  line  of  American  Ambassadors 
whom  he  follows,  but  does  not  lag  behind.  [Cheers.]  He  was 
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trained  in  a  newspaper  office,  and  I  ask,  could  a  diplomatist 
have  a  better  training  ?  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world 
which  is  now  no  longer  ruled  and  schooled  from  gilded  saloons, 
and  the  newspaper  owner  meets  all  sorts  in  a  newspaper  office, 
where  you  hear — to  use  George  Meredith’s  phrase — “  the  forge 
hissing  of  events.”  The  newspaper  men  know,  above  every¬ 
thing,  when  to  keep  their  mouths  shut ;  for  the  real  claim  of 
newspapers  to  public  gratitude  is  not  what  they  say,  but  what 
they  refrain  from  saying.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  think  that  there 
ought  to  be  more  men  promoted  to  the  diplomatic  service  from 
newspaper  offices.  I  know  that  this  Government  has  selected 
most  of  its  Irish  officials  from  the  staff  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal, 
but  these  things  ought  not  to  be  an  Irish  monopoly.  [Cheers 
and  laughter.]  The  Irishman  in  the  United  States  has  his 
chance,  but  the  American  has  his,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
so  good  a  one.  [Laughter.] 

Anyhow,  we  hail  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  as  the  quintessence  of 
journalistic  worth.  During  his  time  here  he  has  done  much 
to  cement  still  further  the  familiar  friendship — I  used  the 
word  "  familiar  ”  in  its  double  sense — between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  world.  [Cheers.]  The 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  said  that  the 
pursuit  of  friendship  with  America  is  the  main  feature  of  British 
diplomacy.  We  are  now  about  to  celebrate,  I  hope  with 
ineffaceable  emphasis  and  unmistakable  sincerity,  the  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Let 
us  do  it  with  one  heart  and  voice — one  and  all.  [Loud  cheers.] 
But  may  I  as  an  Englishman  lay  this  flattering  unction  to  my 
mind  ?  Never  has  there  been  any  abiding  enmity  between  us 
two.  [Cheers.]  In  the  darkest  hour  of  our  history,  within  a 
week  of  the  day  in  the  year  1782  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
had  been  signed,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution 
which  rings  through  the  centuries.  At  the  moment  when  our 
offspring,  in  alliance  with  our  bitterest  enemies,  had  successfully 
revolted  against  us  we  put  it  on  record  that — I  quote  the 
exact  words — we  most  ardently  wish  that  religion,  language, 
interests,  and  affection  may  yet  prove  the  bond  of  permanent 
union  between  the  two  countries.”  That  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  borne  good  fruit.  [Cheers.] 

Sic  et  semper — so  it  is — so  must  it  ever  be.  [Loud  cheers.] 


rt.  IIox.  Arthur  .T.  Balfour 
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THRIFT 

[Speech  delivered  June  29, 1891,  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Provident  Savings  Bank  connected  with  the  South-Eastern 
and  Metropolitan  Railway  Companies.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — It  was  with  feelings 
of  very  great  gratification  that  I  received  your  invitation  to 
take  some  small  part  in  the  interesting  annual  ceremony  at 
which  the  condition  of  this  great  savings  bank  is  read  out 
to  no  small  portion  of  its  subscribers. 

I  received  that  invitation  with  pleasure,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  experiment  which  has  now  been  tried  by  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  Company  for  more  than  twenty  years  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  successful,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
interesting  experiments  that  has  ever  been  made  in  promoting 
the  great  social  virtue  of  thrift.  [Cheers.] 

I  suppose  that  every  predecessor  of  mine  who  has  occupied 
this  place  upon  similar  occasions  has  used  the  most  of  his  time 
in  praising  the  virtue  of  thrift ;  and  do  not  suppose  that  it 
has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  discovered  anything  new  to  say 
upon  that  important  subject.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear 
dwelling  for  one  moment  upon  the  details,  even  though  they 
may  be  familiar,  doubtless,  to  most  of  you,  of  the  particular 
scheme  in  which  you  are  all  participators,  because  I  think 
you  may  be  so  familiar  with  it  that,  perhaps,  the  remarkable 
characteristics  of  it  may,  through  long  custom,  have  escaped 
your  notice.  I  need  not  go  back  to  the  old  days  in  which  this 
scheme  was  first  started,  when  it  was  received,  I  believe, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  by,  at  all  events,  a  portion 
of  the  employees  of  the  company.  That  suspicion  was  not 
of  long  duration,  and,  so  far  is  it  from  being  the  case,  as  was 
at  one  time  feared,  that  the  company  started  this  plan  for  the 
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purpose  of  discovering  what  the  resources  were  of  those  they 
employed,  that  you  have  heard  from  the  chairman  this  evening 
that,  the  scheme  being  managed  by  the  employees  themselves, 
he  is  totally  ignorant  of  what  deposit  any  particular  individual 
may  happen  to  have  in  the  savings  bank. 

Now  that,  I  think,  though  satisfactory,  is  not  an  especially 
important  part  of  my  subject,  because  it  could  not  but  be  that 
the  motives  of  those  who  instituted  this  scheme  would  soon 
come  to  light,  and  that  the  employees  of  the  company  would 
discover  that,  instead  of  setting  them  a  snare,  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  was  being  done  to  them.  [Cheers.]  In  what 
does  that  benefit  specially  consist  ?  It  does  not  consist  simply, 
or  even  principally,  in  finding  a  perfectly  safe  investment  for 
your  savings,  because  a  safe  investment  may  be  had,  if  you  go 
to  the  right  place,  without  much  difficulty.  What  you  cannot 
get,  go  where  you  will  outside  this  particular  scheme,  is  an 
investment  in  regard  to  which  all  trouble  is  taken  off  the 
hands  of  the  investor,  and  on  which  he  gets,  with  absolute 
security,  so  high  a  rate  of  interest  as  4  per  cent.,  with  the 
power  to  withdraw  any  part,  or  the  whole,  of  his  funds  at 
a  moment’s  notice,  practically.  [Cheers.]  Neither  will  you 
obtain,  as  far  as  I  know,  an  investment  having  these  or 
anything  like  these  advantages,  by  which  an  investor  may 
invest  as  small  a  sum  as  id.  and  as  large  a  sum  as  he 
pleases. 

How  is  this  great  result  obtained  ?  It  is  obtained  in  part, 
of  course,  because  you  have  got  to  deal  with  a  company  having 
behind  it  immense  financial  resources,  which  can  invest 
profitably  all  the  sums  that  you  entrust  to  it,  and  whose  solvency 
is  beyond  question.  But  even  this  would  not  be  enough  if 
it  were  not  that  the  company  uses  its  vast  organization  to 
make  it  a  perfectly  simple  and  easy  matter  for  every  man, 
on  the  day  on  which  he  receives  his  pay  or  salary,  to  invest 
what  portion  of  it  he  may  desire  in  this  savings  bank.  Usually, 
any  one  who  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  money 
to  lay  by  has  got  to  look  for  himself  to  find  the  machinery  for 
doing  it.  In  this  case  all  that  is  taken  off  his  hands.  There 
is  a  man  at  his  elbow  ready  to  receive  the  money  which  he 
is  prepared  to  confide  to  him,  and  by  this  means,  though  I 
have  not  cross-examined  the  officials  of  the  savings  bank  on 
the  subject,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  utility  of  this  great 
institution  is  not  merely  doubled,  but  is  multiplied  tenfold. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  company  did  not  put  at  your  disposal. 
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for  this  special  purpose  of  aiding  thrift,  the  whole  of  the  vast 
machinery  whose  service  they  can  command,  instead  of  having 
nearly  4,000  investors  out  of  the  10,000  persons  employed  by 
the  company,  they  probably  would  not  have  more  than  500, 
or  at  most  1,000. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which,  I  understand,  criticism 
has  been  made  against  the  scheme,  which  I  have,  for  a  reason 
I  will  explain  directly,  been  describing  to  you  in  some  detail. 
The  objection  is  this.  They  say  that  the  company  promise 
4  per  cent,  to  those  who  invest,  as  you  do,  in  their  securities  ; 
whereas,  as  every  one  knows,  at  this  moment,  and  for  some  years 
past,  any  great  railway  company  such  as  the  South-Eastern 
is  able  to  borrow  in  the  open  market  at  little,  if  anything,  over 
3  per  cent.,  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  fact — 
and  it  is  the  fact — that  the  company  put  into  your  pockets 
1  per  cent.  They  make  you  a  gift  of  1  per  cent.,  and  if 
they  chose  to  go  to  Leadenhall  Street,  close  by,  they 
could  get  money  on  considerably  easier  terms,  to  use  the 
City  phrase,  than  they  get  it  from  you  at  the  present  moment. 
Now,  every  one  must  admit  that  this  is  an  enormous  boon 
to  the  employees  of  the  company — that  is  beyond  question. 
It  is  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetic,  and  no  one  doubts  it.  The 
question  is  whether  it  is  an  advantage  given  to  the  employees 
which  carries  with  it  any  evil  consequences.  In  my  opinion, 
it  does  not.  Nothing  probably  is  more  demoralizing  than 
what  is  commonly  described  as  “indiscriminate  charity”; 
but  the  sort  of  boon  which  the  company  gives  you  in  connexion 
with  your  own  savings,  so  far  from  being,  in  my  judgment  at 
all  events,  properly  described  as  indiscriminate  charity,  is  an 
encouragement  to  thrift.  [Cheers.]  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
thrift  is  a  virtue  so  common  among  the  English  people,  so 
easy  to  obtain,  needing  so  little  encouragement,  that  money 
spent  in  encouraging  it  is  money  thrown  away. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  I  think  that  a  savings  bank 
of  this  kind  has  a  distinct  superiority  over  those  admirable 
institutions — admirable  when  they  are  well  conducted,  as  they 
are  in  the  case  of  all  our  great  friendly  societies.  I  think  this 
kind  of  savings  bank  is  superior  to  a  friendly  society  because 
it  is  more  elastic,  and  fits  itself  in  more  easily  to  the  needs  and 
necessities  of  the  investor.  A  friendly  society  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  insurance  office.  It  is  a  place  where  you  insure  against 
certain  calamities  which  may,  and  which  in  some  cases  must, 
eventually  come  upon  you.  It  is  a  place  where  you  insure 
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against  death,  against  sickness,  against  old  age,  against  the 
want  of  employment,  resulting  from  old  age.  It  is  not  a  place, 
as  a  rule,  where  you  can  invest  your  money,  and  know  that  you 
have  it  at  call  for  any  purpose  outside  the  somewhat  narrow 
limits  I  have  just  described.  If  a  man  desires  to  go  into 
business,  if  he  desires  to  set  up  his  son  in  business,  if  he  de¬ 
sires  to  use  the  money  he  has  saved  for  any  of  the  numerous 
purposes  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  every  one 
of  you,  he  can  only  do  so  if  his  money  is  invested  in  a  security 
which  he  can  realize  at  will,  and  in  the  savings  bank  whose 
advantages  I  am  now  explaining  he  can  realize  at  will.  Seven 
days’  notice  is  the  outside  time  before  the  whole  of  any  man’s 
investment  can  be  returned  to  him,  and  in  case  of  sudden 
emergency  I  believe  that  that  not  very  stringent  rule  is  re¬ 
laxed,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  person  overwhelmed  by  some 
sudden  misfortune  or  sudden  illness  to  obtain  even  at  shorter 
notice  the  money  he  may  have  entrusted  to  the  company. 
[Cheers.] 

When  first  the  characteristics  of  this  scheme  came  under 
my  notice  I  could  not  help  thinking  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  establish  similar  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  other 
classes  of  the  community  besides  the  class  of  railway  employees, 
and  I  still  think,  though  the  difficulties  are  great,  that  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  might  be  done,  especially  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  where,  at  all  events  in  certain  parts,  I  know  as  a  fact 
that  the  working-class  population  do  not,  to  any  very  large 
extent,  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  friendly  societies. 
There  are  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way.  There  is  the  difficulty, 
in  the  first  place,  of  providing  interest,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  possible  for  any  such  imitation  of  this  society  as 
I  hope  I  may  some  day  see  established  to  give  so  large  a  rate 
of  interest  as  4  per  cent.  It  would,  probably,  not  be  in 
the  power  of  those  who  manage  the  savings  bank  to  find  on 
anything  like  good  security  so  large  a  return  for  the  money  of 
the  investor  ;  but  I  believe  the  scheme  might  be  made  to  work, 
even  though  at  a  less  interest,  at  an  interest  which  would  be 
far  in  excess  of  that  given  in  the  Government  savings  banks, 
and  on  terms  far  more  convenient  to  the  investor.  I  am  certain 
that,  though  few  individuals  and  few  organizations,  few  com¬ 
panies,  have  at  their  command,  or  ever  can  have  at  their 
command,  an  organization  so  perfect  as  our  great  railway 
companies  for  collecting  money  from  depositors — still,  I  believe 
an  adequate  machinery  might  be  provided,  and  might  be  very 
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properly  provided,  not  at  the  cost  of  the  investor,  but  at  the 
cost  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  investor. 

I  am  sure  that  if  such  a  scheme  were  started — I  mean  a 
scheme  that  would  give  fair  interest  to  the  investor,  and  which 
would  make  it  easy  for  him,  at  the  moment  most  convenient  to 
him,  to  invest  sums,  however  small,  in  the  savings  banks — I  am 
convinced  that  a  scheme  of  that  kind  might  be  productive 
of  enormous  benefit  in  many  districts  of  the  country  and  in 
many  other  industries  than  the  railway  industry  ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  in  this  great  society 
may  not  be  lost  upon  those  who  desire,  under  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  and  more  difficult  conditions,  to  imitate  the  example 
which  has  been  so  admirably  set  by  the  chairman  of  the 
company  whom  you  serve.  [Cheers.]  Certainly  thrift  is 
not  a  virtue  that  ought  to  be  confined  to  railway  employees, 
and  it  is  not  a  virtue  which  is  in  most  need  of  encour¬ 
agement  among  an  audience  like  that  which  I  am  now 
addressing. 

The  chairman  tells  me — and  I  heard  sounds  indicating  that 
all  my  audience  on  the  present  occasion  are  not  adults — • 
[laughter] — that  in  this  bank  you  endeavour  to  encourage  saving 
from  the  very  tenderest  age,  and  that,  while  no  sum  is  too  small 
for  the  savings  bank  to  receive,  no  investor  is  too  young  to  be 
received  among  its  clients.  That,  I  believe,  is  a  most  important 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  not  when  we  are  old,  but 
when  we  are  young,  that  saving  is  easy.  [Cheers.]  A  man 
in  the  receipt  of  full  wages,  but  not  yet  responsible  for  a  wife 
and  family,  and  for  the  cost  of  a  wife  and  family,  would  find 
it  most  easy  to  save,  but  unfortunately  he  very  often  does 
not  save,  because  he  thinks  that  old  age  may  not  come  on  him, 
or  that  greater  responsibilities  may  not  come  on  him,  and 
therefore  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  postpone  present 
pleasures,  which  are  certain,  for  future  needs,  which  he  is 
foolish  enough  to  think  are  uncertain.  Future  needs,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  are  never  uncertain.  They  are  the  most 
certain  things  in  life ;  and  while  present  pleasures  may  very 
often  be  found — so  moralists  tell  us — to  be  no  pleasure  at  all, 
depend  upon  it,  future  needs,. which  might  be  provided  for, 
will  come  upon  you  as  inevitably  as  death  itself.  Let  the 
young  take  it  to  heart  that  when  they  are  young  saving  is 
most  easy,  and  that  when  they  are  young  saving  is  most 
profitable.  [Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.]  You  get  4  per  cent, 
for  your  money.  Unless  my  arithmetic  is  wrong,  money  at 
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4  per  cent,  will  double  itself  in  somewhere  between  seven¬ 
teen  and  eighteen  years ;  so  that,  if  a  man  by  the  time  he  is 
thirty  has  made  a  not  very  burdensome  sacrifice  and  laid 
by  a  fair  share  of  his  weekly  earnings,  he  will  in  seventeen 
years  from  that  time,  or  when  he  is  forty-seven — when  he  is 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  still  has  many  years  of  good  work 
before  him — find  that  he  has  doubled,  without  any  work 
on  his  own  part,  the  original  savings  he  made  when  he  was  still 
a  young  man.  [Cheers.] 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  to  think  that  the  great  railway 
industry  of  this  country — an  industry  which  has  made  such 
gigantic  and  unhoped-for  strides  in  the  last  fifty  years — has 
led  the  way  and  has  pioneered  the  particular  form  of  the 
savings-bank  movement  with  which  we  are  concerned.  I 
believe  the  experiment  was  begun  by  the  great  line  over  whose 
fortunes  our  chairman  to-night  presides,  but  the  example  which 
he  set  has  been  largely  followed.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  under¬ 
stand  that  now  no  fewer  than  nine  railway  companies  have 
obtained  from  Parliament  the  powers  requisite  to  enable 
them  to  start  institutions  of  this  kind,  that  in  the  savings  banks 
established  by  these  nine  companies  there  are  no  fewer  than 
20,000  depositors,  and  that  the  amount  of  money  deposited 
with  them  at  this  moment  is  over  £1,500,000  i  while  the 
movement  which  thus  begun  with  this  company  some  twenty- 
one  years  ago,  and  which  has  already  reached  such  vast  pro¬ 
portions,  is,  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  still  spreading.  [Cheers.] 
Look  through  the  accounts  of  these  nine  savings  banks,  and 
you  will  see  that  each  year  the  number  of  depositors  increases, 
each  year  the  amount  of  their  savings  augments,  each  year 
the  number  of  those  who  are  not  dependent  on  the  chance 
of  health  for  earning  a  prosperous  livelihood  increases.  The 
number  of  those  who  are  not  dependent  on  chance  or  fortune 
for  the  health  and  the  education  of  their  wives  and  children  is 
spreading  throughout  the  great  multitude  of  railway  employees. 

This  is  eminently  satisfactory,  but  do  not  let  us  rest  con¬ 
tented  with  the  degree  and  measure  of  success  we  have  already 
attained.  [Hear,  hear.]  Let  those  who  have  already  tasted 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  savings  banks  spread 
abroad  how  much  those  are  losing  who  have  not  had  such 
experience.  Then  we  shall  find  that  the  movement,  rapid 
as  its  growth  has  been  in  the  past,  has  yet  a  future  before  it, 
of  which,  perhaps,  we  in  this  room  at  the  present  moment 
can  little  dream.  We  shall  see,  I  hope,  other  railway  companies 
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than  the  nine  I  have  referred  to  adopting  the  same  system, 
and  we  shall,  if  my  hopes  do  not  prove  fallacious,  see,  if  not 
this  scheme,  some  scheme,  at  all  events,  founded  upon  similar 
lines,  and  adapted,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  meet  similar  wants, 
started  in  other  industries  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
carrying  with  it  the  same  blessings  which  you  have  experienced. 
With  great  pleasure  I  support  the  resolution.  [Cheers.l 
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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

[Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  January  24,  1913.] 

Mr.  Speaker  : — Although  we  have  only  three  days  to  discuss 
this  subject,  I  think  it  is  ample  even  for  the  tremendous  and, 
as  I  think,  the  revolutionary,  alteration  proposed  in  the 
electorate.  I  am  opposed  to  any  Female  Suffrage  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  elections,  and  I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment. 
[Hear,  hear.] 

The  motion  to  delete  the  word  “male”  has  been  com¬ 
mended  to  us  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  consideration  of  the  other  proposals,  and  some  prota¬ 
gonists  have  said  that  if  it  were  deleted  and  the  other  amend¬ 
ments  were  defeated  it  would  produce  no  effect  upon  our 
existing  franchise.  There  are  others  who  believe  that  the 
omission  of  the  word,  which  has  been  deliberately  inserted, 
would  be  an  indication  of  the  intention  of  Parliament  to  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  present  limitations  in  our  electoral  law. 
Certainly  if  the  Courts  of  Law  ever  attempted  to  interpret  the 
intention  of  Parliament,  looking  merely  at  the  words  of  the 
Act,  they  will  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  House  had 
intended  to  enfranchise  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 
[Hear,  hear.]  I  treat  this  amendment  as  one  of  the  various 
forms  of  Adult  Suffrage,  and  for  that  and  other  reasons  I  shall 
vote  against  it. 

Though  I  am  not  a  supporter  of  the  theory  of  mandate, 
I  claim  to  have  a  clear  and  definite  mandate  on  this  matter. 
In  the  election  of  January  1910,  I  was  opposed  by  the  present 
member  for  Altrincham  (Mr.  Kebty-Fletcher).  Both  of  us 
were  opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage,  but  we  had  the  advantage 
of  a  third  candidate,  who  stood  specially  in  the  interests 
of  Woman  Suffrage.  Mr.  Kebty-Fletcher  and  myself  polled 
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11,800  votes,  and  our  Woman  Suffrage  opponent,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  Socialist  support,  polled  only  639  votes. 

I  do  not  think  the  result  would  be  very  different  if  any  sup¬ 
porters  of  this  amendment  were  to  seek  the  verdict  of  their 
constituents  upon  this  question  alone.  [Cheers.]  We  saw 
what  happened  a  few  weeks  ago  to  one  of  our  colleagues — 
a  modern  Don  Quixote,  who  tried  a  tourney  with  that  wind¬ 
mill.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  confine  an  election  to  a 
single  issue,  but  Mr.  Lansbury  after  his  defeat  said  that  but 
for  votes  for  women  he  would  have  walked  over  his  opponent. 
[Laughter.] 

Though  I  am  not  greatly  attracted  to  the  theory  of  man¬ 
date  I  do  think  that  the  enactment  of  Female  Suffrage  under 
the  conditions  and  by  the  machinery  of  the  Parliament  Act 
would  be  a  grave  blow  to  the  future  stability  of  that  new, ! 
and,  as  I  regard  it,  admirable  amendment  of  our  Constitution. 
The  provisions  of  this  Bill  as  it  stands — a  single  and  simplified 
franchise,  a  shortened  period  of  qualification,  and  the  abolition 
of  plural  voting — have  been  the  avowed  and  public  policy  of 
the  Liberal  Party  for  the  last  twenty  years.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  its  present  form  the  Bill  is  admirably  fitted  for  the 
operation  of  the  Parliament  Act.  But  if  this  House,  without 
any  public  discussion  or  electoral  authority,  were  suddenly  to 
introduce  into  this  Bill  a  policy  which  few  believe  commands 
any  considerable  amount  of  popular  assent,  I  think  that  would 
be  taking  a  course  of  action  which  was  never  contemplated 
by  the  authors  or  the  supporters  of  the  Parliament  Act. 

Though  I  have  as  little  affection  for  the  Referendum 
as  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  have  to-day,  I  am  not  sure  that 
in  the  peculiar  position  of  Female  Suffrage,  cutting  as  it 
does  across  the  lines  of  ordinary  party  cleavage,  it  might  not 
form  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  method  by  which  the 
opinions  of  the  voters  might  be  obtained.  [Hear,  hear.] 
I  do  not  suggest  anything  of  that  kind  at  this  stage,  nor  do 
I  think  that  the  advocates  of  Female  Suffrage  are  much 
inclined  to  that  method,  and  probably  with  good  reason 
[hear,  hear],  because  I  dare  say  they  have  a  shrewd  suspicion, 
which  I  share,  of  what  would  be  the  result.  In  1907  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  received  a  deputation  which 
pressed  this  policy  upon  him,  and  in  reply  to  them  he  said, 
“  No  Government  could  deal  with  such  a  gigantic  question 
until  it  had  been  before  the  country  in  a  definite  and  concrete 
form."  [Hear,  hear.] 
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My  right  hon.  friend  has  never  attempted  to  give  it  that 
concrete  form  in  the  intervening  years.  His  argument,  strong 
as  it  was  then,  surely  has  redoubled  force  to-day  after  the 
passage  of  the  Parliament  Act.  My  right  hon.  friend  added 
that  he  could  not  conceive  of  any  revolution  of  this  character 
being  introduced  into  our  Constitution  without  the  opinion 
of  the  country  being  asked  upon  it  definitely.  [Cheers.]  I 
hope  that  by  his  vote  on  this  amendment  he  will  assist  in 
carrying  out  his  constitutional  convictions,.  He  said  about 
a  year  ago  that  there  was  only  one  way  of  getting  a  mandate, 
and  that  such  member  should  get  it  from  his  own  constituency. 
But,  as  I  said  just  now,  only  one  member  has  tried  it,  and  his 
example  and  experience  afford  no  encouragement  to  others. 
[Laughter  and  cheers.] 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  used  these  words : 
"  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Members  of  Parliament  who 
are  pledged  to  Female  Suffrage  have  really  consulted  their 
constituents  about  it,  because  it  has  never  really  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  electors  in  the  way  in  which  previous  extensions 
of  the  franchise  have  been  debated.”  That  is  an  admission 
by  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  Female  Suffrage  that  neither 
he  nor  his  friends  have  any  mandate  from  the  constituencies 
to  justify  the  addition  of  this  proposal  under  present  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  Bill  before  the  Committee.  [Hear,  hear.]  I 
am  against  any  form  of  Parliamentary  suffrage  for  women, 
both  on  the  ground  that  it  is  bad  for  the  State  and  bad  for 
the  women. 

The  foundation  of  this  belief  was  accurately  and  moderately 
stated  many  years  ago  in  a  letter  from  Herbert  Spencer  to 
John  Stuart  Mill,  in  which  he  said,  “  I  hold  the  minds  of  men 
and  women  to  be  unlike  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively. 
I  believe  the  difference  to  result  from  a  physiological  necessity, 
and  that  no  amount  of  culture  can  obliterate  it.  I  believe 
further  that  the  relative  deficiency  of  the  female  mind  is  in 
just  those  most  complex  faculties,  intellectual  and  moral, 
which  have  political  action  for  their  sphere.”  If  that  is  true, 
and  I  believe  it  is,  then  it  would  be  good  neither  for  women 
nor  for  the  State  to  dilute  our  electorate  with  a  possible 
majority  of  this  element.  [Hear,  hear.]  Sir  Edward  Clarke  said, 
“  Female  Suffrage  would  lower  the  intellectual  quality  of  the 
whole  electorate.  The  new  electorate  would  be  less  educated, 
more  passionate  and  sentimental,  and  therefore  less  stable.” 
I  believe  this  would  be  the  fact. 
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Whilst  I  am  opposed  to  the  Parliamentary  Suffrage  for 
women,  I  should  like  to  say  I  see  none  of  the  inconsistencies 
which  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
of  them  who  are  admirably  fitted  for  the  work  of  local  admin¬ 
istration  [hear,  hear] — work  in  which  they  share  by  the 
municipal  vote  they  enjoy,  and  I  hope  this  House  within  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  Parliament  will  see  its  way  to  extend 
the  numbers  and  powers  of  women  in  these  affairs.  I  think 
it  is  a  pity  that  they  do  not  make  more  use  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  franchise  which  they  now  possess.  I  do  not  know 
why  they  do  not  stand  oftener  for  local  bodies  or  why  they 
are  so  seldom  elected  when  they  do.  [Laughter.]  It  seems 
to  indicate  that  even  with  a  mixed  electorate  they  are  not 
even  well  qualified  for  that  amount  of  public  life.  The  proposal 
before  us  really  is  one  to  enfranchise  all  women.  [Hear,  hear.] 
The  result  of  that  has  been  estimated  to  be  the  addition  of 
11,000,000  of  women  to  the  register  at  a  time  when  it  might 
contain  10,000,000  men,  as  this  proposal  leads  up  to  the  next 
on  the  paper,  and  I  am  dealing  with  the  proposal  of  Female 
Suffrage  as  a  whole.  This  added  suffrage  is  in  fact  and  in 
practice  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  aims  at,  though  he  may  for 
tactical  reasons  not  think  it  wise  on  this  amendment  to  show 
his  whole  hand. 

He  believes  in  the  equality  of  sex.  He  admits  no  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  female  mind,  and  he  is  much  too  honest  really 
to  disguise  the  end  at  which  he  aims.  He  has  said  that  he 
can  see  nothing  but  gain  in  the  full  participation  of  women 
in  the  franchise.  He  admitted  that  Adult  Suffrage  at  one 
stroke  might  be  more  than  the  country  would  at  present 
accept,  and  so  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  him  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  clinging  to  the  business  end  of  the  wedge 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  reformer.  Why  this  counsel 
of  fear  ?  My  right  hon.  friend  need  not  worry.  He  does 
not  propose  to  consult  the  country  on  this  amendment.  He 
is  content  to  use  the  Parliament  Act  in  order  to  pass  this 
proposal,  which  has  never  been  before  the  electors.  [Hear, 
hear.]  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  exhibition  of  real  virtue  and 
voting  according  to  your  conscience.  A  year  ago  I  read  with 
approval  to  a  public  meeting  a  letter  from  Lord  Haldane, 
who  said,  “How  can  we  insist  any  longer  on  a  supposed 
natural  disqualification  of  women  for  government  ?  ’’  That 
seems  to  carry  the  logical  corollary  of  their  presence  in  this 
House, 
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The  Foreign  Secretary  said  in  one  of  his  speeches,  when 
he  alluded  to  the  subject,  that  he  was  not  speaking  for  that 
to-day,  and  perhaps  wisely  not,  but  he  knows  that  it  is  the 
essential  proposal  of  to-morrow.  My  right  hon.  friend  has 
been  in  absolute  control  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  more  than 
seven  years.  Why,  holding  his  views,  has  he  not  tried  some 
experiments  to  convince  us  in  the  domain  in  which  he  reigns 
supreme  ?  Why  have  we  to-day  no  women  as  Ambassadors 
— [laughter  and  cries  of  “  Why  ?  ”] — or  Consuls,  or  even 
Foreign  Office  clerks  ?  He  might  have  added  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations.  [Laughter.]  His  courage  and  conviction 
seem  to  have  failed  him  when  he  came  to  the  sticking  point. 
Believing  as  I  do  that  Woman  Suffrage  is  an  evil,  I  shall 
vote  against  it  on  all  the  amendments.  But  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  of  the  three  methods  suggested,  this,  when  coupled 
with  Adult  Suffrage,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  which 
combines  justice  with  logic.  [Hear,  hear.] 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he  was  going  to 
support  the  Norwegian  system,  but  he  wants,  in  his  own  words, 
the  “  broad,  democratic  franchise  for  millions  of  women.” 
But  he  proposes  Adult  Suffrage  for  men  and  something  much 
less  for  women.  Adult  Suffrage  would  enfranchise  roughly 
11,000,000  of  women,  and  the  Norwegian  system  about 
7,000,  ooo.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wants,  therefore,  to 
keep  unenfranchised  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  women.  Why  ? 
Who  are  they  ?  When  the  Insurance  Bill  became  law  he  made 
an  eloquent  speech  on  the  subject.  He  said  :  “  Sickness  and 
invalidity  have  been  lifted  into  the  sphere  of  law.  Why  should 
women  cease  to  be  interested  in  them  ?  ”  He  said  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  affected  7,000,000  of  married  women  and  4,000,000 
of  women  workers  besides.  He  professes  his  anxiety  to  con¬ 
sult  the  opinions  of  4,000,000  of  working  women,  but  he 
favours  a  proposal  which  will  give  him  the  opinion  of  only 
7,000,000  out  of  11,000,000.  Why  does  he  wish  to  exclude 
the  remaining  4,000,000  of  women  workers  ?  [Hear,  hear.] 
Surely  not  because  they  are  mainly  domestic  servants.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  He  recently  received  a  deputation  of  domestic  servants, 
and  said  afterwards  their  observations  were  relevant,  em¬ 
phatic,  and  sound.  Why,  then,  does  he  propose  to  deprive 
them  of  the  vote  ?  He  does  not  hesitate  to  take  their  three¬ 
pences.  [Laughter.]  Does  he  fear  to  take  their  opinions  ? 
What  becomes  of  all  his  eloquence  about  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  ?  It  reminds  me  of  an  old  epigram  slightly  altered, 
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that  if  there  is  one  thing  worse  than  the  cant  of  equality  it 
is  the  recant  of  equality.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 

I  desire  to  say  for  my  own  protection  and  justification  that 
if  any  lesser  form  of  Female  Suffrage  is  engrafted  on  this  Bill 
I  shall  feel  that  the  whole  principle  has  been  surrendered,  and 
I  shall  hold  myself  free,  and  shall  probably  feel  compelled  at 
some  later  stage  to  recur  to  the  proposal  of  Adult  Suffrage, 
the  only  policy  which,  after  the  principle  has  been  adopted, 
would  be  consistent  with  political  honesty  and  public  justice. 
[Cheers.]  It  is  no  use  hon.  members  cringing  and  shrinking 
from  the  logical  result  of  their  action.  They  have  to  face  the 
music. 

As  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  reminded  us,  it  is 
impossible  in  considering  this  question  at  this  time  to  divest 
our  judgment  entirely  from  the  methods  recently  adopted 
by  those  most  clamorous  for  the  vote.  [Hear,  hear.]  The 
attempt  to  burn  my  home,  or  rather  the  children’s  wing  of 
it,  did  not  affect  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  women  and  the 
franchise,  but  the  assumption  that  arson  is  a  substitute  for 
argument  [laughter]  is  poor  proof  of  the  judgment  of  those 
by  whom  it  is  made.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  do  not  think  that  I 
have  ever  in  my  political  life  allowed  the  ill-judged  violence 
of  those  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  to  deflect  my  sup¬ 
port  from  a  cause  in  which  I  sincerely  believed,  but  the  adoption 
and,  still  more,  the  approval  of  violence  by  those  who  demand 
what  they  consider  their  rights  is  at  least  an  indication  of  a 
type  of  mental  balance  which  we  might  expect  from  them 
if  they  become  our  electors.  [Hear,  hear.] 

If  it  were  generally  believed  that  their  admission  to  the 
vote  had  been  secured  by  these  methods  there  would  be  a  grave 
temptation  and  encouragement  to  women  in  the  future,  even 
if  they  had  obtained  the  vote,  but  found  themselves  in  a  mi¬ 
nority  on  any  public  question,  to  revert  to  those  methods  which 
they  believed  to  have  been  efficacious  on  a  former  occasion. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  said  that  recent  manifestations  by 
women  who  demand  the  vote  testify  to  their  inherent  unfitness 
to  exercise  political  power.  The  Foreign  Secretary  at  one  time, 
I  know,  took  a  very  serious  view  of  those  manifestations.  He 
has  stated  that  the  basis  of  his  support  for  the  policy  of  Woman 
Suffrage  is  that  the  introduction  of  women  into  politics 
would  have  a  civilizing  and  humanizing  influence  on  public 
life.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  stands  aghast  at  the  broken 
windows  and  damaged  letters  and  false  fire  alarms  and  cut 
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telegraph  wires  and  obstructed  railway  signals  and  incendiarism 
and  hatchets.  Those  things  do  not  represent  his  idea  of 
humanity  and  civilization.  [Hear,  hear.]  He  has,  indeed, 
frankly  said  that  the  use  of  violent  methods  must  paralyse 
the  argument  that  when  women  have  votes  they  will  exercise 
an  orderly  and  wholesome  influence.  He  has  said  also  that 
you  cannot  successfully  advocate  the  vote  for  women  if  the 
demand  is  accompanied  by  acts  of  violence. 

Appetite  seems  to  grow  with  eating.  These  acts  have  in¬ 
creased  in  violence  during  the  fourteen  months  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  Foreign  Secretary  uttered  those  sentences. 
On  November  11  he  wrote,  “  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
people  who,  like  myself,  are  colleagues  and  friends  of  the 
Prime  Minister  can  give  active  support  to  the  Woman  Suffrage 
movement  while  some  of  its  supporters  make  him  the  object 
of  their  demonstrations.”  [Cheers.]  Well,  they  have  never 
ceased  to  make  him  the  object  of  their  demonstrations,  and 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  having  failed  to  quell  the  violence  he 
deplores,  wall  come  here,  I  suppose,  on  Monday  to  palliate 
its  commission  and  justify  its  perpetrators.  [Laughter  and 
cheers.]  I  am  not  myself  inclined  to  put  too  highly  the 
argument  founded  on  criminality,  though  I  think  it  germane 
to  a  wider  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  the  sex  for  the  new 
functions  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  endow  them.  Women 
have  strong  impulses,  quick  emotions,  leading  not  infrequently 
to  a  want  of  proportion  in  judgment. 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  a  generous  impulse  towards  the 
redress  of  a  supposed  grievance  creates  a  cruel  wrong.  [Cheers.] 
Women  are  physically  incapable  of  contributing  to  the  naval, 
military,  or  police  defence  of  law  and  order.  [Hear,  hear.] 
They  are  little  suited  by  temperament  and  training  to  the 
conduct  of  diplomacy  or  the  solution  of  Imperial  problems. 
In  a  State  like  ours  they  would  be  a  weakness  rather  than  a 
strength  as  a  moving  factor  in  administration.  It  is  said 
that  if  women  want  the  vote  they  must  have  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  majority  of  women  want  it,  but  even  if  they 
did  that  would  be  the  counsel  of  cowardice.  [Hear,  hear.] 
There  are  many  things  which  men  may  want,  but  if  we  believe 
them  to  be  bad  for  the  State  we  do  not  give  them  merely  because 
a  man  breaks  our  windows  or  our  heads.  If  you  are  convinced 
that  the  claim  is  just,  and  that  the  result  of  granting  it  will 
be  beneficial,  you  have  a  right  to  vote  for  it  if  you  think  you 
feave  a  mandate,  but  how  many  of  you  have  all  or  any  of  thpsg 
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things  ?  [Cheers.]  There  are  too  many  men  in  this  House 
who  think  themselves  tied  by  pledges,  which  were  extracted 
not  by  reason,  but  by  cajolery :  pledges  which  are  rather  the 
expression  of  civility  than  conviction.  [Laughter.]  You  wish, 
some  of  you,  to  make  woman  man’s  master  rather  than  his 
mate.  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  you  are  wrong,  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  you  attain  this  end  you  will  contribute  neither 
to  the  happiness  of  the  home  nor  the  safety  of  the  State. 
[Loud  cheers.] 


DR.  GERALDINE  E.  HODGSON 


THE  PRIMROSE  PATH  IN  EDUCATION 

[Speech  by  Dr.  Geraldine  E.  Hodgson,  in  which  she  entered 
into  a  criticism  of  the  Montessori  System  of  Education,  delivered 
at  Bristol,  on  January  io,  1913.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — No  intelligent 
being  will  deny,  I  think,  that  the  last  fifty  years  has  seen 
a  great  and  even  pathetic  growth  of  belief  in  the  value  of 
systems.  It  is  natural  that  education  should  suffer  under  the 
general  infection,  and  it  certainly  has  suffered.  The  latest 
pedagogic  system  is  perhaps  the  Montessori,  but  it  is  not  new, 
for,  as  I  am  told,  its  principles  were  expounded  by  the  Head  to 
the  students  of  a  well-known  Training  College  at  least  twenty- 
two  years  ago.  The  English  newspapers,  however,  have  just 
got  hold  of  it ;  so  that  there  can  be  scarcely  any  one  who  is 
not  more  or  less  aware  that  the  path  of  wisdom  has  been  de¬ 
finitely  opened,  and  that  the  way  of  education  has  at  last  been 
made  plain.  [Laughter.] 

Even  a  foolish  system  may  work  well  in  the  hands  of  an 
exceptional  person  in  exceptional  circumstances ;  but  it  is  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  man  which  saves  the  system.  N o  generalization 
can  be  made  about  things  educational,  save  that  a  generaliza¬ 
tion  cannot  be  made.  [Laughter.]  Professor  Holmes  claims 
that  an  ethical  and  a  psychological  principle  underlies  the  Mon¬ 
tessori  method.  These  he  calls  “  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
the  scheme  of  sense  training.”  The  senses  have  been  so  ridden 
to  death  that  we  are  all  sick  of  them.  [Laughter.]  Professor 
Holmes  writes :  “  The  principles  of  slavery  still  pervade  peda¬ 
gogy,  and  therefore  the  same  principle  pervades  the  school. 
I  need  give  only  one  proof — the  stationary  desks  and  chairs. 
To-day  we  hold  pupils  in  schools  restricted  by  these  instru¬ 
ments  so  degrading  to  body  and  spirit,  the  desk,  material 
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prizes,  and  punishment.  Our  aim  in  all  this  is  to  reduce  them 
to  the  discipline  of  immobility  and  silence,  to  lead  them — 
where?  Far  often  towards  no  definite  end.” 

Such  sweeping  statements  present  an  unnatural  picture 
of  the  school  to  which  we  are  accustomed  ;  though  school  desks 
are  apt  to  be  comfortless,  prizes  are  objectionable  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  and  punishments,  in  some  sort,  a  confession  of  failure. 
Yet  desks,  prizes,  and  punishments  do  not  exhaust  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  school  life.  It  is  in  the  chapter  on  discipline  that  we 
find  the  principle  of  liberty  in  its  purity  :  “If  any  Educational 
Act  is  to  be  efficacious  it  will  only  be  that  which  tends  to  help 
towards  the  complete  unfolding  of  this  life.  To  be  thus  help¬ 
ful  it  is  necessary  rigorously  to  avoid  the  arrest  of  spontaneous 
movements  and  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  tasks.”  The  word 
arbitrary  is  a  question-begging  epithet  which  I  deprecate. 
Why  should  it  be  assumed  that  the  imposition  of  arbitrary 
tasks  is  common  ? 

Again,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  characteristics  of  the  Mon- 
tessori  system  are  brevity,  simplicity,  and  objectivity.  The 
author  proceeds  :  "If,  therefore,  the  lesson  rigorously  prepared 
in  this  brevity,  simplicity,  and  trust  is  not  understood  by  the 
child,  is  not  accepted  by  him  as  an  explanation  of  the  object, 
the  teacher  must  be  warned  of  two  things — first,  not  to  insist 
by  repeating  the  lesson,  and,  second,  not  to  make  the  child  feel 
it  has  made  a  mistake  or  that  it  has  not  understood,  because,  in 
so  doing,  she  will  cause  him  to  make  an  effort  to  understand, 
and  will  thus  alter  the  natural  state,  which  must  be  used  by 
her  in  making  her  psychological  observation.”  [Laughter.] 
So  the  aim  of  instruction  was  that  the  teacher,  not  the  taught, 
should  learn.  [Laughter.]  The  effort  to  understand  is  not 
natural  in  the  Montessori  youth. 

Is  this  principle  of  liberty  anything  but  the  aged  plea  for 
the  Primrose  Path,  garbed,  of  course,  in  the  latest  biological 
and  psychological  jargon  ?  The  “  turn-work-into-play  ”  theory 
recurs  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  education.  What  are 
the  mistakes  that  underlie  this  enervating  doctrine  ? 

The  first  is  the  too  ready  and  thoughtless  identification  of 
games  with  ease  and  mere  pleasure.  The  best  game  is  some¬ 
thing  beyond  mere  pleasure  or  mere  ease.  When  children 
play  games,  as  a  rule  they  know  what  they  are  after ;  which, 
I  fear,  is  not  always  the  case  with  their  work.  A  more  fatal 
assumption  is  that  all  work  is  distasteful.  Though  this  is  not 
Madame  Montessori’ s  view — her  attack  being  upon  methods 
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rather  than  on  material — it  seems  to  be  that  of  most  upholders 
of  the  Primrose  Path.  Just  as  it  is  a  blunder  to  confuse  happi¬ 
ness  with  pleasure,  or  play  with  ease,  so  it  is  a  blunder  to  con¬ 
found  difficulty  with  pain.  Difficulty  may  amount  to  pain,  but 
it  may  be,  and  in  the  degree  of  it  which  we  call  effort  often  is 
highly  pleasurable.  [Hear,  hear.] 

Pleasurable  or  not,  steady,  long-sustained,  ever-increasing 
effort  is  the  desideratum  in  all  achievement.  That  is  a  fact 
we  are  forgetting  in  education.  Our  labour-saving  devices, 
whether  of  text-book,  apparatus,  or  examination  dodge,  are 
gradually  supplanting  thoroughness  and  effort.  In  face  of  all 
the  distressing  signs  of  our  times,  the  prevalence  of  pleasure- 
seeking,  the  dread  of  pain  and  discomfort,  the  substitution  in 
public  life  of  coarse  invective  for  sound  knowledge  and  depth 
of  conviction  and  strength  of  principle,  the  shameless  offer  of 
bribes  to  thrift  and  short  cuts  to  success,  surely  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  one  who  answers  the  honourable  name  of  “  teacher  ” 
to  proclaim  the  elementary  fact  that  something  is  not  to  be  had 
for  nothing.  This  fact  extends  far  beyond  intellectual  acquisi¬ 
tion.  The  abominable  work  which  is  done  in  England  day  by 
day  in  many  trades— the  bad  plumbing,  the  shocking  buildings, 
the  miserably  fitting  clothes,  the  colour  printing,  which  goes 
abroad  because  our  artisans  are  too  slovenly  to  use  properly 
the  simple  mechanism  necessary  to  its  production,  the  shame¬ 
less  dawdling  of  reputable  shops  over  the  execution  of  orders, 
are  all  samples  of  the  slackening  ideal  of  English  business  life. 
The  last  twenty-five  years’  relaxation  of  discipline  in  general 
society  is  now  in  our  schools,  bearing  Dead  Sea  fruit.  If  educa¬ 
tion  yields  to  the  popular  clamour  for  ease,  surely  this  nation 
is  doomed.  We  want  neither  the  Prophet  of  the  Primrose  Path, 
who  smooths  out  every  mistake  and  counsels  always  the  im¬ 
mediately  easiest  way,  nor  the  autocrat  who  keeps  the  whole 
game  in  his  own  hands. 

We  want  people  who  really  believe  that  no  two  human 
creatures  are  quite  alike,  that  the  circumstances  of  no  two 
human  creatures  are  quite  alike,  and  who  realize  with  these 
facts  the  substantial  common  life  in  which  we  must  all  parti¬ 
cipate. 

That  being  so,  education  has  the  dual  task  of  providing  a 
ground-plan  strong  enough  to  control  the  intolerable  aberra¬ 
tions  of  singularity  and  shot  through  with  sufficient  elasticity 
and  variety  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  life-giving  individuality. 
No  one  fi^ed  system  cap  meet  such  a  complicated  situation. 
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This  proposed  method  of  unfettered  choice  fits  in  only  too 
fatally  with  the  prevailing  humour  of  the  moment,  the  desire 
to  get  rid  of  all  restraint,  to  disguise  thoroughness  and  save 
trouble,  to  thrust  Bills  through  Parliament  anyhow,  so  that 
they  get  through,  to  popularize  everything,  to  chop  your  maga¬ 
zine  articles  into  tabloids,  to  review  as  many  books  as  possible 
in  a  column,  no  matter  what  you  say ;  and  to  ensure  a  peaceable 
reception  of  all  this,  bring  up  your  children  to  shirk  difficulty, 
love  ease,  and  learn  only  that  in  which  they  are  pleased  to  be 
interested.  [Hear,  hear.] 

Can  such  methods  make  great  citizens  ?  Have  they  any¬ 
where  produced  even  passable  human  beings  ?  The  worst 
fallacy  is  that  which  denies  that  pain,  disagreeable  effort,  can 
ever  be  an  effectual  instrument  for  good.  While  we  have  no 
right  to  strip  education  of  its  indigenous  difficulties,  we  may 
relieve  it  of  its  gathered  repulsiveness,  due  to  our  dullness  or 
stupidity  or  blundering  unselectiveness.  It  is  not  softness  and 
mildness,  but  bracing  and  disciplining  that  are  wanting  by  a 
generation  which  drugs  itself  on  the  approach  of  physical  pain, 
sacrifices  what  it  -calls  its  principles  for  fear  of  giving  offence, 
and  has  little  or  no  notion  of  going  without  anything  it  really 
desires.  Is  this  an  easy  world  to  live  in  ?  To  bring  children 
up  to  avoid  every  pain,  to  indulge  every  inclination,  and  then 
to  turn  them  into  the  ways  of  this  rough,  heedless  world,  seems 
to  be  something  very  like  common  cheating.  The  plain,  unmis¬ 
takable  experience  of  life  is  that  everything  worth  having 
must  be  won  at  a  price.  The  greater  the  worth  the  greater  the 
price.  Pain  can  educate,  can  mould  to  great  perfection  ;  not 
all  pain,  always,  but  some  pain,  sometimes,  willingly  used. 
The  advocates  of  the  Montessori  method  do  not  remember 
Browning’s  ferociously  uncompromizing  pronouncement : 
“When  pain  ends,  gain  ends  too.” 

There  is  a  psychological  as  well  as  an  ethical  misappre¬ 
hension  underlying  this  theory  of  the  Primrose  Path.  N ot  every 
motive  is  pure  ;  not  every  desire  is  lasting ;  not  every  inclina¬ 
tion  is  a  sign  of  bent.  Children  are,  indeed,  less  sagacious  for 
themselves  than  the  inexhaustibly  amiable  theorists  fancy. 
Efficiency  cannot  be  bought  cheaply,  just  because  no  one  gliding 
along  pleasant  ways  ever  drifts  into  the  possession  of  a  master 
craftsman’s  gifts.  No  high  achievement  is  compatible  with 
ease.  We  all  stand  in  need  of  guidance,  definite  teaching, 
warning.  Left  to  choose  for  ourselves  we  shall  accomplish 
pitifully  little.  Englishmen  are  not  philosophical  or  they  would 
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not  assume,  as  they  constantly  do  assume,  that  economic, 
ethical,  philosophical,  and  religious  truths  differ  from  those 
of  the  physical  sciences  in  being  soluble  by  the  plain  man  who 
has  had  no  special  instruction  in  them.  This  extraordinary 
obsession  of  the  ordinary  Englishman  provides,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  an  easy  welcome  to  crude  notions  about  education. 
[Cheers.] 


Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  L.  Samuel 


RT.  HON.  HERBERT  L.  SAMUEL 


THE  BONDS  OF  EMPIRE 

[Speech  at  the  Pilgrims’  Club  Banquet,  held  in  the  Savoy  Hotel, 
London,  June  24,  1912.] 

Lord  Roberts,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen  : — The  honour 
has  been  conferred  upon  me  of  proposing  for  your  acceptance 
the  toast  of  the  Pilgrims’  Club,  which  to-night  celebrates  its 
tenth  anniversary.  This  year,  1912,  in  which  we  are,  may, 
perhaps,  by  events  of  its  own,  win  for  itself  a  memorable  place 
in  history  ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  by  the  very  fact  that  it 
is  the  year  1912,  it  is  in  two  respects  distinguished,  for  this  is 
the  year  in  which  we  celebrate  the  fact  that  there  have  been  one 
hundred  years  of  unbroken  peace  between  the  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  [Loud  applause.]  And 
second,  perhaps,  in  importance,  the  fact  that  the  Pilgrims’ 
Club  is  ten  years  old.  [Applause.] 

Between  the  two  countries  there  have  been,  during  that  long 
period  of  one  hundred  years,  from  time  to  time  little  disagree¬ 
ments.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  a  bad  thing.  If  there 
were  no  disputes,  if  there  were  no  troubles,  we  should  all  be 
living  in  a  state  of  eternal  bliss,  and  nothing  could  possibly 
be  more  unpleasant.  [Laughter.]  And  perhaps  both  coun¬ 
tries,  looking  at  the  past,  might  say  to  one  another,  in  the  words 
of  David  Harum’s  famous  apology,  “  If  I  have  done  anything 
I  am  sorry  for,  I  am  willing  to  be  forgiven.”  [Laughter.] 
As  the  years  go  on,  unquestionably  the  feelings  of  goodwill 
and  affection  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
grow  stronger  and  stronger  ;  and  progressively,  perhaps,  during 
the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years.  [Applause.]  The  great  and 
striking  growth  of  Canada  has  contributed  to  that  end.  We  are 
proud  to-night  to  welcome  here  Mr.  Foster,  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Commerce  [applause],  who  will  support  the 
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proposition  I  offer  for  your  acceptance.  Canada  now  is  re¬ 
spected  in  the  United  States ;  is  recognized  as  powerful  and 
prosperous. 

I  remember  hearing  years  ago  of  a  Chicago  woman  who  was 
asked  how  many  children  she  had,  and  she  replied  she  had  two 
living  and  one  in  Canada.  [Laughter.]  But  that  was  years 
ago.  [Renewed  laughter.]  Now  the  presence  on  the  borders 
of  the  United  States  of  a  great,  enlightened,  progressive,  and 
friendly  British  state  is  one  of  the  links  which  unite  the  United 
States  and  our  Empire.  [Hear,  hear.]  There  are  other  links ; 
one  of  them  of  great  importance.  There  are  links  of  common 
language,  common  literature,  centuries  of  common  history,  a 
common  body  of  law — all  these  things  are  of  importance  in  their 
way ;  but,  unquestionably,  the  link  that  binds  the  two  countries 
together  more  than  any  other  is  the  Postmaster-General. 
["Hear,  hear,”  and  laughter.]  And  perhaps  that  is  why  the 
task  has  been  deputed  to  me  to  propose  this  toast.  [Renewed 
laughter.]  Abolish  the  Postmaster-General,  abolish  the  letter 
post,  abolish  the  cables,  and  where  would  be  your  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  friendship  ?  And  I  think  that  the  many  extensions  of 
facilities  of  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  recent  years  have  done  not  a  little  to  knit  the  two 
countries  together.  [Hear,  hear.]  The  establishment  of  a 
Penny  Postage  between  the  United  States  and  this  country 
was  the  natural  complement  of  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial 
Penny  Postage,  and  my  predecessor,  who  cheapened  the 
Magazine  Post  between  here  and  Canada,  did  much  to  knit 
Canadian  public  opinion  more  closely  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
[Hear,  hear.] 

I  have  recently  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  reduce  the 
Parcel  Post  rates  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  also 
to  effect  large  and  sweeping  reductions  in  the  cable  rates,  both 
for  Press  and  ordinary  telegrams.  [Hear,  hear.]  Of  course 
everybody  asks  for  more.  [Laughter.]  And  quite  properly. 
No  one  is  contented  with  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  for 
the  gratification  of  this  great  assembly  to-night,  I  feel  almost 
tempted  to  invent  some  new  and  striking  concession,  were  it 
not  that  I  have  a  wholesome  fear  before  my  eyes  of  a  Treasury 
which  exercises  a  veto  far  more  drastic  than  that  exercised  by 
any  Second  Chamber.  [Laughter.] 

The  other  link  of  prime  importance  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  is,  of  course,  the  Pilgrims’  Club.  [Hear,  hear.] 
“  Sir,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “  a  man  should  keep  his  friendships 
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in  constant  repair.”  It  is  not  enough  to  leave  things  alone  and 
take  no  trouble  to  see  that  friendships  are  maintained.  And 
what  is  better  to  keep  men  in  closer  and  more  cordial  friendship 
than  dining  together  ?  [Laughter.]  If  you  write  to  a  man — 
an  admirable  occupation — it  conduces  to  good  fellowship  and 
good  feeling,  especially  when,  as  to-night,  we  are  fortunate  and 
honoured  in  receiving  amongst  us  no  fewer  than  thirty  members 
of  the  American  Pilgrims’  Club  [loud  applause] — who  have 
come  over,  I  understand,  specially  to  join  in  this  Banquet. 
They  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  an  embassy  of  goodwill. 
[Hear,  hear.] 

Sometimes,  in  these  days,  one  hears  of  discussions  as  to 
whether  the  tendencies  of  our  time  conduce  most  to  sentiments  of 
national  patriotism,  or  to  sentiments  of  Imperialism,  or  to  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  broad  humanitarian  cosmopolitanism  ;  and  one  hears 
discussions  as  to  which  set  of  ideas  should  occupy  the  highest 
place  and  be  given  the  preference.  I  suggest  to  you  that  all 
three  are  good,  and  that  no  one  of  the  three  need  clash  with 
the  others.  [Hear,  hear.]  A  man  may  be  a  good  Englishman, 
although  he  is  a  patriotic  Yorkshireman.  A  man  may  be  a 
loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States,  although  his  local  patriotism 
for  New  York  or  California  may  be  a  real  feeling  in  his  heart. 
So  also  a  man  may  be  a  fervent  citizen  of  the  British  Empire 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  patriotic  Canadian  or  Australian 
[hear,  hear] — and,  further,  there  is  no  clashing,  no  antithesis 
between  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  the 
patriotism  of  a  citizen  of  the  British  Empire  and  a  feeling  of 
community  for  the  whole  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  community 
of  the  world.  [Applause.] 

Ah  !  and  a  further  and  wider  conception  still — the  existence 
of  these  great  world  States  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States,  their  growth  and  their  prosperity,  are  not  hostile 
to  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  [Hear, 
hear.]  They  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  and  it  is  there,  I  think,  that  lies  their  greatest  glory. 
It  is  in  that  spirit,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  that  I  ask  you  to 
drink  to  the  toast  of  the  "  Pilgrims’  Club.”  [Loud  applause.] 


EARL  CURZON  OF  KEDLESTON 


"FLOREAT  ETONA!” 

[Speech  at  a  banquet  to  celebrate  the  Centenary  of  “  POP,”  the 
Society  founded  in  1811  by  Charles  Fox  Townshend.  See  note 
on  p.  31,  vol.  ii.] 

Mr.  Provost,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen  : — Lord  Rosebery, 
with  that  humour  and  eloquence  of  which  he  is  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  master,  and  which  presumably,  in  spite  of  the  failure 
of  his  maiden  speech,  he  acquired  in  the  old  days  in  “  Pop  ” 
— although  I  am  bound  to  say  that  none  of  us  succeeded  in 
doing  the  same — has  proposed  the  health  of  the  Eton  Society. 
He  told  us  he  was  no  chicken,  and  I  suppose  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  older  generation,  of 
which  he  is  certainly  the  most  distinguished  figure.  Then, 
in  reply  to  his  speech,  we  had  some  remarks  not  merely  from 
the  distinguished  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken,  and  who 
is  also  the  spokesman  of  an  older  age,  but  also  some  remarks 
characterized  by  equal  charm  and  modesty  from  the  present 
president  of  the  Eton  Society.  [Cheers.] 

I  have  been  invited  to  propose  the  next  toast,  I  suppose 
as  the  representative  of  the  intervening  age,  a  sort  of  middle 
epoch  which  is  still  sufficiently  young  to  decline  to  believe  it 
is  old,  and  which  occupies  a  sort  of  half-way  house  between 
the  modest  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  more  mellow  wisdom 
of  older  years.  [Laughter.]  Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  Lord  Rosebery  for  one  thing — he  has  given  us  a 
very  good  conceit  of  ourselves.  [Laughter.]  He  told  us 
what  we  all  knew  before — that  we  were  the  cream  of  society. 
[Laughter.]  I  think  it  was  the  famous  George  Canning  who 
made  the  observation  that  no  man  was  ever  so  great  a  man 
as  when  he  was  a  sixth -form  boy  at  Eton.  I  cannot  say  that 
in  my  day  that  particular  halo  hung  round  the  heads  of  the 
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sixth-form  boys.  [Laughter.]  But  I  do  think  that  it  was 
true  of  the  sixth-form  boy  who  was  also  a  member  of  “  Pop.” 
[Cheers.]  Do  we  not,  all  of  us,  recall  the  moment  of  proud 
elation  when  we  first  heard  that  we  had  escaped  that  terrible 
ordeal  of  the  ballot-box  to  which  Lord  Rosebery  referred,  and 
had  been  admitted  to  the  most  sacred  circle  in  the  world  ? 
If  Lord  Rosebery  were  here  (his  lordship  having  left  to  catch 
a  train  for  the  north)  I  should  like  to  have  told  him  that  the 
incidents  that  prevailed  in  his  day  were  not  unknown  in  my 
own.  For  I  remember  when  a  candidate  was  put  up  for 
“  Pop  ”  there  were  only  eighteen  members,  and  twenty-four 
black-balls  were  counted.  [Laughter.]  However,  the  first 
moment  of  pride  was  when  one  escaped  those  dangers,  and  the 
second  moment  of  elation  was  when  one  received  the  cane, 
which  made  one  a  member  of  the  amateur  police  force  of  the 
Etonian  democracy.  [Laughter.]  Now  I  read  the  other 
day  in  the  papers  that  the  members  of  “  Pop  ”  were  no  longer 
going  to  be  allowed  to  wear  fancy  waistcoats  or  to  sit  upon 
the  wall.  [Cries  of  “  Shame  !  ”  and  hisses.] 

I  cannot  say  that  in  my  day  we  regarded  either  of  these 
as  indispensable  emblems  of  our  greatness,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  should  like  to  observe  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  came 
to  Eton  in  my  day,  took  me  to  the  wall  and  showed  me  the 
place  on  the  wall  opposite  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  ante- 
chapel  where  he,  on  an  occasion  of  great  labour,  presumably 
when  he  was  a  member  of  “  Pop  ” — because  he  never  could 
have  been  a  member  of  anything  else  [cheers] — where  he  had 
carved  his  own  name  on  the  stone  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  I 
believe  it  has  been  obliterated  by  the  trousers  of  successive 
generations  of  Eton  boys.  [Laughter.]  But  let  this  be  a 
memory.  It  may  perhaps  intervene  to  save  for  “Pop” 
those  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  which  I  hope  it  will  never 
be  deprived.  [Cheers.] 

Lord  Rosebery  went  on  to  talk  about  “  Pop  ”  in  his  day. 
He  did  not  seem  to  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  its  intellectual 
or  rhetorical  qualifications.  Well,  I  cannot  say  that  in  my 
day  “  Pop  ”  could  fairly  be  described  as  the  nursery  of 
rhetoric,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  known  occasions 
upon  which,  amid  loud  applause,  a  member  of  “  Pop  ”  has 
successfully  addressed  his  audience  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  I  don’t  know  that  he  was  ever  allowed  to  exceed 
the  latter  limit,  although  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  almost 
equal  applause  was  given  a  member  in  my  day  who,  on  making 
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his  maiden  speech,  after  repeating  "  Mr.  President  ”  three 
times,  resumed  his  seat  without  further  troubling  the  audience. 
[Laughter.]  But,  gentlemen,  there  are  also  great  things  to 
be  said  to  the  credit  of  “  Pop.”  Whatever  its  merits  as  a 
debating  society,  it  has  been  the  parent  of  a  healthy  and 
prolific  offspring.  It  was  about  the  time  I  was  at  Eton  when 
the  debating  societies  were  established ;  first  in  the  college  and 
then  in  the  various  houses,  which,  although  they  may  not  have 
inherited  the  social  distinction  of  “  Pop,”  certainly  carried 
on  its  intellectual  tradition ;  and,  above  all,  remember  this — 
and  here  I  must  take  the  opportunity  of  disagreeing  with  our 
noble  chairman — I  agree  that  “  Pop,”  although  it  represents 
what  we  regarded  as  the  aristocracy  of  merit  and  distinction 
at  Eton,  was  constituted  upon  a  purely  democratic  basis. 
Lord  Rosebery  compared  it  to  the  Garter.  Well,  now,  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Garter  is  that  nobody  below  a 
certain  rank  can  obtain  it,  and,  as  Lord  Melbourne  remarked, 
"  there  is  no  damned  merit  about  it.”  [Laughter.]  Don’t 
let  us,  therefore,  take  the  metaphor  of  our  noble  chairman. 
It  would  be  most  uncomplimentary  to  ourselves. 

My  own  view  about  “  Pop”  was  this — that  neither  title 
nor  means,  nor  athletic  distinction  per  se,  nor  place  in  the 
school  per  se  ever  enabled  a  man  to  get  inside  the  walls  of 
“  Pop.”  [Hear,  hear.]  There  was  something  else  required. 
He  had  to  be  what,  in  our  old  Eton  phraseology,  we  used  to 
call  “  a  good  sort,”  and  it  is  that  tie  of  good  fellowship  that 
has  brought  the  four  hundred  men  here  before  me,  old  members 
of  “  Pop,”  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  proud  to  come  here 
on  this  happy  occasion  to  renew  old  memories  and  to  congratu¬ 
late  each  other  on  a  tie  by  which  they  are  united  and  stimu¬ 
lated.  [Cheers.]  But  I  must  recall  my  own  task,  “  Floreat 
Etona!  ”  We  are  not  merely  members  of  a  debating  society, 
but  members  of  a  school,  the  freest,  the  greatest,  the  most 
glorious  corporation  of  men  and  boys  that  has  ever  existed 
in  this  country.  [Cheers.] 

I  said  just  now  that  I  spoke  not  only  for  members  of 
"  Pop,”  but  for  all  Etonians.  Surely  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to 
us  that  in  all  the  changes  of  modern  life,  in  all  the  competitions 
with  which  our  great  public  schools  have  to  contend,  Eton 
retains  her  pride  of  place.  She  still  breeds  men  and  rulers 
of  men.  Reference  has  been  made  to  some  of  them  to-night, 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  members  of  this  society  .  Is 
it  due  to  a  mere  accident  that  four  out  of  the  last  six  Prime 
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Ministers  have  been  Eton  boys  ?  And  here  let  me  cordially 
endorse  the  suggestion  of  our  noble  chairman  that  those  of 
them  who  by  accident  did  not  happen  to  be  members  of  the 
society  might  even  at  this  late  date  be  invited  to  become 
so.  [Hear,  hear.]  If  I  may  indulge  for  a  moment  in  a  personal 
note  of  reminiscence,  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  I  see  Lord 
Minto  here  to-night,  I  may  also  mention  that  "  Pop  ”  has 
laid  a  particularly  vigorous  hand  upon  India,  and  that  six 
of  the  seven  last  Viceroys  have  been  Eton  boys.  [Cheers.] 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  illustrious  veteran  Lord  Roberts. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever  talked  about  the  playing- 
fields  of  Eton — perhaps  had  he  done  so  he  would  have  been 
poaching  on  preserves  already  taken  by  a  more  illustrious 
predecessor — but  who  can  doubt  that  the  lessons  he  learned 
here — if  he  learned  any — [laughter] — helped  him  in  those 
historic  achievements  of  his  Indian  and  South  African  career  ? 
[Cheers.]  I  remember  hearing  Mr.  Balfour  say,  speaking 
at  Eton,  that  he  could  not  remember  that  he  ever  learned 
anything  at  Eton.  This  was  one  of  those  amiable  paradoxes 
in  which  that  ingenious  spirit  loves  to  indulge  ;  but  I  console 
myself  by  thinking  that  if  he  had  been  to  any  other  institution, 
what  he  might  have  learned  there  would  probably  have  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  occupying  the  position  to  which  he  attained 
later  on,  and  to  which  his  career  at  Eton  possibly  fitted  him. 
[Cheers.] 

Do  not  let  us  imagine  for  a  moment,  though  we  may  be, 
as  Lord  Rosebery  has  said,  the  cream  of  Eton,  that  the  fame 
of  Eton  is  made  only  by  her  famous  men.  They  are  the  men 
whom  ability,  or  accident,  or  opportunity  has  floated  up  to 
the  top,  and  we  all  of  us  fondly  believed  we  deserved  and 
justified  that  position.  [Cheers.]  But  there  are  others  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  same  opportunity,  but  who  have 
carried  the  flag,  borne  the  name,  and  done  the  work  of 
Eton.  [Cheers.]  Therefore,  in  proposing  this  toast,  I  desire 
to  offer  my  tribute,  not  only  to  the  famous,  but  to  the  illustrious 
obscure — [hear,  hear] — if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted — who 
equally  with  ourselves  are  entitled  to  rejoice  in  the  festival 
of  to-night.  [Cheers.]  If  I  may  for  one  moment  indulge  in 
a  serious  word,  perhaps  the  question  may  be  a  fair  one  to  put 
to  ourselves — What  is  the  precise  mark  that  unites  us  all 
together  and  that  makes  us  feel  this  common  bond  ?  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  mere  fact  that  we  were  here  so  many 
years  at  this  place.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  mere  memory  of 
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the  old  buildings,  and  the  old  playing-fields,  and  the  shining 
river.  I  do  not  think  it  is  merely  the  boyish  triumphs  enjoyed 
or  the  reverses  we  suffered.  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  educa¬ 
tion  we  obtained,  or  failed  to  obtain.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  friendships  we  then  made  and  which,  if  we  are 
true  Etonians,  we  have  never  broken  off.  I  think  it  is  some¬ 
thing  beyond.  I  think  we  all  of  us  feel  that  somewhere  in 
the  background  there  has  always  been  in  our  hearts  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  a  common  idea  ;  the  sense  of  purpose  and  respon¬ 
sibility  and  duty ;  a  desire  to  do  nothing  that  at  any  time 
shall  render  us  unworthy  of  the  great  institution  to  which 
we  have  belonged.  [Cheers.]  That,  I  think,  is  the  Eton 
spirit.  That  is  the  spirit  which  made  a  contemporary  of  mine 
shout,  “  Floreat  Etona  !  ”  as  he  led  his  company  to  the 
charge  in  South  Africa,  falling,  shot  through  the  heart,  at 
the  head  of  his  men.  [Cheers.]  That  is  the  spirit  that  made 
your  Eton  XI.  last  year  at  Lord’s,  and  again,  perhaps  in  a 
less  degree,  this  year  at  Lord’s,  although  your  captain  embodied 
the  traditions  in  his  person  in  the  second  innings.  [Cheers.] 
That  is  the  spirit  which  made  your  eight  at  Henley  this  year 
carry  itself  with  an  ardour  that  constituted  a  record,  not 
merely  in  the  history  of  the  school,  but  on  the  Henley  course. 
[Cheers.]  That  is  the  spirit  that  is  embodied  in  the  words 
“  Floreat  Etona  !  ”  and  somewhere  or  another  it  is  at  the 
back  of  the  minds  of  every  one  of  us  as  I  propose  and  as  you 
drink  this  toast.  [Cheers.] 

Our  noble  chairman  said  we  all  ought  to  indulge  in  remini¬ 
scences,  but  that  the  reminiscences  ought  to  be  of  a  narrow 
application,  and  to  be  confined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  those 
who  have  been  members  of  the  society.  I  have  not  many 
to  give  you,  but  when  we  all  think  of  Eton  I  think  most  of  us 
do  call  to  mind  the  houses  in  which  we  resided,  and  the 
masters  and  the  boys  of  our  time.  By  a  strange  coincidence 
I  am  speaking  in  this  hall  to-night  on  the  very  site  of  the 
house  in  which  I  spent  six  happy  years  of  my  life.  [Hear, 
hear.]  It  was  a  grim  and  monstrous  barracks — [laughter] 
— which  has,  fortunately,  entirely  perished  from  human  view, 
to  be  replaced  by  this  spacious  structure ;  and  it  was  only 
redeemed  in  my  time  from  utter  atrocity  by  the  bright  spirits 
which  it  contained  and  by  the  immortal  figure  who  presided 
over  it.  [Cheers.]  Some  of  you  will  remember  Wolley- 
Dod,  the  most  genial  of  hosts,  the  most  gallant  of  sportsmen, 
the  finest  of  gentlemen.  [Gheers.]  We  remember  one,  then 
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Master  Hornby,  the  most  cultured  and  courageous  of  men, 
the  most  polished  of  speakers,  the  only  man  within  my  recol¬ 
lection — I  do  not  know  if  his  reputation  is  shared  by  his 
successor — who  could  preach  a  sermon  of  fifteen  minutes  to 
boys  in  college  chapel,  and  make  them  wish  it  had  lasted 
thirty.  [Hear,  hear.]  Then  there  was  Judy — [laughter] — 
the  stern  and  implacable  J  udy  ;  the  handsome  Mike,  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  Stiggens,  and  the  genial  and  affectionate 
O.  B.,  rolling  along  the  streets  in  those  days  just  as  he  rolled 
into  this  hall  to-night.  There  are  others  whom  I  might  well 
mention,  but  whom  I  will  pass  over.  I  am  standing  between 
two  members  of  the  Lyttelton  family.  [Hear,  hear.]  There 
is  not  a  man  of  my  day  who  does  not  look  back  with  pride 
upon  that  majestic  procession  of  Lyttelton  brothers  [hear, 
hear],  five  or  six  of  whom  are  present  here  to-night,  I  won’t 
say  in  the  evening,  but  in  the  beautiful  sunlight,  of  their  day, 
culminating,  as  they  did,  in  my  time — in  Edward — I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  disrespectful  to  speak  in  those  terms  of  your 
headmaster — marked  out  in  that  time  to  be  the  future  head¬ 
master,  and  spending  the  interval  before  he  could  accomplish 
his  purpose  in  travelling  in  foreign  countries  with  Welldon, 
Cornish,  and  myself,  and  when  not  doing  that  in  hitting 
loose  balls  to  leg  through  the  window  of  the  tennis  court  at 
Lord’s.  [Cheers.]  After  that  there  was  Alfred,  who  is 
somewhere  about  to-night,  and  who  was  the  Admirable 
Crichton  of  our  day,  a  man  who  embodied  in  himself  more 
successes  in  every  department  of  activity  than  any  other  boy. 
Then  there  was  Welldon,  whose  mighty  leg  could  kick  a  ball 
higher  and  farther  than  any  other  man  of  my  recollection. 
There  was  Edwards  Moss,  most  beautiful  and  polished  of 
rowers,  and  if  I  may  utter  one  note  of  sadness,  Jim  Stephens, 
that  great  genius  who  was  cut  off  before  he  had  reached  his 
prime.  There  is  one  figure  I  have  not  mentioned,  and  whose 
name  I  am  permitted  to  couple  with  this  toast.  It  is  that 
of  one  who,  in  my  day,  was  a  master,  and  afterwards,  for  a 
long  time,  the  headmaster,  and  is  now  your  honoured  Provost. 
[Cheers.]  All  our  tenderest  memories,  all  our  deepest  thoughts, 
all  our  fondest  hopes,  as  old  Etonians,  and  as  old  members 
of  the  Eton  Society,  are  summed  up  in  the  toast,  “  Floreat 
Etona  1 T 
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ON  MAKING  A  PRESENTATION 

[Speech  in  making  a  presentation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Pilgrims’  Club,  at  the  Annual  Banquet,  held  in  London,  June  24, 

1912.  Lord  Roberts,  Field-Marshal,  in  the  Chair.] 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  : — This  is  simply  an  interlude,  and 
has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  toast  that  has  just  been 
proposed.  The  important,  and  difficult,  and  delicate,  and 
unexpected  duty  has  been  assigned  to  me  to  surprise  our 
Honorary  Secretary.  To  those  who  may  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  Mr.  Harry  Brittain  (if  there  should  be  any  such 
present  this  evening),  I  desire  to  say,  so  that  they  may  be 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  my  task,  that  in  him  are  com¬ 
bined  Scotch  thrift,  German  thoroughness,  Irish  wit,  French 
joyousness,  Canadian  optimism  [laughter],  American  aggres¬ 
siveness  [laughter],  and  English  shyness.  [Loud  laughter.] 
And  yet  it  is  not  difficult,  in  a  sense,  to  surprise  him,  because  of 
his  abnormal  reticence  and  his  disinclination  to  ask  questions. 
[Laughter.]  Like  the  good  little  boy — who  is  rapidly  disap¬ 
pearing  in  this  sophisticated  age — he  seldom  speaks  unless  he 
is  spoken  to.  [Renewed  laughter.] 

I  wish  at  once  to  assure  him  that  the  little  surprise  we  have 
planned  will  be  more  thoughtful  than  that  of  the  old  moun¬ 
taineer  on  Tennessee  who  was  notified  that  he  would  shortly 
receive  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  estate  of  a 
relative.  The  magnitude  of  his  good  fortune,  or  misfortune 
as  he  regarded  it,  simply  appalled  him.  On  the  evening  of 
the  day  the  disquieting  news  was  received,  he  was  discussing 
the  matter  with  his  three  lean,  lank,  gaunt  sons,  and  said 
to  them,  “  We  really  have  everything  we  need  :  plenty  of 
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bacon,  a  barrel  of  meal,  good  shooting,  and  a  comfortable 
cabin.”  The  thought  of  any  additional  wealth  depressed  him, 
and  he  plaintively  remarked  that  he  almost  wished  Aunt  Mary 
had  not  passed  away.  Just  then  the  old  mother  entered  the 
room,  bearing  a  great  armful  of  faggots,  which  she  placed  on 
the  crackling  fire  and  quietly  shuffled  her  way  back  to  the 
kitchen.  When  he  saw  her,  the  old  man’s  face  brightened,  and 
turning  to  his  sons,  he  said  to  them,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
closed  :  “I  have  just  thought  of  the  first  thing  I  want  to  do 
with  a  little  of  Aunt  Mary’s  money.  It  is  to  be  a  surprise 
for  mother.  She  has  been  very  faithful  through  all  the  years, 
and  if  you  are  willing,  I  should  like,  as  soon  as  that  money 
to  buy  mother  a  new  axe.  [Loud  laughter.] 

It  usually  happens  that  the  success  of  any  undertaking  can 
be  attributed  to  the  imagination,  the  resourcefulness,  the 
enthusiasm,  and  the  courage  of  one  man.  While  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  many  minds  has  been  necessary  to  give  the  Pilgrims  the 
assured  position  the  society  occupies,  still  I  feel  we  all  agree 
that  we  owe  our  prosperity  more  to  Harry  Brittain  than  to 
any  one  else.  [Applause.]  He  has  a  genius  for  organization. 
[Hear,  hear.]  Whatever  the  occasion  may  be,  the  success  of  the 
event  is  assured  if  he  can  only  overcome  his  temperamental 
timidity  and  be  induced  to  take  the  initiative.  [Laughter.] 
An  English  poet,  doubtless  thinking  of  his  multitudinous 
activities,  of  his  many  attachments,  accomplishments,  and 
achievements,  casually  referred  to  him  the  other  day  as  our 
“  Greater  Brittain  !  ”  [Loud  laughter.] 

While  the  Pilgrims  feel  that  they  can  never  make  any  ade¬ 
quate  recognition  of  all  that  he  has  done  for  them,  nevertheless 
they  are  anxious  to  show  in  some  way  an  appreciation  of  his 
unselfish  labours.  [Hear,  hear.]  He  was  recently  presented 
by  the  British  newspaper  proprietors  with  a  portrait  of  him¬ 
self,  before  which,  I  am  informed,  he  stands  at  least  half  an 
hour  every  day  in  silent  and  reverent  admiration.  [Loud 
laughter.]  You  may  find  him  any  afternoon  at  the  Academy, 
and  always  at  the  same  place.  [Renewed  laughter.]  The 
Committee  of  the  Pilgrims,  when  they  were  considering  what 
form  the  surprise  should  take,  felt  that  nothing  could  please 
him  as  much  as  the  picture  of  the  one  who  has  been  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  all  his  labours,  and  whose  approval  means  more 
to  him  than  the  praise  of  all  the  world  beside.  We  very  much 
regret  that  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Brittain  is  not  finished,  but  on 
this  anniversary  night  we  want  to  assure  our  friend  that  some- 
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thing  beautiful  is  coming  to  him,  and  that  later  the  formal 
presentation  will  be  made.  [Hear,  hear.] 

We  wish  him  every  j  oy  and  happiness.  He  has  so  many  good 
friends  that  he  need  never  lack  for  advice ;  and  he  is  such  a 
magnetic  listener  that  they  need  never  lack  for  a  sympathetic 
audience.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  has  done  more  than  Mr.  Harry 
Brittain  to  confirm  that  friendship  between  England  and 
America  which  has  continued,  although  seriously  disturbed 
now  and  again,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  which  we  trust 
may  last  for  ever.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  ask  you,  then,  to  lift  your 
glasses  and  drink  to  the  health  of  a  Pilgrim  whom  we  all 
delight  to  honour ;  a  Pilgrim  who,  however  travel-stained 
and  weary,  always  abounds  in  good  cheer,  and  in  the  warmth 
of  whose  geniality  pessimism  and  cynicism  melt  away,  and  life 
becomes  a  vivid  and  vital  experience,  and  tremendously  worth 
the  living.  [Loud  applause.] 
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PROCEDURE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

[Speech  at  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  Dinner,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  London,  on  Saturday,  May  u,  1907.] 

Your  Excellency,  my  Lord  Mayor,  my  Lords  and  Gentle¬ 
men  : — I  suppose  that  I  have  been  asked  to  reply  to  this 
toast  because  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  the  feelings  of  journal¬ 
ists  and  of  politicians  with  regard  to  it.  I  was  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Press  Gallery,  and  for  a  long  time  I  had  the 
duty  of  writing  a  description  of  the  proceedings  every  night. 
A  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  agreeable  sensa¬ 
tion  to  most  of  its  members  ;  an  amusing  speech  is  a  pleasant 
experience  ;  a  scene  even  of  conflict  and  of  violence  is  a  diver¬ 
sion.  But  to  the  unfortunate  journalist  a  great  speech,  or  an 
amusing  speech,  or  a  stormy  scene,  means  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  additional  half-column,  which  he  would  be  very  glad 
not  to  be  obliged  to  write. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  Mr.  Hughes  on  the  good  humour 
with  which  he  managed  to  invest  the  toast  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Of  course  every  rose  has  a  thorn  ;  indeed,  a 
“  Sub  Rosa  ”  has  a  thorn  [laughter  and  “  No  ”] — and  he  man¬ 
aged  to  say  a  few  sub-acid  things  in  his  good-humoured  observa¬ 
tions.  I  am  glad  that  on  this  occasion  I  am  spared  the  task  that 
I  have  sometimes  had  to  perform  of  speaking  for  both  Houses. 
Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  asked  to  speak  for  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  an  exceedingly  dangerous  and  far-reaching  ex¬ 
periment.  As  to  the  House  of  Commons,  according  to  some 
people  it  is  very  good,  and  according  to  others  very  bad.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  which  it  is.  I  should  find,  I  am  afraid,  some 
difference  of  opinion  here ;  but  I  think  I  can  claim  that  it  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  I  have  observed,  as  an  agreeable 
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sign  of  the  times,  that  the  newspapers  are  giving  more  space  to 
the  proceedings  than  for  some  years  past. 

My  friend  Mr.  Hughes  is  actually  now  describing  the  House 
of  Lords ;  but  I  remember  the  time  when  a  newspaper,  especially 
a  Liberal  paper,  considered  that  if  it  gave  two  lines  of  bare 
and  perfunctory  mention  to  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  deserved.  The  House  of  Commons  is  very 
interesting.  The  attendance  is  very  good.  I  was  able  to  excite 
laughter  two  years  ago  on  a  platform  by  giving  a  description  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  prayers.  The  artist  represented 
only  half-a-dozen  persons  there.  If  he  goes  to  prayers  now  he 
will  find  the  seats  all  taken  ;  and  as  to  the  desire  to  catch  the 
Speaker’s  eye,  it  was  never  so  strong  as  at  the  present  moment. 
I  confess  that  I  regard  that  as  a  healthy  sign  ;  I  should  regard  it 
as  a  disastrous  day  for  the  country  when  it  ceased  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  other  day  a  colleague  of  mine,  a  member  for  Liverpool, 
a  determined  young  man  who  states  his  views  with  that  trans¬ 
parent  lucidity  which  is  always  avoided  by  an  elderly  politician 
[laughter],  said  that  nations  had  to  be  governed  by  one  of 
three  methods — by  bullets,  by  priests,  or  by  talk.  [Laughter.] 
That  is  an  opinion  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  endorse, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  second  term  of  the  description. 
The  problem  we  all  have  to  face  in  democratic  countries  is,  how 
far  people  can  be  governed  by  talk — for  the  idea  has  long  since 
disappeared  that  any  country  can  be  well  governed  either  by  a 
military  force  or  by  a  theocracy.  Sometimes  in  the  House 
of  Commons  we  are  very  impatient  of  talk.  I  have  observed 
that  it  has  grown  in  recent  years  more  remarkable  than  ever 
before  for  its  irrelevance.  Of  course,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  opposition  ;  an  Opposition  is  always 
unprincipled,  and  a  Government  is  always  fair.  Then  the 
guillotine  is  applied,  and  is  resisted  ;  shouts  of  “  Gag  !  ”  arise 
from  all  parts  of  the  House,  especially  from  those  who  were 
similarly  employed  in  a  different  stage  of  their  political  ex¬ 
istence.  Three  or  four  days  are  given  to  a  measure,  and  the 
members  declare  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  discuss  all  the 
points  in  that  space  of  time.  But  you  find  that  the  main  object 
is  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  discussing  trifling  ques¬ 
tions,  and  to  leave  as  much  of  the  Bill  as  possible  undiscussed, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  Opposition  may  be  able  to 
say  that  very  little  of  the  Bill  was  discussed  at  all.  So  in 
Supply,  many  millions  of  the  taxpayers’  money  are  voted  away 
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without  any  debate  in  an  Assembly  the  great  object  of  which 
is  to  control  finance.  In  my  opinion  that  state  of  things  cannot 
go  on  for  ever,  and  if  it  goes  on  much  longer  the  House  of 
Commons  will  justly  lose  the  place  it  has  held.  [Cheers.] 

Let  me  wind  up  by  saying,  with  reference  to  our  being 
presided  over  by  the  Ambassador  of  a  friendly  nation,  that  I 
should  be  paying  him  a  very  bad  compliment  if,  while  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  his  enthusiastic  reception  is  largely  due  to  his 
personal  qualities,  I  said  that  it  was  due  to  his  personal  qualities 
alone.  He  is  welcome  himself,  and  he  is  also  welcome  as  the 
representative  of  a  great  and  friendly  Power.  [Cheers.]  Well, 
it  is  something  to  have  lived  to  see  the  time  when  there  is  a 
cordial,  and  I  may  say  even  an  affectionate,  state  of  feeling 
between  the  people  of  England  and  the  people  of  France. 
[Cheers.]  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  always  held  that  there 
should  never  be  any  other  feeling ;  but  undoubtedly  any  man 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  must 
know  that  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  have  some¬ 
times  been  subjected  to  a  very  severe  strain,  and  that  sometimes 
there  have  been  dark  clouds  on  the  horizon.  The  presence  of 
the  French  Ambassador  here  to-night  sets  the  seal  on  the  good 
understanding  between  the  two  peoples,  and  I  believe  that 
anything  like  a  conflict  or  even  a  misunderstanding  between 
them  may  now  be  regarded  as  absolutely  impossible.  [Cheers.] 
But  let  me  not  sit  down  without  remarking  that  we  have  the 
representative  of  another  great  nation  here  to-night.  [Cheers.] 
Count  Benckendorff  is  a  popular  and  well-known  figure  in 
London.  May  I  say  to  him  without  indiscretion,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  watching,  not  only  with  interest, 
but  with  warm  sympathy,  the  efforts  of  his  great  country  to 
evolve  a  condition  of  things  which  will  enable  it  to  rise  to  all 
the  dignity  of  its  many  gifts  and  to  develop  its  inexhaustible 
resources  ?  [Hear,  hear.]  We  may  feel  that  we  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  express  any  opinions  with  regard  to  the  internal 
conflicts  of  Russia  ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  I  interpret  your  views 
when  I  say  that  our  sympathies  are  divided  in  equal  degree 
between  ruler  and  people.  We  see  a  humane  and  kindly 
Sovereign  [cheers]— finding  a  world  “  out  of  joint,”  and  under 
the  same  “  cursed  spite  ”  as  condemned  the  central  figure 
in  the  greatest  of  our  national  tragedies  to  face  a  situation 
that  he  did  not  create.  There  is  none  of  us  who  does  not  feel 
sympathy  with  his  difficulties,  there  is  none  that  does  not  give 
him  credit  for  high  and  noble  intentions,  there  is  none  that  does 
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not  hope  that  between  him  and  his  people  there  may  come  a 
great  spirit  of  concord,  and  that  each  in  his  own  sphere  may 
work  for  the  happiness  of  his  country.  [Cheers.] 

Coming  back  to  the  House  of  Commons,  when  I  was  first  a 
member  of  that  Assembly,  there  was  a  very  different  spirit  from 
that  of  to-day  ;  there  was  less  regard  for  peace  and  less  love  of 
peace.  But  now  I  believe  that  every  Minister,  to  whichever 
party  he  may  belong,  will  be  wished  God-speed  by  every  party 
among  the  people  in  the  work  of  reconciling  this  country  with 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  [Cheers.] 
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[Speech  delivered  at  Warrington,  February  12,  1891.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — This  is  the  first  occasion  upon 
which  I  have  ever  addressed  an  audience  in  Warrington,  and 
the  thought  strikes  me  as  to  whether  you  are  all  bachelors. 
[Laughter.]  If  you  are  not  why  have  you  not  brought  your 
wives  with  you,  and  those  who  have  not  wives,  why  have  you 
not  brought  your  sweethearts  ?  I  always  like  to  see  an  audience 
a  little  more  mixed  than  the  audience  before  me,  and  in  fact  if 
anybody  stays  at  home  I  would  rather  the  men  did,  because  I 
am  perfectly  certain  if  we  get  the  support  of  the  wives  we  shall 
get  that  of  the  men.  [“Hear,  hear,’’  and  cheers.]  I  am  a 
married  man  myself,  and  so  I  know  all  about  it.  [Laughter.] 
As  I  have  come  here  to  address  you  on  politics,  and  as 
you  have  already  had  several  allusions  to  Conservatism,  I  want 
to  tell  you  at  the  start  what  my  politics  are.  My  politics 
are  these :  I  support  the  Government,  whether  Radical,  Conser¬ 
vative,  or  something  else,  which  does  the  best  for  me  and  this 
country.  [Cheers.]  I  take  it  that  a  great  many  of  the  audience 
are  what  are  called  working  men. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  a  working  man  is,  but  my 
idea  of  one  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  no  means  of  living  except 
on  what  he  earns  himself — a  man  who  has  not  got  any  property 
left  him,  and  has  nothing  whatever  except  what  he  works  for, 
and  all  his  future  prospects  depending  upon  what  he  earns. 
If  such  a  man  is  a  working  man,  then  I  am  a  working  man  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  [cheers] — for  I  have  never  had  any 
property  in  my  life  except  what  I  earned  myself ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  well-being  of  this  country  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  to  me ;  indeed,  of  as  great  importance  to  me  as  to  any 
gentleman  in  the  room,  no  matter  what  his  politics  may  be. 
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If  I,  therefore,  have  to  support  my  wife  and  children,  and 
I  think  a  Radical  Government  will  be  best  for  me  as  a  working 
man,  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  ask  you  to  vote  for  a  Tory. 
I  think  that  charity  begins  at  home,  and  whatever  Government 
does  best  for  me,  I  shall  go  in  for  that  Government.  [Hear, 
hear.]  I  imagine  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  Radicals  in  the 
audience,  and  I  wish  to  speak  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Tories. 
I  wish  to  put  before  you  some  facts.  As  an  Irish  member  of 
Parliament  perhaps  I  had  better  begin  about  Ireland.  [Hear, 
hear.]  My  friend  who  spoke  last  said  an  Irishman  was  never 
satisfied.  Now  he  was  entirely  wrong  [laughter] — because  I  am 
an  Irishman,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  gentleman's 
speech.  [Renewed  laughter.]  You  will  therefore  see  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  satisfy  an  Irishman  I  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  his  speech.  [Hear,  hear.] 

You  have  all,  I  am  sure,  heard  a  great  deal  about  Ireland. 
A  great  many  statements  have  been  made  up  and  down  the 
country  by  Parnellite  members  of  Parliament  and  by  others 
who  support  them,  regarding  Ireland.  I  will  not  say  any¬ 
thing  harsh  about  my  Parnellite  fellow-countrymen,  whether 
they  are  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  but  will  simply  say  that  half 
the  lies  they  have  told  are  not  true.  [Cheers  and  laughter.] 
I  once  heard  of  an  Englishman,  Irishman,  and  Scotchman  being 
together,  and  they  began  to  talk  of  domestic  affairs.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  said  he  told  his  wife  everything  that  happened — all 
about  his  business  affairs,  etc.  The  Scotchman,  who  was  a 
canny,  prudent  sort  of  man,  said  he  was  quite  wrong  ;  he  told 
his  wife  nothing  at  all  that  happened.  The  Irishman  said  they 
were  both  wrong  ;  for  he  told  his  wife  lots  of  things  that  never 
happened  at  all.  [Loud  laughter.]  Now  that  is  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  manner  in  which  we  are  being  treated  as  electors 
of  this  country  with  regard  to  statements  that  are  made  about 
Ireland.  [Hear,  hear.] 

But  I  now  want  to  introduce  myself.  The  Chairman  has 
introduced  me  in  terms  so  exceedingly  flattering  that  I  do  not 
know  myself,  but  should  like  to  introduce  myself  on  the  broad 
principle  that  if  you  want  anything  well  done  you  must  do 
it  yourself,  and  I  want  first  of  all  to  tell  you  my  opportunities 
of  knowing  something  about  Ireland.  I  am  a  bred-and-born 
Irishman,  and  have  lived  twenty-five  years  of  my  life  in  Ireland, 
having  hved  long  periods  in  each  of  four  provinces  of  the  country, 
in  five  of  the  largest  cities,  and  spoken  many  times  in  every 
county  of  Ulster  and  in  most  of  the  other  counties  of  Ireland, 
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and  I  have  been  a  student  in  no  fewer  than  five  Irish  University 
Colleges.  [Applause.]  When  I  mention  the  latter  fact  I  am 
reminded  of  a  story  that  might  be  told  against  me,  and  when¬ 
ever  there  is  a  chance  of  a  story  being  told  against  you,  you 
should  always  tell  it  yourselves  first.  [Laughter.]  There  was 
a  gentleman  who  was  a  candidate  for  Parliamentary  honours, 
and  he  came  on  a  platform  to  address  an  audience  of  farmers. 
He  said,  “  Gentlemen,  you  are  bound  to  give  attention  to 
anything  I  say,  for  I  speak  with  weight,  as  I  have  been  a  student 
of  two  Universities.”  When  he  had  finished  an  old  farmer  rose 
and  said  that  as  the  gentleman  had  spoken  of  having  been  a 
student  of  two  Universities  he  was  reminded  of  a  circumstance 
that  happened  on  his  father’s  farm.  His  father  had  a  calf 
that  sucked  two  cows,  but  the  more  it  sucked,  the  greater  calf 
it  became.  [Loud  laughter.]  I  have,  however,  mentioned  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  a  student  in  five  Colleges,  not  at  all  to  boast 
of  my  educational  position  on  that  account,  because  perhaps 
it  does  not  speak  very  well  for  the  Colleges  [laughter]— but 
simply  to  show  that  I  have  had  every  possible  opportunity  of 
knowing  all  about  Ireland.  I  believe  there  is  no  man  who  can 
come  to  speak  to  you  about  Ireland  who  has  had  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  knowing  the  country  than  I.  [Hear,  hear.] 

Now  the  next  great  question  is,  am  I  willing  to  tell  the 
truth  ?  Well,  of  course  there  is  a  suspicion  against  me,  for 
I  am  an  Irish  member  of  Parliament  [laughter] — and  all  I 
can  say  is  that  I  will  tell  you  nothing  except  what  I  know 
of  my  own  knowledge;  and  if  any  man  can  disprove  any¬ 
thing  I  say  and  will  write  to  the  newspapers  showing  that 
I  am  wrong,  I  will  apologize  in  every  newspaper  that  circu¬ 
lates  in  the  district.  [Hear,  hear.]  The  first  thing  you  hear 
in  reference  to  Ireland  is  that  there  is  an  institution  over 
there  called  Dublin  Castle.  That  is  a  very  iniquitous  place. 
But  what  is  it  ?  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Home  Sec¬ 
retary’s  office  in  Ireland.  You  call  the  man  who  does  the 
Home  Secretary’s  work  in  England  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
the  office  you  call  the  Home  Secretary’s  office,  but  in  Ireland 
we  like  to  speak  big.  We  are  nearly  all  sprung  from  kings  in 
Ireland.  [Laughter.]  We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing  so  common  as  Home  Secretary,  therefore  we  call  it  Chief 
Secretary,  and  then  again  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  an 
Office,  we  call  it  a  Castle.  What  the  poor  Englishman  would 
call  the  Home  Secretary  we  in  Ireland  call  the  Chief  Secretary, 
and  the  Castle  shows  you  the  superiority  of  Ireland.  ["  Hear, 
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hear,”  and  laughter.]  Well,  now,  the  Chief  Secretary  is  always 
a  member  of  the  Government,  and  therefore  to  abuse  the  Chief 
Secretary  in  Dublin  Castle  is  the  greatest  nonsense,  for  it  is 
simply  abusing  the  Government  of  the  time.  The  Chief 
Secretary  cannot  be  in  any  sense  apart  from  his  Government. 
Whoever  he  may  be  he  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Prime 
Minister  for  the  time  being,  and  whenever  there  has  been  a 
motion  made  to  remove  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  do 
away  with  the  office  altogether,  the  Irish  people  have  on  every 
occasion  petitioned  that  the  office  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Very  well,  some  one  says,  it  is  not  the  Chief  Secretary  they 
object  to.  It  is  the  underlings,  the  officials  in  the  Castle,  who 
are  the  rascals.  The  very  same  officials  have  been  there  almost 
without  exception  for,  say,  the  last  ten  years.  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  pronounced  them  to  be  splendid  officials,  every  one 
of  them;  Mr.  Forster  pronounced  them  to  be  splendid  officials; 
Mr.  J  ohn  Morley  pronounced  them  to  be  splendid  officials,  every 
man  of  them ;  and  Mr.  Balfour  pronounced  them  to  be  splendid 
officials.  Therefore  every  Chief  Secretary  of  every  sort  of 
politics  and  every  shade  of  religion  in  the  country  says  there  was 
never  a  better  staff  of  men  than  the  officials  of  Dublin  Castle. 
Then  if  a  Radical  finds  fault  with  what  John  Morley  says, 
where  is  his  Radicalism  ?  If  a  Conservative  finds  fault  with 
what  Mr.  Balfour  praises,  where  is  his  Conservatism  ?  If  a  man 
who  has  no  politics,  but  is  waggling  all  over  the  place,  finds 
fault  with  what  Sir  George  Trevelyan  says,  where  is  he  ? 
[Cheers  and  laughter.]  So  much  then  for  Dublin  Castle.  All 
that  you  have  ever  heard  about  it  I  think  I  have  answered. 

The  next  point  is  coercion.  Coercion,  we  are  told,  is  a 
dreadful  thing.  Now  what  is  the  present  Coercion  Act?  In 
the  first  place  there  is  no  such  word  in  the  Statute  Book  at  all. 
There  is  simply  a  Crimes  Act — a  Criminal  Law  Procedure  Act. 
Are  you  aware  that  the  Coercion  Act  added  no  crime  whatever 
to  the  Statute  Book  ?  Not  one  solitary  crime  of  any  sort. 
It  simply  produced  a  method  of  applying  criminal  law  that 
at  present  exists.  What  is  that  method  ?  Under  the  Crimes 
Act  no  man  can  be  imprisoned  or  punished  in  any  way  until 
he  is  convicted  in  open  court  after  full  trial  by  two  resident 
magistrates,  with  lawyers  to  defend  him.  When  he  is  convicted 
he  is  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in  the  land. 
That  is  what  you  have  not  got  in  England.  [Hear,  hear.] 
Therefore  we  in  Ireland  are  infinitely  better  off  than  you  are  in 
England  with  regard  to  the  Criminal  Law.  [Hear,  hear.]  But 
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what  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Coercion  Act  of  1882  ?  Under  it 
any  man  might  be  imprisoned  on  bare  suspicion  without  trial 
at  all.  [Hear,  hear.]  That  was  an  Act  for  them.  That  was 
a  grand  old  Act.  [Hear,  hear.]  That  was  a  regular  “  Will 
you  walk  into  my  parlour  ?  said  the  spider  to  the  fly.” 
[Laughter.] 

What  is  coercion  ?  I  wonder  if  you  in  Warrington  know 
what  a  kicking-strap  for  a  horse  is.  Perhaps  it  is  only  the 
London  people  who  know,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies 
present,  who  perhaps  do  not  know,  I  may  explain  that  it  is  a 
strap  that  goes  from  one  shaft  to  the  other  over  the  horse’s 
back  to  prevent  him  kicking.  If  he  does  not  try  to  kick,  he  never 
knows  there  is  such  a  strap  at  all,  and  if  he  does  kick,  well,  it 
will  not  let  him.  [Laughter.]  That  kicking-strap  is  a  coercion 
strap  applied  to  the  horse.  [Cheers.]  But  some  one  may  say. 
If  there  is  Home  Rule  there  will  be  no  Coercion  Acts  at  all. 

Now  Ireland  has  once  had  Home  Rule.  She  had  Grattan’s 
Parliament  from  1782  to  1800.  For  eighteen  years  she  had 
a  full,  complete,  and  entirely  independent  Parliament.  Any 
power  that  the  Westminster  Parliament  has,  Grattan’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  possessed;  and  during  the  eighteen  years  it  lasted  it 
passed  exactly  fifty-four  Coercion  Acts.  [Hear,  hear.]  It  passed 
them  at  the  rate  of  three  a  year  the  whole  time  [laughter]. 
So  much  then  for  coercion.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the 
fact  that  any  Coercion  Act  at  present  in  existence  adds  nothing 
whatever  to  the  criminal  law,  and  whenever  a  man  who  wants 
to  commit  a  crime  in  Ireland  does  commit  a  crime,  he  is  actually 
better  off  than  if  he  committed  the  crime  in  England,  for  he  has 
the  right  of  appeal,  which  is  not  known  to  the  law  in  England 
at  the  present  time.  [Hear,  hear.] 

The  next  thing  I  will  mention  with  regard  to  Ireland  is 
landlordism.  The  tenants  in  Ireland  have  the  best  terms  that 
exist  in  the  whole  world.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  will  tell  you  what 
those  terms  are,  and  you  will  then  see  for  yourselves.  You 
would  like  them  in  Warrington.  [Laughter.] 

I  will  suppose  that  you  want  to  take  a  house  in  this  town  at 
£40  a  year  rent.  After  you  have  made  your  bargain  and 
signed  your  contract  for  £40  a  year  rent,  you  begin  to  think 
two  or  three  days  afterwards  that  the  rent  is  too  high.  You 
accordingly  go  to  the  Court,  which  lowers  the  rent  to  £30,  the 
average  lowering  of  the  rent  in  the  Land  Courts  of  Ireland  having 
been  about  one-fourth.  Having  got  the  rent  lowered  to  £30, 
you  may  begin  to  feel  you  do  not  like  paying  any  rent  at  all. 
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[Laughter.]  Well,  you  cannot  receive  notice  of  eviction  until 
the  rent  is  a  year  in  arrear,  and  then  you  cannot  be  evicted  for 
six  months  afterwards.  And  so  if  you  take  a  house  at  £40 
a  year,  get  the  rent  reduced  to  £30  the  week  following,  pay  no 
rent  at  all  for  eighteen  months,  what  would  any  decent  man 
then  do? — why,  leave  it  and  take  another  house.  [Loud 
laughter.]  But  suppose  you  say  you  do  not  want  to  rob  the 
landlord  and  yet  do  not  like  to  pay  rent.  You  wish  to  become 
your  own  landlord.  Well,  then  the  Government  steps  in  and 
lends  you  the  money  to  buy  the  house  out-and-out — none  of 
your  Building  Society  tricks.  [Laughter.]  The  Government 
lends  you  the  money  to  buy  the  house,  the  money  is  to  be  repaid 
over  forty-nine  years,  and  then  you  have  the  house  for  ever. 
Perhaps  you  may  say,  Surely  the  Government  will  charge  a  big 
sum  for  lending  the  money?  Not  at  all.  They  will  lend  the 
money  to  buy  the  £40  house  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  and 
will  only  ask  you  to  pay  £23  a  year  for  forty-nine  years  ?  What 
do  you  think  of  those  terms  ?  [Hear,  hear.]  I  do  not  think 
you  have  got  anything  like  that  in  Warrington  by  a  long  dis¬ 
tance.  Indeed  you  have  not  got  anything  to  equal  that  in  the 
whole  civilized  world.  [Cheers.] 

Then  you  say  there  are  evictions  in  Ireland.  Well,  there 
are;  and  I  will  just  talk  a  little  about  them.  You  have 
doubtless  heard  of  the  New  Tipperary.  I  will  tell  you  the 
circumstances  in  connexion  with  the  New  Tipperary.  In 
the  County  of  Cork  was  a  landlord  named  Mr.  Ponsonby. 
The  Plan  of  Campaign  was  applied  to  the  tenants  on  Mr. 
Ponsonby’ s  estate.  They  did  not  pay  rent  for  years.  Mr. 
Ponsonby  was  a  poor  man  and  his  estates  were  heavily 
mortgaged,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  he  was  absolutely 
done.  He  was  almost  in  actual  starvation.  Then  the  heads 
of  the  Land  League  came  to  him  and  wished  to  make  terms 
with  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  the  terms  they  offered  him  were  such 
that  they  would  have  left  him  without  one  penny,  for  the  offer 
would  have  barely  paid  the  charges  against  the  estates,  and 
he  would  have  been  absolutely  ruined,  as  would  the  value  of 
all  the  land  about.  So  a  few  gentlemen,  chief  amongst  them 
being  Mr.  Smith-Barry  [cheers],  came  to  him,  and  said, 
“Ponsonby,  this  is  a  free  country;  hold  out,  and  we  will  give  you 
some  help.’’  In  other  words,  they  would  give  him  strike  pay  if 
he  stood  out  for  awhile.  Mr.  Smith-Barry  had  an  estate  at 
Tipperary,  including  the  town  of  T ipperary .  F or  thirteen  years 
there  had  not  been  any  dispute  between  Mr.  Smith-Barry  and 
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his  Tipperary  tenants.  They  had  been  on  the  best  of  terms, 
but  the  leaders  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  came  to  the  Tipperary 
tenants  and  said,  “  Pay  no  more  rent  to  Mr.  Smith-Barry.” 
They  said  they  were  delighted  with  him,  they  were  on  the 
best  of  terms,  but  because  he  helped  Ponsonby  they  must  pay 
no  more  rent.  Accordingly  the  tenants  stopped  paying  rent, 
and,  compelled  by  the  Land  League  and  by  the  explosives 
thrown  into  their  houses,  the  shopkeepers  and  others  left  their 
houses  for  some  fields  outside  the  town  of  Tipperary,  and  there 
started  a  New  Tipperary.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  show  en¬ 
camped  on  some  common  you  will  have  some  idea  of  what  New 
Tipperary  was  like.  The  shopkeepers  were  forced  to  go  into 
booths  erected  for  them,  while  the  town  of  Tipperary  was  left 
almost  empty.  That  went  on  for  a  year  or  so,  until  at  last  the 
money  that  came  from  America  decreased.  There  came  a 
certain  amount — just  enough  to  pay  the  Parnellite  members 
of  Parliament  themselves,  and  of  course  charity  begins  at  home, 
and  now  it  seems  the  Tipperary  tenants  are  going  back  to  their 
old  premises,  thoroughly  beaten  and  deserted  by  their  leaders. 

Just  imagine,  if  you  can,  you  in  Warrington  being  perfectly 
pleased  with  your  homes,  and  because  the  landlord  of  the  town, 
if  there  is  a  landlord  of  it,  has  done  something  away  in  North¬ 
umberland  the  Land  League  does  not  like,  word  comes  that 
every  one  of  you  must  turn  out  of  your  homes  and  go  two 
or  three  miles  away  to  live  in  tents  and  shanties.  How  would 
you  like  it  ?  That  is  the  state  of  affairs  that  brought  about 
the  New  Tipperary. 

Then  there  are  the  Olphert  estates  in  Donegal.  Mr.  Olphert 
was  a  poor  man.  The  Plan  of  Campaign  was  employed,  and 
no  rent  paid  for  four  years.  Last  November  Mr.  Olphert 
evicted  more  than  a  hundred  tenants.  I  ask  you  to  believe 
me  to  be  a  Radical  speaker  for  a  moment.  I  will  tell  you  about 
those  evictions. 

Imitating  some  of  the  Radical  orators,  Mr.  Rentoul  pro¬ 
ceeded  :  Gentlemen,  on  a  bleak  November  day,  frost  and 
snow  coming  down,  a  hundred  men  and  their  wives  and  families 
—old  men,  old  women,  young  girls,  and  young  children  (wiping 
away  a  tear)  were  flung  out — out  in  the  open  streets,  out  in  the 
open  roads,  to  starve  and  to  die.  Good  God !  (with  pathos) 
can  this  happen  in  this  nineteenth  century  ?  [Great  laughter.] 
Now  I  will  tell  you  the  facts.  It  so  happened  that  one  of  your 
members  of  Parliament  was  in  Donegal,  which  is  my  native 
county,  by  the  way,  and  was  on  the  Olphert  estates  on  the  very 
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day  of  the  evictions,  and  he  inquired  as  to  the  facts.  The 
statements  I  am  going  to  make  can  be  found  in  Hansard’s 
report  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  9th  December  last, 
exactly  as  I  give  them,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
truth. 

This  member  of  Parliament  first  made  inquiries  in  regard 
to  one  townland,  and  he  found  that  on  that  townland  there  were 
twenty-four  farmers,  and  the  whole  twenty-four  were  evicted. 
Now  what  do  you  think  was  the  rent  of  the  whole  twenty-four 
farmers — the  yearly  rent  ?  It  was  £40.  The  amount  they 
were  in  arrears  was  £170 — four  and  a  quarter  years.  I  will 
pledge  my  honour  and  veracity  to  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
to  a  shilling.  [Hear,  hear.]  Mr.  Olphert,  before  he  evicted 
them,  said  to  his  tenants,  “  I  will  give  you  a  clear  receipt  for 
the  whole  money,  and  we  will  start  again  for  £30  ” ;  that  was 
to  say,  three-quarters  of  a  year’s  rent  instead  of  four  and  a 
quarter  years.  But  not  one  penny  would  they  give  him. 
The  member  of  Parliament  then  went  on  to  the  next  townland, 
where  there  were  eighteen  farmers,  whose  total  rent  per  annum 
was  £47.  The  amount  in  arrears  was  £186.  Mr.  Olphert  offered 
a  clear  receipt  for  the  whole  amount  for  £40.  But  some  one 
may  say,  If  a  man  has  not  got  £40,  or  these  men  whose  rents  are 
from  35s.  to  45s.  each  per  year,  have  not  got  45s.,  the  amount 
might  as  well  be  £45,000.  True,  but  the  eighteen  men  who  were 
evicted  had  the  crops  for  the  year  past,  and  had  71 1  sheep  and 
hi  cows.  The  rent  of  one  of  these  men  was  16s.  a  year — 16s. 
for  his  holding,  house,  land,  and  everything  else.  I  do  not  think 
I  should  tell  you  these  things,  because  if  I  go  on  you  will  all 
be  going  over  to  Ireland  to  be  farmers.  [Laughter.]  But  the 
man  whose  rent  was  16s.  a  year,  the  day  he  was  evicted  had  four 
cows  and  eleven  sheep.  The  next  morning  he  was  taken 
prisoner  for  murdering  his  wife.  He  was  actually  taken  prisoner 
for  murdering  his  wife !  Balfour’s  minions  took  an  Irish  gentle¬ 
man  prisoner  for  nothing  except  murdering  his  wife,  and 
when  they  got  him  to  the  police  barracks  they  actually 
searched  the  gentleman.  It  makes  my  blood  boil!  Fancy 
searching  an  Irish  gentleman  ?  [Laughter.]  But  the  police 
searched  this  man  and  found  in  his  pockets  £8  17s.  6 d.  in  hard 
cash.  That  man  who  was  evicted  for  not  paying  16s.  a  year 
rent  had  in  his  pocket  the  rent  for  some  years  in  cash,  and 
had  four  cows  and  eleven  sheep.  These  are  facts,  and  I  hope 
you  will  produce  them  before  your  Radical  friends  and  see 
what  answer  they  will  make. 
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That  is  the  case  with  regard  to  evictions,  but  there  is 
another  place  where  things  are  going  on  very  badly,  and 
that  is  down  in  County  Galway.  You  have  doubtless  heard 
of  the  Clanricarde  estates.  Side  by  side  with  those  estates 
in  Galway,  where  people  are  said  to  be  starving,  etc.,  right 
in  the  middle  there  is  a  small  barony,  and  in  that  barony 
every  man  is  paying  his  rent,  no  man  is  a  penny  in  arrear, 
every  man  is  prosperous  and  happy,  and  all  things  are  going 
well.  Every  man  in  that  solitary  barony  speaks  Irish  and 
does  not  know  a  word  of  English,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
paying  their  rent  and  living  peacefully  and  happy,  because  the 
Irish  patriots  cannot  get  at  them,  for  they  do  not  know  one 
word  of  Irish.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  Of  this  statement 
you  will  find  full  account  in  Hansard’s  reports  of  about  ten 
days  ago.  I  am  not  trying  to  throw  any  dust  in  your  eyes. 
I  am  only  making  statements  which  I  can  prove  to  be  true. 
[Cheers.]  I  could  tell  you  plenty  of  things  that  are  perfectly 
true,  but  which  I  myself  could  not  prove,  therefore  I  will  not 
make  the  statements.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  might  pile  on  the 
agony  in  any  number  of  cases  such  as  those  I  have  given,  always 
the  same. 

But  some  one  says,  Is  not  Ireland  a  poor  country  ?  I 
have  shown  you  already  that  we  in  Ireland  have  a  better  land 
system  than  the  English  have,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  Irish  are 
superior  in  everything  if  they  like.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
Now  comes  the  case  as  to  our  prosperity.  Some  men  in  Eng¬ 
land  talk  about  “  poor  Ireland.” 

What  is  the  most  prosperous  city  in  the  whole  of  Europe  ? 
It  is  the  city  of  Belfast.  [Cheers.]  I  believe  you  in  Warring¬ 
ton  are  prospering,  but  let  us  try  your  prosperity  alongside 
that  of  Belfast.  Belfast  is  the  only  city  in  Europe  that  in 
half  a  century  has  increased  five-fold  in  population  and 
thirteen-fold  in  wealth.  Belfast  is  the  third  city  in  its  revenue 
in  the  entire  British  Empire  at  the  present  time— first  comes 
London,  second  Liverpool,  and  third,  Belfast,  which  with  a 
population  of  about  260,000  has  twice  as  large  a  revenue  as 
Glasgow  with  a  population  of  over  half  a  million.  With  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  new  cities  in  America,  there  is  no 
city  in  the  whole  world  that  touches  Belfast  in  prosperity  at  the 
present  time.  [Cheers.]  What  ship-building  place  produced 
last  year  the  largest  amount  of  tonnage,  and  was  the  foremost 
ship-building  place  in  the  British  Empire  ?  Belfast.  It  was 
the  foremost  ship-building  port,  and  was  by  far  the  foremost 
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in  the  linen  trade.  Belfast  only  goes  in  for  two  industries, 
linen  and  ship-building,  and  it  beats  the  world  at  both  of 
them.  [Cheers.]  Those  who  have  forgotten  their  geography 
should  look  it  up  when  they  get  home,  and  they  will  find 
that  Belfast  is  not  in  Lancashire  [laughter],  but  in  “  poor 
Ireland.”  First  I  would  point  out  that  Belfast  enjoys  a  pros¬ 
perity  which  is  not  excelled  by  any  city  in  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  secondly,  the  towns  of  Coleraine,  Antrim,  Ballymena, 
Lisburn,  Lurgan,  Portadown,  and  Armagh  surpass  in  pros¬ 
perity  any  town  of  the  same  size  in  the  whole  of  England. 
[Hear,  hear.]  So  much  for  those  parts. 

Let  us  leave  towns  and  come  to  agricultural  districts. 
The  counties  of  Derby,  Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh  are  the 
most  prosperous  counties  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
[Hear,  hear.]  County  Down  stands  first  amongst  the  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity  at  this  moment.  But  some  one  says,  Are  not  the  counties 
of  Tipperary  and  Wexford  and  the  other  counties  down  there, 
starving — are  they  not  in  poverty  ?  Some  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  say  they  are,  and  I  will  not  dispute  the  word  of  gentle¬ 
men.  I  will  take  their  word  for  it,  as  it  suits  me  just  now  to  do 
so,  and  I  always  believe  them  when  it  suits  me.  [Laughter  and 
cheers.]  It  suits  me  for  the  moment  to  believe  that  Tipperary 
and  the  adjacent  counties  are  starving,  as  the  Parnellites  say 
they  are.  Then  how  is  it  County  Down  is  rolling  in  prosperity  ? 
County  Down  has  no  manufactories.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
agricultural  county.  Its  largest  town  has  some  4,000  or  5,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  little  manufacturing  industry  in  it,  and  yet 
it  is  rolling  in  prosperity.  Some  one  says,  Tipperary  land  is  bad, 
and  County  Down  is  good.  Now  the  land  of  Tipperary  is  just 
two  and  a  half  times  as  good  as  the  land  of  County  Down. 
[Hear,  hear.]  If  they,  the  people  of  Ulster — the  loyalists  of 
Ireland  [loud  cheers] — had  Tipperary  and  the  other  counties 
they  would  show  them  in  England  what  prosperity  meant. 
[Hear,  hear.] 

Cork  is  in  a  far  better  position  for  commercial  purposes  than 
Belfast,  and  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school  it  stood  far  ahead  of 
Belfast.  But  it  stood  still  with  a  population  of  nearly  88,000, 
while  Belfast  has  gone  on  increasing  until  it  now  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  300,000.  Wherever  the  loyalist  party  is,  there 
is  prosperity.  [Cheers.]  Commercially,  you  say,  and  rightly, 
England  is  about  at  the  head  of  the  wealth  of  the  world.  It 
has  ap  available  capital  at  present  that  js  more  than  twice  as 
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much  as  the  capital  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  [Cheers.]  The 
reason  England  is  so  rich,  every  political  economist  will  tell 
you,  is  owing  to  its  boundless  stores  of  iron  and  coal,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  that  she  would  stand  sixth  amongst  the  countries 
of  Europe.  In  Ireland  we  have  not  one  ounce  of  iron  or  coal 
that  pays  for  the  cost  of  raising,  and  yet  in  eight  or  ten  towns, 
in  one  city,  and  four  counties  in  the  loyalist  district  we  beat 
anything  you  have  got  in  England  or  Scotland.  [Cheers.] 
Therefore  I  feel  as  a  countryman  of  mine  felt  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  when  he  thought  of  Ireland.  A  gallant  Scotchman 
shouted  out,  “Scotland  for  ever !  ’’  but  an  enthusiastic  Irishman 
shouted,  “  Ould  Ireland  for  longer !  ”  [Laughter.]  I  will  not 
go  on  any  further  about  Ireland  for  fear  you  should  go  over 
and  settle  down  there.  [“  Hear,  hear,”  and  laughter.] 
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ADVERTISING  THE  PULPIT 

(Speech  delivered  at  the  Sphinx  Club  of  London  on  December  2, 

1908.] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — I  feel  very  much  at  home, 
and  yet  very  much  out  of  place.  If  you  were  all  clergymen — 
some  one  says,  “  Good  Heavens  !  ” — if  you  were  all  clergymen 
I  should  set  to  work  to  push  you  to  advertise  hard  for  the  good 
of  your  own  church  and  your  congregation.  I  am  often  de¬ 
nounced  through  the  country  for  being  a  touting  parson  ;  but 
I  feel  I  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Press  for  really 
having  given  me  my  congregations,  as  I  owe  them  almost 
entirely  everything,  and  I  feel  that  the  advertising  part  of  this 
great  body  can  be  of  immense  help. 

May  I  just  give  a  concrete  illustration  ?  For  instance,  I 
was  in  the  Edgware  Road  the  other  day  in  a  shop,  and  the  man 
over  the  counter  said  to  me,  “  When  is  your  ‘  tater  ’  Sunday 
coming  on  ?  ”  I  said,  “  It  is  off.”  He  said,  “  I  never  go  to 
church,  and  I  was  in  the  country,  and  I  saw  advertised  your 
subject — ‘  tater  ’  Sunday,  and  I  came  across  a  very  big  potato. 
I  brought  it  up  to  London.  At  five  o’clock  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  I  started  out  to  church  with  the  potato,  and  just  as  I  was 
starting  the  missis  was  taken  bad,  and  I  was  obliged  to  stop 
at  home  and  take  care  of  the  kids.  I  put  the  ‘  tater '  down  in 
the  cellar,  but  I  was  looking  at  it  the  other  day  and  it  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  sprout,  and  if  you  do  not  have  a  ‘  tater  ’  Sunday  soon 
it  will  be  no  good  at  all.”  [Laughter.]  That  man  does  not 
come  to  church,  and  he  goes  to  no  chapel  or  anywhere.  But 
publicity  got  him  and  nearly  got  the  potato.  I  wanted  the 
potato  to  feed  the  starving  men  in  the  Labour  Homes  of  the 
Church  Army  attached  to  my  church  in  the  City.  That  is 
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outside  the  Church  ;  but  we  want  to  get  them  inside.  I  main¬ 
tain  that  if  the  clergy  would  condescend,  as  they  look  upon  it 
so,  to  go  a  little  farther,  and  take  more  definite  subjects  that 
are  current  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  day,  and  would 
use  these  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  whatever  message  they 
may  have,  the  people  would  not  only  be  affected  and  arrested 
outside,  but  they  would  be  brought  inside. 

May  I  give  an  illustration  ?  I  put  up  “  Holbein’s  big  swim." 
If  I  put  up  "  The  whale  swallowing  Jonah,’’  I  should  have  had, 
perhaps,  half  a  dozen  very  good  folk,  admirers  of  Jonah,  come 
to  my  church,  which  has  no  population  of  its  own.  [Laughter.] 
They  ought  to  go  to  their  own  parish  church,  and  I  am  not 
very  keen  on  devout  old  ladies  coming  to  St.  Mary-at-Hill  at 
any  time.  [Laughter.]  “  Holbein’s  swim  ”  filled  my  church 
mostly  with  men  ;  it  was  well  advertised.  I  think  money 
spent  in  advertisements  always  comes  back  again  in  the  collec¬ 
tions.  [Loud  laughter.]  I  do  not  allow  any  women  in  the 
middle  of  my  church ;  but  entirely  men.  It  was  crammed  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  time  to  begin.  Well,  now, 
it  is  not  only  the  question  of  the  collection  with  us,  as  you 
know,  or  we  should  not  be  in  the  Church  Army  without  salary, 
working  day  and  night.  But  we  hope,  of  course,  to  get  them  to 
enter  into  our  inner  life  of  the  Church.  I  found  Holbein  walk¬ 
ing  round  the  church  with  his  wife,  and  he  said,  “  I  must  get  a 
seat  for  my  wife.’’  I  said,  “  The  only  seat  I  know  of  is  in  the 
pulpit.” 

I  hope  my  clerical  brethren  will  forgive  me  and  will  not  feel 
shocked — I  know  Mr.  Chapman ;  nobody  could  shock  him — but 
I  got  the  lady  a  seat  in  the  pulpit.  [Applause.]  And  if  Holbein 
is  a  very  fine  man,  she  is  a  very  fine  woman,  and  there  was  not 
much  room  for  me.  So  he  stood  by  the  side,  and  I  hung  over 
the  side  of  the  pulpit  and  tried  to  improve  the  occasion. 
[Laughter.]  I  asked  Mr.  Holbein,  instead  of  having  a  regular 
sermon,  to  answer  a  few  questions :  “  How  did  you  get  on  ?  ” 
“  What  were  the  chief  difficulties  ?  ”  He  said,  “  Going  across 
adverse  currents.”  Well,  anybody  could  spiritualize  that. 
Then,  he  said,  it  was  the  cold  of  the  water.  Well,  anybody  could 
apply  that,  especially  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Press. 
The  last  thing  he  said  was  very  striking.  I  said,  “  What  was 
the  most  trying  part  of  it  all  ?  ”  He  said  it  was  to  be  lost  for 
ten  minutes.  Well,  anybody  could  apply  that,  especially  as 
we  are  so  near  to  the  Strand,  and  especially  so  near  to  where 
I  have  been  to  another  dinner  party  to-night  (where  every  man 
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walked  the  streets  last  night) — at  the  King’s  tents.  I  do  not 
want  to  advertise  the  King’s  tents  ;  I  hope  you  won’t  mis¬ 
understand  me.  As  I  tasted  the  soup,  I  said  to  a  man,  “  What 
is  your  trade  ?  ”  "lama  printer’s  labourer.”  “  Can’t  you 
get  anything  to  do  ?  ”  “  For  nine  months  I  have  not  had  a 

regular  job.”  I  said,  “What  were  you  going  to  do  if  you  had 
not  got  a  bed  with  this  wood-chopping  to-night  ?  ”  He  said, 
“  I  should  have  walked  the  streets.”  Well,  that  man  would 
have  walked  the  streets  to-night  if  it  were  not  for  our  good 
friends  of  the  Press  who  move  the  public  to  care  for  them. 
[Applause.] 

As  advertisers  we  spend,  of  course,  many  thousands  to 
bring  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  suffering  before  the  people. 
We  feel  that  it  must  be  a  great  delight  to  you  gentlemen  con¬ 
nected  with  publicity  and  the  Press  to  feel  that  as  you  are  sitting 
here  or  writing  in  your  office  you  are  having  a  very  large  share 
of  the  philanthropy  of  this  country,  and  it  is  only  fair  on  behalf 
of  royalty,  down  to  the  poor  printer’s  labourer  to-night  in  the 
King’s  tents,  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  noble  work  that 
the  Press  of  England  renders  in  its  publicity  in  moving  the 
hearts  of  those  who  can  afford  to  help. 

Now,  there  are  three  points :  it  affects  outside  by  religious 
influence,  it  helps  us  inside,  and  it  assists  also  to  bring  in  funds. 
I  feel  that  if  we  were  all  clergy  here  to-night,  and  that  we  could 
get  hold  of  your  assistance  in  guiding  our  advertisements  and 
working  them  in  a  wiser,  sharper,  and  cleverer  way,  and  if  I 
could  only  get  a  whiff  of  inspiration  from  our  worthy  Chairman 
and  some  of  you,  I  believe  then  we  might  be  able  to  get  more 
to  help  the  poor  things  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  I  once 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Press,  and  the  letter  helped  to  bring  me 
an  invitation  to  a  house  in  the  West  End.  I  went  upstairs. 
The  lady  was  in  her  bedroom  ;  the  nurse  retired  as  I  went  in. 
She  was  very  well  dressed  and  arrayed  as  if  she  were  going  to 
the  Opera.  She  said  to  me,  “  I  am  a  woman  cursed  with  three 
million  pounds.”  I  wished  I  had  been  cursed  with  a  bit  of  it. 
[Laughter.]  And  she  said,  “  I  find  you  want  some  money.” 

Gentlemen,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  £30,000.  [Hear,  hear.] 
Oh,  gentlemen,  you  do  not  know  what  a  mighty  power  is  in 
your  hands  !  We  thank  God  for  the  inspiration  of  the  pure  and 
high-toned  Press  of  our  land.  Especially  when  I  travel  abroad 
and  come  across  some  of  the  Continental  publications,  I  cannot 
help  thanking  God  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  an  English¬ 
man,  and  can  fearlessly  pick  my  English  paper  out  in  a  distant 
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1  and.  I  venture  to  say  in  conclusion,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
how  publicity  can  help  the  Church,  can  help  all  religious  efforts. 
It  can  help  them  by  differentiating  between  genuine  religious 
things  and  the  Judas-fraud  that  is  imitating  the  thing  and  living 
upon  the  public,  just  as  a  sham  beggar  does.  [Hear,  hear.] 
A  man  I  got  hold  of  the  other  day  said  to  me,  “  I  have  a  wife 
and  two  children  to  keep  ;  I  cannot  afford  to  work.”  [Laughter.] 
That  is  the  man  you  give  a  copper  to,  or  a  sixpence.  He  is  a 
fraud.  It  is  in  your  power  to  differentiate  by  means  of  the 
Press  and  by  wise  publicity  to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing  dis¬ 
gracing  our  land  and  manufacturing  scoundrels.  From  a 
religious  point  of  view  there  is  the  same  need.  That  is  one 
great  way  in  which  the  Press  can  help.  The  other  way,  of 
course,  is  in  reference  to  raising  a  high  tone.  Throughout  the 
country,  if  when  you  have  differentiated  and  you  see  the 
genuine  article,  the  real  living,  human  Christ  trying  to  help 
the  poor  wretched  creature  who  is  down,  trying  to  make  the 
drain-pipe  pure,  trying  to  enter  into  homes  so  that  the  people 
may  live  cleanly  and  happily — the  real  living  Saviour  moving 
through  the  churches  and  chapels  to-day — then  back  them  up. 
That  is  what  they  sorely  need,  and  that  will  be  rendering  one 
of  the  greatest  services  that  the  Press  can  to  help  the  Church. 

I  must  apologize  for  coming  here  this  evening.  [No,  no.] 
You  have  invited  me  to  a  very  gorgeous  and  delightful  dinner, 
and  the  most  pleasant  company  that  one  could  possibly  enjoy, 
in  having  the  honour  of  knowing  your  worthy  President  and 
you  all.  I  can’t  thank  you  enough  for  the  great  honour  you 
have  conferred  upon  me.  I  once  had  two  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  come  to  Billingsgate,  and  I  invited  them  to  a 
frugal  lunch  suddenly  prepared.  I  bought  four  sandwiches 
at  twopence  each,  and  cut  them  in  half  to  make  them  go 
round.  I  bought  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Osborne  biscuits 
(that  was  twopence),  a  pennyworth  of  milk  and  tea,  and  I 
served  those  to  two  princesses — one  was  English  and  the  other 
Russian — and  the  equerry  and  the  ladies-in-waiting.  At  the 
close  of  this  extravagant  meal  they  all  expressed  themselves  as 
having  had  a  pleasant  change.  I  mention  it  because  I  could 
not  help  comparing  that  sandwich  with  this  delightful  spread 
that  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  here  this  evening, 
and  with  the  other  sad  show  which  I  had  so  few  minutes  ago 
left  in  the  Kingsway.  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being 
here.  [Applause.] 


HON.  WHITELAW  REID 


"THE  DAY  WE  CELEBRATE” 

[Speech  delivered  July  5,  1909,  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the 
American  Society  in  London,  in  celebration  of  Independence 
Day,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  toast  proposed,  “  The  Day  We 
Celebrate.” 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  : — We  see  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  our  British  guests  at  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  their  pre¬ 
sence,  and  nothing  could  be  more  significant.  It  is  the 
visible,  palpable  sign  that  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  like  the 
English  war  between  King  and  Parliament,  and  like  our  own 
war  about  slavery,  has  quite  passed  into  the  passionless 
domain  of  history  ;  and  also  like  each  of  the  others  is  now 
regarded  by  both  sides  as  a  common  benefit  to  both.  It 
fixed  colonial  policy  for  ever ;  it  gave  an  incalculable  stimulus 
to  the  best  aspirations  of  the  whole  race,  and  opened  to  it 
opportunities  for  incredible  expansion  and  leadership.  The 
whole  race  is  immeasurably  the  better  for  the  Fourth  of  July. 
[Cheers.] 

One  of  our  guests  is  already  American  by  adoption.  It  is 
true  the  adoption  occurred  in  Canada  [laughter],  where  the 
people  take  their  successful  Governor-General  to  their  hearts  ; 
but  that  little,  invisible  boundary  line  does  not  amount  to 
much  when  it  comes  to  considering  the  American  spirit. 
[Cheers.]  With  this  guest,  however,  we  have  another  tie. 
Americans  have  long  memories — for  their  friends.  [Cheers.] 
There  was  a  time,  in  the  early  ’sixties  of  the  last  century,  when 
we  felt  the  need  of  friends.  We  have  many  here  ;  but  among 
them  all  two  voices  ring  out  like  trumpets — the  voices  of  the 
two  most  eloquent  men  then  using  the  English  tongue.  One, 
of  course,  is  John  Bright  [cheers]  ;  the  other,  -primus  inter 
pares,  is  the  Macallum  More,  the  chief  of  the  Campbells,  the 
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Duke  of  Argyll,  whose  honoured  son  and  successor  we  have 
been  proud  to  hear  proposing  the  health  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  [Cheers.] 

We  all  have  special  pleasure,  too,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  of  the  man  who  has  made  the  latest 
addition  to  the  map  of  the  world.  [Cheers.]  Our  last  celebra¬ 
tion  occurred  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  an  organized  revolution,  organized  for 
automatic  recurrence  every  four  years.  When  we  met  last 
the  revolution  was  on,  and  besides,  the  panic  still  lingered. 
We  were  confident  even  then  that  the  country  would  prosper 
in  spite  of  both,  though  it  was  admitted  that  there  might  be 
some  confusion  until  the  tariff  was  readjusted.  Well,  the 
revolution  ended  happily,  the  prosperity  did  come,  and  even 
the  confusion  has  not  failed  us.  [Cheers.]  We  are  at  this 
moment  in  the  throes  of  the  regular  tariff  turmoil.  Amid  the 
uproar  we  may  well  recall  the  familiar  truth  that  under  no 
other  tariff  system  in  the  world  has  greater  or  more  general 
prosperity  come  to  any  people.  To  no  other  tariff  system 
is  the  w’orld  so  generally  offering  that  sincerest  form  of  flattery 
to  be  found  in  imitation.  I  have  even  heard  that  there  is  a 
whisper  of  something  resembling  imitation  here  in  the  very 
shrines  of  the  gospel  of  free  trade.  [Laughter. j  But  that 
is  a  contentious  subject,  and  what  I  have  heard  may  be  all 
wrong.  [Laughter.] 

At  home,  whatever  the  faults  of  the  tariff,  prosperity  did 
come  back,  and  came  with  a  rush.  The  tariff  turmoil  will 
soon  be  over,  and  whenever  it  ends  and  however  it  ends  an 
era  of  new  growth  and  greater  prosperity  will  begin.  We  are 
prosperous  and  secure  at  home.  Abroad  we  are  at  peace  with 
all  the  world.  [Cheers.]  We  are  well  entered  upon  a  new 
administration  by  a  great  chief  magistrate,  trained  from  his 
earliest  youth  to  consider  the  continuance  of  the  very  con¬ 
ditions  we  have  been  describing  as  the  highest  objects  of  states¬ 
manship.  On  this  134th  birthday  of  our  nation  we  have  reason 
to  regard  the  past  with  pride,  the  present  with  satisfaction, 
the  future  with  confidence,  and  to  respond  with  all  our  hearts 
to  the  great  toast  of  the  evening,  “  The  Day  we  Celebrate." 
[Cheers.] 


HON.  WOODROW  WILSON 

(PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES) 


PRESENT  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

[An  Address  to  the  Country,  January  1913,  by  the  President- 
Elect,  in  which  he  expresses  his  views  on  the  outlook  of  Demo¬ 
cracy  in  America.] 

In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  we  are  again 
assuming  the  attitude  which  we  assumed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  nineteenth  century,  with  all  its 
associations  of  the  setting  up  of  a  free  Government  in  America, 
looked  forward  to  an  age  in  which  the  rank  and  file  of  men 
should  be  served  by  the  institutions  of  Government. 

But  we  had  set  up  this  happy  experiment  in  a  country 
so  abundantly  furnished  with  wealth,  so  extraordinarily  pro¬ 
vided  with  opportunity  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
that  suddenly  we  got  drunk  with  the  mere  wine  of  prosperity, 
and  for  a  little  while  forgot  that  our  mission  was  not  to  pile 
up  great  wealth,  but  to  serve  mankind  with  humanity  and 
justice. 

Through  this  long  century,  during  which  it  has  seemed 
from  time  to  time  as  if  we  were  forgetting  what  America  was 
set  up  to  do,  the  world  has  slowly  come  to  the  point  of  view 
which  the  men  who  set  up  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  in  the  beginning.  We  are  now  aware  that  we  are 
not  going  to  be  served  by  institutions  ;  that  mere  finely  con¬ 
ceived  constitutions  do  not  constitute  the  body  of  liberty  ; 
that  the  body  of  liberty  can  be  had  only  in  the  use  of  institu¬ 
tions  to  serve  the  permanent  needs  of  the  rank  and  file. 

So  we  are  learning  again  that  the  service  of  humanity  is 
the  business  of  mankind,  and  that  the  business  of  mankind 
must  be  set  forward  by  the  Governments  which  mankind  sets 
up,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  and  mercy  not  forgotten. 
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What  is  it  that  we  wish  to  do  in  1913  ?  It  must  be  plain 
to  all  that  the  people  of  this  country  wish  two  things.  They 
wish,  first,  to  clear  their  Government  for  action  by  making 
it  free,  and  then,  when  it  is  free,  they  wish  to  use  it,  not  to 
serve  any  class  or  party,  but  to  serve  civilization  and  the  race. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  drifted  away 
from  the  ideals  of  the  fathers,  the  Democratic  party  is  not 
responsible.  If  the  economic  control  of  the  United  States 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  small  body  of  men,  it  is  not  due  to 
any  policy  that  the  Democratic  party  has  advocated,  or 
promoted,  or  consented  to. 

The  Democratic  party  has  been  preaching  the  doctrines 
of  liberty  and  service  and  offering  leaders  to  carry  them  out 
in  season  and  out  of  season. 

We  did  not  wait  until  1912  to  discover  that  the  plain 
people  had  nothing  to  say  about  their  Government.  We  have 
been  talking  about  that  for  half  a  generation ;  we  have  been 
warning  of  the  very  things  that  have  come  to  pass,  time  out 
of  mind ;  we  have  kept  a  straight  course ;  we  have  never 
turned  our  faces  for  one  moment  from  the  faith  that  was  in 
us,  the  faith  of  the  common  people  of  this  great  commonwealth, 
this  great  body  of  commonwealths,  this  great  nation :  and 
now  what  is  happening  ? 

With  renewed  hopes,  with  renewed  confidence,  with  re¬ 
newed  ardour,  under  leaders  chosen  after  the  freest  fashion 
that  our  politics  have  ever  witnessed — untrammelled  leaders — 
the  Democratic  party  is  proceeding  along  these  paths  of 
conviction. 

The  great  Democratic  party,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
generation,  has  a  chance  to  show  whether  it  can  return  the 
Government  to  the  people,  for  this  is  the  enterprise  to  which 
it  has  been  ever  devoted.  Ever  since  the  great  Jefferson 
spoke  the  immortal  truths  which  are  the  foundation  stones  of 
our  doctrine,  this  party  has  devoted  itself,  with  singleness  of 
heart,  through  adversity  of  the  most  prolonged  sort,  to  that 
cause  which  lies  dear  to  every  man’s  heart,  which  is  upon 
every  man’s  lips,  but  which  only  some  serve  in  season  and 
out  of  season — I  mean  the  cause  of  the  Gommon  people  of 
the  United  States. 

It  counts  for  something  to  stay  out  in  the  cold  on  a  con¬ 
viction.  We  could  have  made  our  bargains,  we  could  have 
traded,  we  could  have  compromised,  we  could  have  surren¬ 
dered,  but  we  did  not  because  we  stood  upon  an  eternal  con- 
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viction  that  that  was  not  the  way  to  serve  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Through  all  these  years  of  self-chosen  exile  we  have  been 
purged  and  purified.  The  great  rank  and  file  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  never  expected  an  office,  never  wanted  an  office, 
but  voted  persistently  in  the  minority,  knowing  that  they  were 
going  to  be  in  the  minority,  taunted  in  some  regions  because 
they  did  not  have  sense  enough  to  come  over  to  the  majority, 
because  it  was  rooted  and  grounded  in  them  that,  whether  or 
not  they  could  prove  it,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  right. 

Most  of  them  did  not  know  exactly  what  it  was  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  said,  but  they  knew  that  he  had  said 
something  that  would  utterly  discredit  those  who  had  charge 
of  the  Government  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
only  believe  it. 

The  Democratic  party  is  now  out  of  bond.  It  is  led  by 
men  who  are  absolutely  free  to  do  as  they  have  promised  to 
do,  and  who  know  that  the  very  life  of  the  party  depends  on 
its  fulfilling  its  promises.  The  Democratic  party  has  been 
trusted  by  the  voters  of  the  country,  and  it  is  going  to  redeem 
its  trust  with  performance.  The  Democratic  party  now  stands 
or  falls  as  it  redeems  or  does  not  redeem  the  pledge  it  has  made 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Parties  have  been  held  back  by  influences  which  I  could 
easily  describe,  which  are  thoroughly  known,  influences  which 
I  have  touched  and  fought,  but,  God  helping  us,  this  is  the  time 
when  the  Democratic  party  will  see  to  it  that  these  influences 
are  cast  off,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  served  as 
parties  have  all  along  professed  to  serve  them. 

We  are  going  to  see  whether  or  not  we  own  our  own 
Government,  and  if  the  men  you  have  put  into  office  go  back 
on  you  now,  I  for  one  hope  that  they  will  be  gibbeted  for 
the  rest  of  history  and  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  mankind. 


LORD  BALFOUR  OF  BURLEIGH 


ON  CURLING 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  an  Ice  Rink  in  the  Hay- 
market,  Edinburgh,  January  1912.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  weather  during  the  last  eight 
or  ten  winters  has  done  all  that  it  could  to  spoil  our  curling. 
During  the  last  ten  years  we  have  not  had  more  than  thirty- five 
or  forty-five  days’  curling  in  the  open.  Cement  rinks  and  other 
things  of  that  kind  have  done  something  to  help  us  ;  but  this 
great  enterprise  which  we  are  inaugurating  will,  I  believe,  do 
far  more.  [Applause.]  Possibly  it  is  the  competition  of  this 
enterprise  which  has  put  the  weather  upon  its  mettle  [laughter] 
and  has  produced  the  week  we  have  just  had  in  the  open 
air.  Curling  and  golfing,  I  think,  are  two  of  our  greatest 
national  assets.  [Applause.]  The  world  has  taken  possession 
of  golf,  and  I  think  sometimes  the  world  forgets  that  it  owes 
it  to  the  northern  part  of  our  island. 

The  world  is  beginning  to  find  out  curling.  It  is  played 
in  Canada  and  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  In  Canada  its  popularity 
is  largely  owing  to  those  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  have 
gone  there.  In  the  Alps  it  is  not  so.  People  of  various 
nationalities  are  taking  to  curling.  In  neither  place,  however, 
can  the  game  be  seen  in  the  same  perfection  as  in  our  own 
native  land.  [Hear,  hear.]  The  rules  are  the  same;  the 
theory  of  the  game  is  the  same  ;  and  to  some  extent  the  com¬ 
petition  is  the  same ;  but  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
played  are  not  the  same.  The  conditions  of  weather  and 
atmosphere  are  very  different ;  and  it  does  not  surprise  me 
at  all  that  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  curling  in  Scot¬ 
land  find  difficulties  when  they  go  abroad.  In  Switzerland 
there  are  somewhat  greater  advantages.  It  is  the  only  place 
in  the  world  that  I  know  where  you  can  make  an  engagement 
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to  curl  six  weeks  in  advance,  and  keep  it  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  That  is  a  great  advantage. 
The  ice  is  splendid.  I  have  myself  curled  there  with  the 
thermometer  marking  ninety  degrees  in  the  sun,  and  the 
ice  was  not  even  sticky.  That  is  a  condition  of  affairs  we  never 
see  in  this  country.  You  may  rely  on  it  that  there  is  less  of 
the  jortiter  in  re  and  more  of  the  suaviter  in  modo.  I  think 
the  element  of  luck  remains  the  same.  Curling  would  not  have 
been  what  it  is  without  that  element.  I  do  not  think  you 
would  find  the  element  of  luck  very  different  in  Swiss  curling 
to  that  in  our  own  country. 

In  one  respect,  tome,  curling  either  in  Canada  or  inSwitzer- 
land  is  not  the  real  thing.  What  makes  curling  what  it  is  in 
Scotland  is  that  mixture  of  class  which  is  made  on  the  ice. 
[Hear,  hear.]  There  is  no  game  which  is  so  thoroughly  demo¬ 
cratic  in  its  nature,  theory,  and  results  as  the  great  game  of 
curling.  [Applause.]  There  you  have  the  laird,  and  the 
minister,  and  the  farmer,  and  the  stone-mason,  and  all  on  an 
equality,  except  as  regards  their  personal  skill.  [Applause.] 

There,  if  anywhere,  the  best  man  is  the  man  who  can  meet 
the  ever-changing  conditions  of  a  varying  game.  On  one 
occasion  when  I  was  travelling  to  Carsebreck — in  a  third-class 
carriage,  I  might  mention — I  heard  two  friends  at  the  other 
end  of  the  carriage  say,  the  one  to  the  other — “  Eh,  Sandy, 
I  see  you  are  drawn  ag’in  a  Lord.”  “  Well,  it  may  be  so,” 
said  Sandy,  “  but  mebbe  I  will  be  the  lord  before  night.” 
[Laughter.]  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  Highland  minister 
who  was  at  Carsebreck,  and  who  saw  coming  off  the  ice  a  large 
earthenware  jar  in  a  wicker  case.  His  professional  feelings 
were  stirred  within  him,  and  he  thought  he  would  give  a  merited 
rebuke  to  the  gentleman  in  tartan  who  was  standing  by  him. 
He  said,  in  tones  of  reproach,  “  That  is  rather  a  large  cask  to 
bring  on  the  ice.”  The  gentleman  in  tartan  replied,  partly 
in  disgust  and  partly  in  triumph  at  the  retort — “  It’s  only 
ale.”  [Laughter.]  “Well,”  said  his  clerical  friend,  “if  that 
is  so,  you  must  have  changed  your  habits  since  I  knew  you.” 
“Well,”  said  the  man  in  tartan,  “  there  is  a  little  of  something 
else  in  the  small  basket  behind.”  [Laughter.] 

I  think  curlers  are  sometimes  maligned.  There  is  not 
so  much  whisky  on  the  ice  as  is  sometimes  said ;  and  if  there 
is  anything  like  excess,  it  is  sternly  reprobated  by  the  opinion 
of  all  the  best  curlers.  [Applause.]  I  hope  it  will  always 
be  so.  I  wish  a  continual  success  to  this  great  undertaking. 
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In  my  opinion  it  is  little  short  of  a  national  enterprise,  and  I 
believe  it  will  contribute  to  the  rational  enjoyment  and  to  the 
healthy  exercise  of  very  different  grades  and  classes  of  the 
population.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  great  effort  like 
this  cannot  be  worked  for  nothing,  that  there  are  expenses 
connected  with  the  carrying  on  of  such  an  undertaking,  and 
unless  it  meets  with  the  support  of  the  people,  not  only  of  the 
metropolis  of  Scotland,  but  Scotland  as  a  whole,  we  shall 
all  lose  one  advantage  to  which  we  are  looking  forward. 
No  one  could  more  heartily  wish  that  the  public  spirit  and 
enterprise  of  the  directors  will  meet  with  a  just  and  lasting 
reward.  [Applause.] 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  MACBETH 

[Address  by  Sir  Henry  Irving,  delivered  before  the  students 
of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  November  20,  1895. 

He  was  conducted  to  the  platform  by  the  President,  Seth  Low, 
and  briefly  introduced,  Mr.  Low  saying  that  “  all  English- 
speaking  people  had  long  claimed  the  actor  for  their  own 
before  the  sovereign  of  England  had  given  them  the  right  to 
call  him,  with  pleasant  familiarity,  '  Sir  Henry.’  ”] 

My  Friends: — I  value  very  much  the  honour  of  appearing 
before  the  scholars  and  students  of  this  great  university  to¬ 
day,  and  I  have  thought  that  the  best  subject  on  which  I  might 
address  you  would  be  one  bearing  on  my  own  art.  For 
this  reason  I  have  chosen  “  The  Character  of  Macbeth.” 

The  generally  received  opinion  regarding  Macbeth  has  been 
that  of  a  good  man  who  has  gone  wrong  under  the  influence 
of  a  wicked  and  dominant  wife.  This  tradition  has  been  in 
force  for  many  years  and  was  mainly  due  to  the  powerful 
rendering  of  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  by  Mrs.  Siddons, 
whose  personality  lent  its  view  of  an  essentially  powerful  and 
dominant  woman ;  and  as  the  play  was  not  given  as  often 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  tradition  flourished  without 
challenge  of  any  kind  save  now  and  then  in  some  scholarly 
comment  which  practically  never  reached  the  masses. 

Now,  I  should  like  to-day  to  examine  briefly  the  proposition. 
I  think  we  shall  find  that  Shakespeare  has  in  his  text  given 
Macbeth  as  one  of  the  most  bloody-minded,  hypocritical 
villains  in  all  his  long  gallery  of  portraits  of  men  instinct  with 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  their  kind.  It  is  in  the  very  text  that, 
before  the  opening  of  the  play — before  the  curtain  rises  upon 
it — Macbeth  had  not  only  thought  of  murdering  Duncan, 
but  had  even  broached  the  subject  to  his  wife,  and  that  this 
vague  possibility  became  a  resolute  intention  under  stress  of 
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unexpected  developments ;  that  although  Macbeth  played 
with  the  subject,  and  even  cultivated  assiduously  a  keen  sense 
of  the  horrors  of  his  crimes,  his  resolution  never  really  slackened. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  very  first  suggestion  of  murder  comesfrom 
him  on  the  occasion  of  his  meeting  with  the  witches : — 

“  Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair  .  .  .  ? 

My  thought,  whose  murther  yet  is  but  fantastical  ”... 

Up  to  this  moment  no  other  suggestion  of  murder  has  been 
made  by  anybody — even  the  witches — and  there  does  not 
seem  even  the  active  cause  for  it  which  later  appears.  The 
prognostications  of  the  witches  are  on  purely  natural  lines, 
and  it  needs  positively  no  effort  of  imagination,  and  only  a  very 
small  exercise  of  the  logic  of  cause  and  effect,  to  understand 
that  any  gipsy  might  have  made  a  guess  at  the  prophecy  of  the 
weird  sisters,  even  without  the  special  gift  of  invisibility  and 
corporal  transference,  which  these  ladies  seem  to  have  had  in 
common  with  the  modern  Mahatma  of  esoteric  Buddhism, 
They  hail  him  under  three  titles — Thane  of  Glamis,  Thane 
of  Cawdor,  and  King  that  shall  be.  Now,  regarding  the  first 
of  these,  the  new  title  was  manifestly  in  Macbeth’s  own  mind: — 

"  By  Sinel’s  death,  I  know,  I  am  Thane  of  Glamis  ”  ; 

with  regard  to  the  second,  he  was  returning  from  having 
conquered  in  battle  the  Thane  of  Cawdor,  who,  leagued  with 
his  country’s  enemies,  had  been  fighting  against  his  King, 
and  it  was  but  natural  to  suppose  that,  on  his  attainder,  his 
estates  and  honours  would  be  forfeited  and  as  usual  bestowed 
upon  his  victor.  With  regard  to  the  third,  it  was  so  apparent 
a  possibility  that  even  Banquo,  the  loyal  soldier,  whose  loyalty 
is  all  through  the  play  held  up  in  starlike  purity,  did  not  show 
any  surprise  at  it : — 

“  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ?  ” 

Even  the  acceptance  of  the  thought — not  even  to  build 
upon  it — did  not  in  itself  imply  any  murderous  intent  on  the 
part  of  Macbeth.  History,  as  told  by  the  chronicler  Holinshed, 
gives  all  the  necessary  facts,  and  these  were  before  Shakespeare 
when  he  wrote  and  embodied  them  in  his  work.  There  are, 
I  believe,  many  who  think  that  Macbeth  was  an  ordinary 
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villain,  a  mere  noble  or  chieftain — one  of  many  of  the  same 
kind — who,  under  the  influence  of  an  ambitious  wife,  coveted 
the  crown,  and  got  it  by  the  simple  process  of  killing  the 
owner  and  taking  it  for  himseff.  Crowns  are  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  simple  manner  of  property  in  the  typical  melodrama, 
in  which  the  legal  canon  is  :  “  When  a  man  dies,  his  property 
goes  to  the  nearest  villain.”  At  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  play,  Macbeth  was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  and  it  was 
only  human  that  he  should  dream  of  natural  possibilities  of 
succession.  It  is  true  that  Duncan’s  sons,  Malcolm  and 
Donalbain,  stood  between  him  and  succession  so  long  as  the 
King  lived,  but  then  these  were  both  minors,  and  as  such  unable 
to  succeed  if  not  of  age  to  bear  arms.  This  point  is  of  im¬ 
portance,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  When  Duncan  hailed 
Macbeth  as  “  Cousin,”  it  was  not  merely  a  vague  designation 
of  kinship ;  the  two  men  were  first  cousins,  each  being  the 
only  son  of  one  of  the  coheiresses  of  King  Malcolm  (the  pre¬ 
decessor  of  Duncan),  who  was  the  common  grandfather  of 
them  both.  The  full  relationship  is  thus  told  by  the  chronicler 
Holinshed : — 

“  After  Malcolme  succeeded  Duncane,  sonne  of  his  daughter 
Beatrice ;  for  Malcolme  had  two  daughters,  the  one  of  which 
was  this  Beatrice  being  given  in  marriage  unto  one  Abbanath 
Crinen,  a  man  of  great  nobility,  a  thane  of  the  isles  and  west  parts 
of  Scotland,  bare  of  that  marriage  the  aforesaid  Duncane.  The 
other,  called  Doada,  was  married  unto  Cinell,  a  thane  of  Glammis, 
by  whom  she  had  issue  one  Makbeth,  a  violent  gentleman  and 
one  that,  if  he  had  not  been  somewhat  cruell  of  nature,  might 
have  been  thought  most  worthy  the  government  of  a  realm.” 

Thus  it  is  that  we  understand  Macbeth’s  utterance : — 

“  By  Sinel’s  death,  I  know,  I  am  Thane  of  Glamis  ”  ; 

he  was  simply  speaking  of  his  own  father.  Thus,  too,  we  can 
see  that  while  it  was  only  natural  for  Macbeth  to  dream  of 
succession  to  the  Kingship  of  Scotland,  there  was  no  need 
for  any  unnatural  crime  to  achieve  such  possibility.  Why, 
then,  was  it  that  the  presage  of  the  witches  created  such  a 
tumult  in  the  mind  of  the  victorious  Thane  ?  Because  he  had 
long  before  discussed  with  his  wife  the  question  of  the  murder 
of  the  King.  When  Duncan  went  to  Macbeth’s  castle,  he 
(Macbeth)  begins  to  play  with  his  conscience  after  his  habit, - 
as  a  cat  does  with  a  mouse ;  thinks  that  he  has  made  up  his 
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mind  definitely  to  commit  murder.  He  tells  his  wife  that 
he  will  not  go  on  with  the  project,  to  which  she  replies : — 

"  What  beast  was't,  then, 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Nor  time,  nor  place, 

Did  then  adhere  ;  and  yet  you  would  make  both  ; 

They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you.” 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  mistaking  the  significance  of 
this  passage  ?  Here  it  is  definitely  stated  that  before  the 
present  time  the  subject  of  the  murder  had  been  broached, 
and  that  it  was  Macbeth  who  had  broached  it.  Is  there 
any  evidence  here  of  a  good  man  gone  wrong  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  wicked  wife  ?  Let  us  see  how  far  recorded  history 
bears  out  the  view — and  Shakespeare  had  his  Holinshed  before 
him.  Holinshed  says  : — 

“  The  same  night  (that  of  the  day  of  seeing  the  witches  and 
in  sequence  before  his  coming  to  his  own  castle)  at  supper  Banquho 
pested  with  him  :  ‘  Now,  Makbeth,  thou’st  obtained  those  things 
which  the  two  former  sisters  prophesied,  their  remaineth  onelie 
for  thee  to  purchase  that  which  the  third  sister  said  should  come 
to  pass/  Whereupon  Makbeth  revolved  the  thing  in  his  mind, 
began  even  then  to  devise  how  he  might  attain  the  kingdom.” 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Macbeth  led  his  wife  to  believe 
that  she  was  leading  him  in.  It  was  part  of  his  nature  to 
work  her  moral  downfall  in  such  a  way.  We  see  a  similar 
instance  of  his  hypocrisy  in  the  scene  in  the  First  Act  when 
the  witch  salutes  him  with  the  new-given  title  of  the  ”  Thane 
of  Cawdor.”  He  answers  : — 

“  The  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 

A  prosperous  gentleman.” 

It  was  true  that  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  lived,  but  his  "  pros¬ 
perity  ”  was  a  little  doubtful.  He  had  been  conquered  in 
battle  fighting  against  his  King  and  country,  and  by  the  very 
man  who  spoke  of  him  as  prosperous.  His  conqueror  had 
handed  him  over  to  the  officers  of  the  King,  well  knowing 
that  his  days  were  numbered  and  his  "  prosperity”  was  nil. 
There  was  short  shrift  for  unsuccessful  rebels  in  the  eleventh 
century  !  It  was,  in  fact,  the  conscious  exercise  of  this  hypo¬ 
critical  spirit  which  marked  the  ‘‘essential  difference”  of 
Macbeth’s  character.  His  hypocrisy  runs  throughout  the 
play.  There  is  no  stronger  instance  of  it  than  when  in  the 
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presence  of  his  wife  he  pathetically  pictures  the  aspect  of 
the  murdered  King  and  the  innocent  attendants  whose  faces 
he  and  his  “  dearest  partner  of  greatness  ”  had  smeared  with 
blood.  This  is  certainly  a  little  too  much  for  the  lady — for 
she  faints  and  is  carried  away.  He  was  a  poet  with  his  brain 
— the  greatest  poet  that  Shakespeare  has  ever  drawn — and  a 
villain  with  his  heart,  and  the  mere  appreciation  of  his  own 
wickedness  gives  irony  to  his  grim  humour  and  zest  to  his 
crime.  He  loved  throughout  to  paint  the  man  and  his  deeds 
in  the  blackest  pigments,  and  by  the  exercise  of  his  wickedness 
shows  deliberation  of  an  intellectual  voluptuary.  All  through 
the  play  his  darkest  deeds  are  heralded  by  high  thoughts,  told 
in  the  most  glorious  word-painting,  so  that  after  a  little  the 
reader  or  the  hearer  comes  to  understand  that  the  excellence 
of  the  poetic  thought  is  but  a  suggestion  of  the  measure  of  the 
wickedness  that  is  to  follow.  Indeed  it  is  the  hypocritical  idea 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll,  in  The  Walrus  and  the  Car¬ 
penter,  when  that  skilled  labourer  was  dealing  with  the  oysters  : 

“  With  sobs  and  tears  he  sorted  out  those  of  the  largest  size  ; 

Holding  his  pocket-handkerchief  before  his  streaming  eyes.” 

When  the  murder  of  Duncan  is  at  hand,  for  the  King  is  now 
his  guest,  he  says : — 

"If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly  :  if  th’  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch. 

With  his  surcease,  success  ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 

But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time — 

We’d  jump  the  life  to  come. — But  in  these  cases 
We  still  have  judgment  here  ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  th’  inventor.  This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison’d  chalice 
To  our  own  lips. — He’s  here  in  double  trust : 

First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject ; 

Strong  both  against  the  deed  :  then,  as  his  host. 

Who  should  against  his  murtherer  shut  the  door. 

Not  bear  the  knife  myself.  Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongu’d,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off  ; 

And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe. 

Striding  the  blast,  or  Heaven’s  cherubim,  hors’d 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 

That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent  ;  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o’erleaps  itself. 

And  falls  on  th’  other.” 
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I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  beautiful  simile 
of  the  naked  new-born  babe — -perhaps  the  most  helpless  thing 
on  earth — which  has  frequently  been  quoted  as  a  proof  of 
the  struggle  in  Macbeth’s  mind.  It  is  simply  a  proof  of  Mac¬ 
beth’s  poetic  imaginings,  which  run  on  throughout  the  play 
on  every  possible  occasion.  I  can  see  the  tears  trickling  down 
Macbeth’s  cheeks  as  in  the  image  of  pity  for  Duncan  he  pic¬ 
tures  the  new-born  babe  tossed  about  by  tempestuous  wind ; 
but  when  Lady  Macbeth  suggests  how  the  murder  of  Duncan 
can  be  accomplished  without  any  fear  of  discovery,  every 
thought  of  pity  vanishes.  Macbeth,  the  poet — the  man  of 
sentiment  and  sensibility  and  not  of  feeling — was  the  Macbeth 
that  Shakespeare  drew.  And  when  he  is  actually  on  his  way 
to  the  room  where  Duncan  sleeps,  he  thus  plays  with  his  own 
guilt  in  poetic  phrase : — • 

“  Now  o’er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleep  :  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate’s  off  Tings  ;  and  wither’d  murther, 

Alarum’d  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf. 

Whose  howl’s  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 

With  Tarquin’s  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost. — Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 

Hear  not  m-y  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout. 

And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 

Which  now  suits  with  it.” 

You  see  he  revels  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  fervid  and  poetic 
imagery.  Again,  when  he  has  arranged  the  murder  of  Banquo 
and  Fleance,  he  says  to  his  wife :  — 

“  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 

His  cloister’d  flight ;  ere  to  black  Hecate’s  summons 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 

Hath  rung  night’s  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note 

What’s  to  be  done  ? 

Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck, 

Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.” 

Now  to  return  for  a  while  to  the  First  Act.  We  have 
seen  that  Macbeth  had,  before  the  opening  of  the  play,  a  vague 
purpose,  for  he  says  in  his  rapt  soliloquy  after  he  met  with 
the  witches : — 

“  Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair  .  .  .  ? 

My  thought,  whose  murther  yet  is  but  fantastical  .  .  . 

If  chance  will  have  me  King,  why,  chance  may  crown  me, 
Without  my  stir  ” 
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Here  we  get  a  clue  to  that  vague  side  of  his  character 
spoken  of  by  his  wife  : — 

“  What  thou  wouldst  highly, 

That  wouldst  thou  holily;  wouldst  not  play  false, 

And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win.” 

If  chance  is  to  do  the  dirty  work  for  him,  all  well  and 
good ;  but  it  is  of  the  essence  of  evil  natures  that  they  cannot 
wait,  and  must  do  their  own  dirty  work  ;  and  of  evil  prophecy, 
that  it  doubts  its  own  fulfilment.  After  his  meeting  with 
the  weird  sisters  he  goes  away  almost  content  to  see  what 
will  happen.  Here  again  we  may  note  how  Shakespeare  has 
taken  his  hint  from  history,  for  Holinshed  says : — 

“  But  he  yet  bethought  within  himself e  that  he  must  tarry 
a  time,  which  he  divines  he  may  therefore  (by  divine  providence), 
as  it  came  to  passe  in  his  former  pereferment." 

What  does  happen  is  the  very  spur  needed  to  his  wicked 
intent.  The  King,  in  his  full-hearted  generosity,  flushed  as 
he  is  in  the  full  tide  of  warlike  and  political  success,  gives 
away  great  rewards  : — 

"  Sons,  kinsmen,  Thanes, 

And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know, 

We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm  ;  whom  we  name  hereafter 
The  Prince  of  Cumberland  ;  which  honour  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only. 

But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  deservers.  ” 

Among  other  things  he  gives  that  which  does  not  belong 
to  him,  for  he  makes  his  eldest  son  Prince  of  Cumberland,  thus 
naming  him  to  the  succession  of  his  throne,  for  at  this  time, 
according  to  Steevens,  Cumberland  was  in  the  position  of  a 
fief  held  by  Scotland  from  England,  and  the  heir  to  the  mon¬ 
archy  had  generally  the  title  of  Prince  of  Cumberland.  On 
this  episode  of  history  Holinshed  writes : — 

King  Duncane,  having  two  sonnes  by  his  wife  which  was  the 
daughter  of  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  made  the  elder 
of  them  called  Malcolme,  Prince  of  Cumberland,  as  it  were,  thereby 
appointing  him  as  successor  in  the  kingdom  immediately  after 
his  decease,  Makbeth  sore  troubled  herewith  for  that  he  saw  by 
this  means  his  hope  sore  hindered  (where  by  the  old  laws  of  the 
realm  the  ordinance  was  that  if  he  that  should  succeed  were  not 
of  able  age  to  take  charge  upon  himselfe  he  that  was  next  of  bloud 
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urito  him  should  be  admitted)  he  began  to  take  counsel  how  he 
might  usurp  the  kingdom  by  force,  having  a  just  quarrel  so  to 
doo.  (As  he  tooke  the  matter,  for  that  Duncane  did  what  in 
him  lay,  to  defraud  him  of  all  manner  of  title  and  claime  which 
he  might  in  time  to  come  pretend  unto  the  crowne.) 

This  setting  forth  of  the  historical  fact  and  condition  is 
only  a  more  detailed  statement  than  is  made  in  the  action 
of  the  piece  as  set  down  by  Shakespeare ;  but  the  great 
master  of  the  stage  knew  that  here  came  the  opportunity 
for  the  actor’s  art — words  were  but  the  skeleton  which  the 
player  had  to  clothe  with  flesh  so  that  he  could  breathe  into 
it  the  fire  of  life.  At  the  close  of  Duncan’s  speech,  Macbeth, 
having  expressed  his  intention  of  being  the  King’s  avant- 
courier,  adds  in  an  aside  : — 

“The  Prince  of  Cumberland  !  That  is  a  step. 

On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o’erleap, 

Lor  in  my  way  it  lies.  Stars,  hide  your  fires  I 
Fet  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires  ; 

The  eye  wink  at  the  hand  ;  yet  let  that  be. 

Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see.’’ 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  point  is  the 
pivotal  one  in  the  action  of  the  play,  the  position  of  affairs, 
as  in  the  development  of  the  story  that  Macbeth  has  his  former 
inchoate  intention  of  murder  crystallized  into  immediate  and 
determined  resolve  to  do  the  deed,  for  he  realizes  that  the 
King’s  unconstitutional  action  will  day  by  day  raise  an  ever- 
heightening  barrier  between  him  and  the  throne.  Up  to  this 
moment  there  was,  constitutionally,  in  the  present  and  in  the 
immediate  future,  but  one  life  between  him  and  the  golden 
circlet ;  now  there  are  two  and  possibly  three,  for  what  was 
done  in  the  case  of  Malcolm,  may  yet  be  done  in  the  case  of 
Donalbain,  and  so  Macbeth,  who  is  all  resolute  when  his  mind 
is  made  up  for  action,  has  already  decided  that  the  overleaping 
of  the  barrier  must  be  done  this  very  night.  When  the  murder 
is  accomplished,  Macbeth  is  spared  the  further  exercise  of  his 
grief,  for  Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  who  suspect  him  as  the 
author,  run  away  to  seek  shelter  out  of  Scotland,  and  he  has 
only  to  blacken  their  characters  by  pointing  to  their  flight 
as  an  evidence  of  their  guilt,  and  he  at  once  steps  into  his 
place  as  King  of  Scotland. 

There  is  one  other  light  upon  the  character  of  Macbeth 
which  Mr.  George  Fletcher  has  pointed  out — the  view  taken 
of  the  usurper  by  the  weird  sisters  and  their  mistress.  In 
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the  fifth  scene  of  the  Third  Act  Hecate  takes  the  witches  to 
task  for  their  presumption  in  their  dealing  with  Macbeth : — 

“  How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death  ; 

•  •  •  •  • 

And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son. 

Spiteful  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do. 

Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you.” 


Here  we  have  it  on  high  authority,  for  it  is  a  supernatural 
being  who  speaks,  that  Macbeth  is  "  spiteful  and  wrathful," 
and  also  "  a  wayward  son."  To  what  paternity  he  is  attributed 
it  is  not  set  forth,  but  in  Wint own’s  Legendary  Crony kel  it  is 
laid  down  that  the  actual  father  of  Macbeth  was  none  other 
than  the  devil  himself,  who  had,  in  the  shape  of  a  "  fayr  man," 
made  love  to  his  mother.  We  must  of  course  take  things  only 
for  what  they  are  worth,  but  they  most  certainly  must  be 
considered,  for  Shakespeare  had  them  within  his  observation, 
and  throughout  the  play  there  are  distinct  evidences  of  his 
study  of  the  Chronicles.  For  instance,  the  whole  episode  of 
the  murder  is  taken  from  an  earlier  passage  of  Holinshed’s 
actual  words,  "  so  faire  a  day,”  coming  from  the  same  source, 
with  the  manifest  opposition  of  foul  and  fair  united  in  a  breath  ; 
and,  in  fact,  Shakespeare  everywhere,  after  his  usual  manner 
in  dramatizing  a  story,  has  availed  himself  of  every  word  and 
every  suggestion  which  can  add  local  colour,  vraisemblance, 
and  living  interest  to  his  work.  In  one  point  I  wish  no  one  to 
mistake  me — that  is,  as  to  Macbeth’s  bravery.  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  either  historically  or  in  Shakespeare’s  play. 
Indeed,  Shakespeare  insists  throughout  on  this  great  manly 
quality,  and  at  the  very  outset  of  the  tragedy  twice  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  other  characters  speeches,  couching  their 
declarations  in  poetic  form.  Thus  the  bleeding  sergeant 
says,  "  Brave  Macbeth  (well  he  deserves  the  name)."  The 
next  witness  to  the  valour  of  the  Thane  is  given  by  Rosse, 
who  designates  him  by  the  majestic  figure,  “  that  Bellona’s 
bridegroom."  It  is  to  his  moral  qualities  that  I  refer  when  I 
dub  him  villain.  He  bears  witness  himself,  at  the  close  of  the 
Third  Act,  when  he  announces  his  fixed  intention  on  a  general 
career  of  selfish  crime,  and  this  to  the  wife  whose  hands  have 
touched  the  crown,  and  whose  heart  has  by  now  felt  the  vanity 
of  the  empty  circlet: — 
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"  For  mine  own  good, 

All  causes  shall  give  way  :  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more. 

Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o’er. 

Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand. 

Which  must  be  acted,  ere  they  may  be  scanned." 

How  any  student,  whether  he  be  of  the  stage  or  not,  can 
take  the  above  passages  and,  reading  them  in  any  light  or 
form,  can  torture  out  a  meaning  of  Macbeth’s  native  nobility 
or  honour,  I  am  truly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Grapes  do  not 
grow  on  thorns  or  figs  on  thistles,  and  how  any  one  can  believe 
that  a  wish  for  and  an  intent  to  murder — and  for  mere  gain, 
though  that  gain  be  to  hasten  a  crown — can  find  lodgment 
in  a  noble  breast,  I  know  not.  Let  it  be  sufficient  that  Macbeth 
—hypocrite,  murderer,  traitor,  regicide — threw  over  his  many 
crimes  the  glamour  of  his  own  self-torturing  thought.  He 
was  a  Celt  in  every  phase  of  his  life  ;  his  Celtic  fervour  was 
manifest.  It  is  not  needed  that  we  who  are  students,  in  our 
various  ways,  of  an  author’s  meaning,  should  make  so  little 
of  him  as  to  lose  his  main  purpose  in  the  misty  beauty  of  his 
poetic  words. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  Shakespeare  did  not  intend 
to  make  Macbeth  a  psychological  study ;  he  did  make  him 
so,  and  it  is  sufficient  that  we  find  his  intent  in  the  result, 
for  Shakespeare  was  not  only  the  greatest  dramatist  and 
the  great  poet  of  all  time,  but  he  was  also  a  psychologist  of 
every  phase  of  human  character  and  human  thought,  and 
the  accomplished  and  perfect  master  of  every  trick  and  turn 
of  human  thought,  from  the  loftiest  to  the  basest. 

Lavater  says  that  a  man  can  only  be  a  perfect  physiog¬ 
nomist  who  has  all  the  good  qualities,  for  even  the  best  of 
men  has  in  him  enough  of  the  old  Adam  to  enable  him  to 
think  evil,  whereas  the  evil  man  cannot  think  the  highest 
good.  The  wide  range  of  Shakespeare’s  intellectual  sym¬ 
pathies  fixes  his  high  place  even  by  this  rule  of  judgment. 
The  poetic  mind  on  which  the  presages  and  suggestions  of 
supernatural  things  could  work;  a  nature  sensitive,  intel¬ 
lectual  emotion,  so  that  one  can  imagine  him,  even  in  his 
contemplation  of  coming  crimes,  weeping  for  the  pain  of  the 
destined  victim  ;  self-torturing,  self-examination,  playing  with 
conscience,  so  that  action  and  reaction  of  poetic  thought 
might  send  emotional  waves  through  the  brain  while  the 
resolution  was  as  grimly  fixed  as  steel  and  the  heart  as  cold 
as  ice;  a  poet  supreme  in  the  power  of  words,  with  vivid 
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imagination  and  glowing  sympathy  of  intellect ;  a  villain, 
cold-blooded,  selfish,  remorseless,  with  the  true  villain’s  nerve 
and  callousness  when  pressed  to  evil  work,  and  the  physical 
heroism  of  those  who  are  born  to  kill ;  a  moral  nature  with 
only  sufficient  weakness  to  quail  (?)  momentarily  before 
superstitious  terrors ;  a  man  of  sentiment  and  not  of  feeling 
- — such  was  the  mighty  dramatic  character  which  Shakespeare 
gave  to  the  world  in  Macbeth. 


Sir  George  Doughty 

Emphasizing  a  point. 
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IRELAND'S  STRUGGLE 

[Speech  of  Justin  McCarthy  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honour, 

New  York  City,  October  2,  1886.  When  the  speaking  began. 

Judge  Browne,  who  presided,  asked  the  audience  to  drink 
the  health  of  Justin  McCarthy,  the  guest  of  the  evening,  with 
this  quotation  from  Thomas  Moore  : — 

“  Here’s  the  Poet  who  drinks  ;  here’s  the  warrior  who  fights  ; 

Here’s  the  statesman  who  speaks  in  the  cause  of  men’s  rights 
Charge  !  hip,  hip,  hurrah  !  hurrah  1  ” 

Continuing,  Judge  Browne  said  :  “  We  feel  it  a  proud  privilege 
to  be  permitted  to  gather  and  do  honour  to  one  who  has  done 
honour  to  our  name  and  nation  in  a  foreign  land.  When  the 
great  leader  of  the  Irish  people  was  bidding  you  good-bye  at 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  he  said  that  the  aid  you  had 
rendered  him  and  his  colleagues  had  largely  helped  to  advance 
the  interests  of  Ireland  in  her  onward  march  to  freedom.  Our 
knowledge  of  you  enables  us  to  endorse  that  statement. 
[Applause.]  What  you  have  written  in  one  of  our  city  papers 
has  shown  us  step  by  step  the  progress  of  the  Home  Rule 
movement.  That  great  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Irish  leader  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  witnessed  it  personally 
a  few  short  weeks  ago,  when  standing  in  the  Strangers’  Gallery 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  saw  a  handful  of  Irish  members 
under  the  leadership  of  Parnell  withstand  the  assaults  of  six 
hundred  English  members.  [Applause.]  It  was  an  awe¬ 
inspiring  sight.  When  one  remembers  that  within  the  four 
walls  of  that  small  building  that  group  of  Englishmen  were 
making  laws  for  three  hundred  millions  of  people,  and  that 
the  representatives  of  a  nation  numbering  only  five  millions 
were  enabled  to  keep  them  in  check  at  the  bidding  of  Parnell, 

I  was  struck  with  astonishment.  Not  only  have  the  Irish 
people  Parnell  with  them  now,  but  they  have  Gladstone 
[applause],  and  more  than  half  of  the  English  people  ;  and 
we  have  in  addition  Justin  McCarthy  [prolonged  applause], 
and  with  this  continuation  of  moral  force  we  are  certain  to 
win  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  soon.  Gentlemen,  I  give  you 
the  health  of  our  guest,  Justin  McCarthy.”] 

Gentlemen,  Friends,  All: — I  am  very  sure  you  will  believe 
that  I  speak  with  the  utmost  sincerity  when  I  say  that,  al- 
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though  much  in  the  habit  of  addressing  public  meetings  of 
various  kinds,  friendly  and  hostile,  I  really  do  feel  somewhat 
embarrassed  in  rising  to  address  this  entirely  friendly  meeting 
to-night.  The  warmth  and  the  kindness  of  your  reception, 
many  of  you  Irishmen,  some  of  you  Americans,  does  surprise 
and  does,  to  a  great  extent,  overpower  me.  Judge  Browne, 
your  chairman,  has  regretted  the  absence  of  Eugene  Kelly. 
I  myself  regret  his  absence  on  personal  and  on  public  grounds  ; 
on  personal  grounds  for  his  sake,  and  still  more,  as  I  am 
rather  selfish,  for  my  own  sake.  [Applause.]  For  his  sake 
because  ill  health  keeps  him  away,  and  for  my  own  sake 
because  I  have  never  yet  had  the  chance  of  meeting  him, 
and  had  finally  hoped  that  here  to-night  I  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance.  I  should  not  com¬ 
plain  very  much  for  myself  after  all,  for  the  worthy  gentle¬ 
man  who  fills  the  place  of  Mr.  Kelly  so  ably — I  mean  Judge 
Browne  [applause] — has  said  more  complimentary  things  of 
me  than  I  really  deserve  before  a  gathering  so  influential  and 
so  representative  as  this. 

Upon  the  great  political  questions  which  interest  me,  and 
which  interest  you,  I  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  to  say  a 
few  words,  perhaps  more  than  a  few  words  on  Monday  night, 
and  I  hope  to  see  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  here 
present  then,  and  if  they  be  wavering  on  the  question  of 
Home  Rule  I  am  nearly  certain  they  will  go  away  staunch 
disciples  of  justice  to  Ireland,  in  a  legislative  sense,  at  all 
events.  [Applause.]  There  may  be  some  among  you  who 
do  not  entirely  agree  with  me  upon  my  views  regarding  the 
relations  between  England  and  Ireland.  Some  may  regard 
me  with  more  favour  as  a  writer  of  books  than  as  an  ex¬ 
pounder  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  [Cries  of  “  No  !  No  !  ”] 
I  will  therefore  regard  this  occasion  as  a  welcome  given  by  you 
to  me  personally,  and  shall  not  go  into  any  political  question 
whatever.  Regarding  myself,  I  may  assume  this  much  at 
least,  that  the  question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  now 
universally  regarded  in  America  as  one  of  those  questions 
bound  up  with  the  great  cause  of  civilization  and  of  progress, 
and  I  entirely  agree  with  the  chairman  when  he  said  that  the 
Irish  people  in  this  struggle  do  not  entertain  any  feelings  of 
hate  or  enmity  for  the  English  people.  [Applause.]  I  may 
say  sincerely  that  I  would  not  have  joined  the  agitation  if 
it  had  been  selfish  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  Ireland  alone, 
and  not,  as  it  has  been,  a  movement  for  the  advancement  of 
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freedom  and  enlightened  ideas  among  other  struggling  nations 
of  the  earth.  [Applause.] 

I  have  said  over  and  over  again,  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Ireland,  that  the  cause  that  I  was  advocating  was  one  of 
interest  and  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  England  as  well 
as  to  Ireland.  [Applause.]  Many  years  ago  I  heard  Mr. 
Bright  deliver  a  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  a  French  commercial  treaty.  He  wound  up  that 
great  speech  by  saying  that  the  adoption  of  that  treaty 
would  be  a  policy  of  justice  to  England,  and  of  mercy  to 
France.  I  call  the  policy  that  I  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
English  Parliament  are  identified  with,  a  policy  of  justice  to 
Ireland  and  of  mercy  to  England.  [Applause.]  I  call  it  a 
policy  of  mercy  to  England  because  it  is  a  policy  which  shall 
bury  for  ever  the  rancour  of  centuries  that  has  existed  be¬ 
tween  Irishmen  and  Englishmen ;  a  policy  which  will  change 
things  so  far  that  Ireland,  instead  of  being  the  enemy  at 
the  gate,  shall  be  the  friend  at  the  gate,  who,  if  need  be, 
can  speak  with  some  effect  to  the  enemy  from  without. 
After  a  long,  a  very  long  and  a  very  bitter  agitation,  we 
now  at  last  are  within  reach  of  the  consummation  of  our 
hopes.  [Applause.] 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  receive  from  an  audience  in  this  city, 
composed  as  it  is  of  many  nationalities,  such  a  hearty  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  policy  which  I  and  my  people  have  carried 
out  in  struggling  to  give  Ireland  her  rights.  I  see  here  the 
Irish  harp  and  the  American  stars  and  stripes.  Long  and 
for  ever  may  these  flags  wave  side  by  side.  [Prolonged  ap¬ 
plause.]  How  shall  we  distinguish  between  Irishmen  and 
Americans  ?  Are  the  echoes  which  resound  in  this  hall  Irish 
or  American  echoes  ?  [Cries  of  “  Both  !  Both !  ”]  The 
voices  that  speak  are  Irish  certainly,  but  the  roof,  the  walls 
that  give  back  the  sound  are  American.  [Applause.]  May 
we  not  therefore  claim  the  indistinguishable  unity  of  nation¬ 
ality,  of  sentiment,  and  of  feeling  ? 

I  should  be  ungrateful,  indeed,  gentlemen,  did  I  not  ex¬ 
press  my  warm  acknowledgments  for  this  greeting  which  you 
have  given  me — this  hearty  Irish  welcome.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  words  of  warmth  which  you  have  spoken  to  myself 
personally  and  the  expressions  of  encouragement  which  you 
have  given  to  my  people  and  my  cause.  I  shall  tell  my 
friends  when  I  go  back,  that  among  the  best  supporters  we 
have  upon  this  side  are  Americans  and  Irish-Americans  who 
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believe  firmly  in  the  justice  of  Ireland’s  cause  and  of  the 
determined  yet  peaceable,  strictly  peaceable,  character  of 
the  struggle  which  Ireland’s  representatives  are  making  for 
the  re-establishment  of  her  Parliament  in  College  Green. 
[Prolonged  applause.] 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 


LITERATURE 

[The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  E.  Poynter,  at 
the  Academy  Banquet,  May  5,  1906,  proposed  the  toast  of 
“  Literature,”  and  coupled  with  it  the  name  of  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  who  responded.] 

Mr.  President  : — A  great,  and  I  frankly  admit  a  somewhat 
terrifying,  honour  has  come  to  me  ;  but  I  think,  compliments 
apart,  the  most  case-hardened  worker  in  letters  speaking  to 
such  an  assembly  as  this  must  recognize  the  gulf  that  separates 
even  the  least  of  those  who  do  things  worthy  to  be  written 
about  from  even  the  best  of  those  who  have  written  things 
worthy  of  being  talked  about. 

There  is  an  ancient  legend  which  tells  us  that  when  a 
man  first  achieved  a  most  notable  deed  he  wished  to  explain 
to  his  tribe  what  he  had  done.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak, 
however,  he  was  smitten  with  dumbness,  he  lacked  words, 
and  sat  down.  Then  there  arose — according  to  the  story — 
a  masterless  man,  one  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  action  of 
his  fellow,  who  had  no  special  virtues,  but  afflicted — that  is 
the  phrase — with  the  magic  of  the  necessary  words.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  He  saw,  he  told,  he  described  the  merits  of  the  notable 
deed  in  such  a  fashion,  we  are  assured,  that  the  words  “  be¬ 
came  alive  and  walked  up  and  down  in  the  hearts  of  all  his 
hearers."  Thereupon  the  tribe,  seeing  that  the  words  were 
certainly  alive,  and  fearing  lest  the  man  with  the  words  would 
hand  down  untrue  tales  about  them  to  their  children,  took 
and  killed  him.  But  later  they  saw  that  the  magic  was  in 
the  words,  not  in  the  man. 

We  have  progressed  in  many  directions  since  the  time  of 
this  early  and  destructive  criticism  [laughter],  but  so  far  we 
do  not  seem  to  have  found  a  sufficient  substitute  for  the 
necessary  word  as  the  final  record  to  which  all  achievement 
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must  look.  Even  to-day,  when  all  is  done,  those  who  have 
done  it  must  wait  until  all  has  been  said  by  the  masterless 
man  with  the  words.  It  is  certain  that  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  those  words  will  perish  in  the  future  as  they  have 
perished  in  the  past ;  it  is  true  that  a  minute  fraction  will 
continue  to  exist,  and  by  the  light  of  these  words,  and  by  that 
light  only,  will  our  children  be  able  to  judge  of  the  phases  of 
our  generation. 

Now  we  desire  beyond  all  things  to  stand  well  with  our 
children,  but  when  our  story  comes  to  be  told  we  do  not  know 
who  will  have  the  telling  of  it.  We  are  too  close  to  the 
tellers ;  there  are  many  tellers,  and  they  are  all  talking  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  even  if  we  knew  them  we  must  not  kill  them. 
[Laughter.]  But  the  old  and  terrible  instinct  which  taught 
our  ancestors  to  kill  the  original  story-teller  warns  us  that  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  challenge  any  man  who  shows 
signs  of  being  afflicted  with  the  magic  of  the  necessary  words. 
May  not  this  be  the  reason  why,  without  any  special  legisla¬ 
tion  on  its  behalf,  literature  has  always  stood  a  little  outside 
the  law  as  the  one  calling  that  is  absolutely  free — free  in  the 
sense  that  it  needs  no  protection  ? 

For  instance,  if,  as  occasionally  happens,  a  judge  makes  bad 
law,  or  a  surgeon  a  bad  operation,  or  a  manufacturer  makes 
bad  food,  criticism  upon  their  actions  is  by  law  and  custom 
confined  to  comparatively  narrow  limits.  But  if  a  man,  as 
occasionally  happens,  makes  a  book,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
criticism  that  may  be  directed  against  it  [laughter],  and  it  is 
perfectly  as  it  should  be.  The  world  recognizes  that  little 
things  like  bad  law,  bad  surgery,  and  bad  food  only  affect 
the  cheapest  commodity  that  we  know  about — human  life. 
[Laughter.]  Therefore,  in  these  circumstances,  men  can 
afford  to  be  swayed  by  pity  for  the  offender,  by  interest  in 
his  family,  by  fear,  or  loyalty,  or  respect  for  the  organization 
he  represents,  or  even  a  desire  to  do  him  justice. 

But  when  the  question  is  of  words — words  that  may 
become  alive  and  walk  up  and  down  in  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers — it  is  then  that  this  world  of  ours,  which  is  disposed 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  future,  feels  instinctively  that  it  is 
better  that  a  thousand  innocent  people  should  be  punished 
rather  than  that  one  guilty  word  should  be  preserved,  carry¬ 
ing  that  which  is  an  untrue  tale  of  the  tribe.  The  chances, 
of  course,  are  almost  astronomically  remote  that  any  given 
tale  will  survive  for  so  long  as  it  takes  an  oak  to  grow  to 
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timber  size.  But  that  guiding  instinct  warns  us  not  to  trust 
to  chance  a  matter  of  the  supremest  concern.  In  this  durable 
record,  if  anything  short  of  indisputable  and  undistilled 
truth  be  seen  there,  we  all  feel,  how  shall  our  achievements 
profit  us  ?  The  record  of  the  tribe  is  its  enduring  literature. 

The  magic  of  literature  lies  in  the  words,  and  not  in  any 
man.  Witness  how  a  thousand  excellent,  strenuous  words 
can  leave  us  quite  cold  or  put  us  to  sleep,  whereas  a  bare 
half-hundred  words  breathed  upon  by  some  man  in  his  agony, 
or  in  his  exaltation,  or  in  his  idleness,  ten  generations  ago, 
can  still  lead  whole  nations  into  and  out  of  captivity,  can 
open  to  us  the  doors  of  three  worlds,  or  stir  us  so  intolerably 
that  we  can  scarcely  abide  to  look  at  our  own  souls.  It  is  a 
miracle — one  that  happens  very  seldom.  But  secretly  each 
one  of  the  masterless  men  with  the  words  has  hope,  or  has 
had  hope,  that  the  miracle  may  be  wrought  again  through 
him. 

And  why  not  ?  If  a  tinker  in  Bedford  gaol,  if  a  pam¬ 
phleteering  shopkeeper,  pilloried  in  London,  if  a  muzzy  Scots¬ 
man,  if  a  despised  German  Jew,  or  a  condemned  French  thief, 
or  an  English  Admiralty  official  with  a  taste  for  letters  can 
be  miraculously  afflicted  with  the  magic  of  the  necessary 
words,  why  not  any  man  at  any  time  ?  Our  world,  which  is 
only  concerned  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  record,  sanctions 
that  hope  as  kindly  and  just  as  cruelly  as  Nature  sanctions 
love.  All  it  suggests  is  that  the  man  with  the  words  shall 
wait  upon  the  man  of  achievement,  and  step  by  step  with 
him  try  to  tell  the  story  to  the  tribe.  All  it  demands  is  that 
the  magic  of  every  word  shall  be  tried  out  to  the  uttermost 
by  every  means  fair  and  foul  that  the  mind  of  man  can  sug¬ 
gest.  There  is  no  room,  and  the  world  insists  that  there 
should  be  no  room,  for  pity,  for  mercy,  for  respect,  for 
fear,  or  even  for  loyalty  between  man  and  his  fellow-man, 
when  the  record  of  the  tribe  comes  to  be  written.  That 
record  must  satisfy,  at  all  costs  to  the  word  and  to  the  man 
behind  the  word.  It  must  satisfy  alike  the  keenest  vanity 
and  the  deepest  self-knowledge  of  the  present ;  it  must 
satisfy  also  the  most  shameless  curiosity  of  the  future. 

When  it  has  done  this  it  is  literature  of  which  it  will  be 
said  in  due  time  that  it  fitly  represents  its  age.  I  say  in  due 
time  because  ages,  like  individuals,  do  not  always  at  once 
appreciate  the  merits  of  a  record  that  purports  to  represent 
them.  The  trouble  is  that  one  always  expects  just  a  little 
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more  out  of  a  thing  than  one  puts  into  it.  [Laughter.] 
Whether  it  be  an  age  or  an  individual,  one  is  always  a  little 
pained  and  a  little  pessimistic  to  find  that  all  one  gets  back 
is  just  one’s  bare  deserts.  This  is  a  difficulty  old  as  literature. 

A  little  incident  that  came  within  my  experience  a  few 
weeks  ago  shows  that  that  difficulty  is  always  being  raised 
by  the  most  unexpected  people  all  about  the  world.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  in  a  land  where  the  magic  of  words  is  peculiarly 
potent  and  far-reaching,  there  was  a  tribe  that  wanted  rain, 
and  the  rain-doctors  set  about  getting  it.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  rain-doctors  succeeded.  But  the  rain  their  magic  brought 
was  not  a  full  driving  downpour  that  tells  of  large  prosperity  ; 
it  was  patchy,  local,  circumscribed,  and  uncertain.  There 
were  unhealthy  little  squalls  blowing  about  the  country  and 
doing  damage.  Whole  districts  were  flooded  out  by  water¬ 
spouts  and  other  districts  annoyed  by  trickling  showers, 
soon  dried  by  the  sun.  And  so  the  tribe  went  to  the  rain- 
doctors,  being  very  angry,  and  they  said,  “  What  is  this  rain 
that  you  make  ?  You  did  not  make  rain  like  this  in  the  time 
of  our  fathers.  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  ”  And  the 
rain-doctors  said,  “We  have  been  making  our  proper  magic. 
Supposing  you  tell  us  what  you  have  been  doing  lately !  ’’ 
And  the  tribe  said,  “  Oh,  our  headmen  have  been  running 
about  hunting  jackals  and  our  little  people  have  been  running 
about  chasing  grasshoppers  !  What  has  that  to  do  with  your 
rain  making  ?  ”  “It  has  everything  to  do  with  it,”  said  the 
rain-doctors.  “  Just  as  long  as  your  headmen  run  about 
hunting  jackals,  and  just  as  long  as  your  little  people  run 
about  chasing  grasshoppers,  just  so  long  will  the  rain  fall  in 
this  manner.”  [Cheers  and  laughter.] 
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PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

[Speech  of  Joseph  H.  Choate,  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour 
by  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  London,  March  15, 

1899.] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — In  the  first  place  let  me 
protest  against  the  unequalled  manner  in  which  the  response 
to  this  toast  has  been  assigned.  That  I,  a  total  stranger 
among  you,  should  have  been  called  upon  to  respond  to  it  in 
priority  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England — at  whose  feet 
I  have  sat,  at  a  great  distance  off  [laughter],  and  whose  example 
I  have  vainly  tried  to  follow — that  I  should  have  been  called 
upon  to  speak  before  him  overwhelms  me  with  embarrassment. 
Then  another  thing  I  would  have  you  understand,  which  is 
that  I  feel  that  when  the  British  lion  is  about  to  roar,  even  the 
American  eagle  should  hold  his  peace.  [Cheers  and  laughter.] 
When  I  received,  before  I  left  America,  a  very  kind  note  from 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  inviting  me  to  attend  this  banquet  of 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  England — realizing 
as  I  did  that  this  company  would  embody  the  whole  might  of 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  [cheers],  I  felt  that  I  ought  to 
accept  it  in  the  same  cordial  spirit  in  which  it  was  given. 
[Cheers.]  To  be  sure,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  British 
commerce ;  my  general  instructions  from  my  Government 
are  not  to  speak  about  political  questions,  and  only  on  ex¬ 
traordinarily  festal  occasions.  [Laughter.]  I  am  sure  that 
your  manifestations  bring  this  occasion  within  the  latter 
clause.  [Laughter.]  I  was  assured  by  my  President  that 
this  Association  in  all  its  doings  was  absolutely  non-political. 

I  have  read  one  or  two  of  your  publications — not  all  through 
[laughter] — I  take  the  liberty  to  skip  the  figures,  statistics, 
apd  most  of  the  speeches  [laughter] — but  I  read  what  Lord 
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Salisbury  said  to  you  two  years  ago,  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
Government  for  which  he  then  spoke  was  the  maintenance 
of  British  interests  and  of  British  obligations;  and  what  is 
there  in  that  which  commerce  does  not  embrace  ?  Truly 
commerce  is  the  mainstay  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I  was 
glad  to  hear  from  the  Rear-Admiral  that  the  sole  object  of 
maintaining  your  splendid  fleets  and  splendid  armies  is  to 
preserve  peace  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce.  [Cheers.] 
But  I  felt  that,  anyway,  I  might  properly  and  with  all  modesty 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion — the  first  public  occasion  to 
which  I  was  invited  on  my  arrival  * — of  expressing  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  my  countrymen,  of  the  forbearance,  the  good-will 
and  the  friendship  which  have  been  manifested  to  them  so 
freely  by  the  people  of  this  country.  [Cheers.]  It  is  true 
that  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is 
the  first  interest,  not  only  of  these  two  nations,  but  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  together.  [Cheers.]  I  have  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  cordial  greeting  which  I  have  received  since 
my  landing,  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  [Hear, 
hear.]  Everywhere  I  have  been  treated  as  a  friend  and 
brother  and  as  a  representative  of  your  friends  and  brothers. 
[Cheers.] 

I  find  that  England  never  fails  to  practise  what  she  preaches ; 
and  this  open  door  I  have  found  was  broadly  open  in  such  a 
way  and  to  such  an  extent  as  would  satisfy,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  yearnings  even  of  the  Rear-Admiral  who  has  swung  the 
circuit  of  the  globe  to  find  it.  [Cheers  and  laughter.]  I  have 
head  carefully  the  speeches  which  he  made  in  the  various 
remispheres  which  he  has  visited  [laughter],  and  I  find  that  he 
is  a  good  deal  troubled,  not  about  the  open  door,  but  about  the 
people  inside  and  behind  the  open  door.  He  has  said  many 
times  that  there  is  no  such  great  difficulty  in  getting  or  holding 
the  door  open  as  there  is  in  managing  the  people  inside  the 
door,  who,  as  he  has  often  said,  have  really  no  capacity  to  take 
care  of  themselves  [laughter] ;  but  I  have  found,  so  far  as  my 
observation  and  experience  go — extending  over  only  two  weeks 
[laughter] — that  the  people  inside  or  behind  the  door  which 
has  been  thrown  open  to  him  are  not  only  capable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves  but  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  mankind  to¬ 
gether.  [Laughter.]  I  think  I  may  say,  as  testimony  and  as 
witness  of  the  good  feeling  which  is  sought  to  be  encouraged  on 
our  side  of  the  water,  that  the  President  gave,  as  I  thought, 
*  To  fill  the  office  of  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 
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the  best  illustration  of  it  when  he  said  in  my  letter  of  credence 
that  he  relied  with  confidence  upon  my  constant  endeavour 
during  my  stay  in  this  country  to  promote  the  interests  and 
prosperity  of  both  nations.  [Cheers.] 

And  then  I  want  to  take  issue  with  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
on  one  further  point,  and  that  is  that  I  have  found  not  only 
the  open  door,  but  that  I  am  able  to  combine  with  it  a  new 
and  enlarged  sphere  of  influence  [“  Hear,  hear !  ”  and 
laughter] — a  sphere  of  influence  in  this  era  of  good  feeling 
peculiarly  open  to  the  American  people  and  its  representatives  ; 
for  in  this  cordial  and  overflowing  demonstration  of  brotherhood 
which  greets  me,  what  is  there  that  either  of  us  could  ask  from 
the  other,  that  we  should  ask  amiss  ?  [Loud  cheers.]  I  beg 
you  not  to  mistake  my  meaning  in  what  I  have  said.  I  do  not 
believe  that  although  friends  we  shall  ever  cease  to  be  rivals 
in  the  future  as  we  have  been  in  the  past.  [Hear,  hear.] 
We  on  our  part  and  you  on  yours  will  still  press  every  ad¬ 
vantage  that  we  can  fairly  take,  but  it  shall  be  a  generous 
and  a  loyal  rivalry,  and  all  questions,  disputes,  controversies 
that  may  arise — may  we  not  all  say  so  ?— shall  be  settled  by 
peaceful  means  [cheers],  by  negotiation,  by  arbitration,  by 
any  possible  and  every  possible  means,  except  that  of  war. 
[Loud  cheers.] 

I  want  to  say  one  word  more  about  this  state  of  good 
feeling  that  prevails  among  us,  and  of  which  we  are  all  so 
proud.  It  is  not  a  new  sentiment ;  it  is  as  old  almost  as  the 
existence  of  the  Republic.  It  is  now  eighty-four  years  since 
the  last  armed  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  came  to  an  end,  and  any  of  you  present  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  that  [laughter]  will  recall  that  that  con¬ 
flict  of  three  years  ended  by  a  sort  of  petering-out  process, 
and  that  no  question  upon  which  either  side  had  taken  up 
arms  was  settled  by  means  of  war ;  showing  that  between 
brothers  war  is  the  worst  possible  means  of  settling  any  con¬ 
troversy.  [Cheers.]  But  then,  during  these  eighty-four  years, 
what  tremendous  questions  we  have  had,  what  heated  words, 
what  threatened  demonstrations  on  both  sides  !  and  yet  while 
those  questions  were  such  as  would  inevitably  have  brought 
any  other  two  nations  into  open  and  frequent  conflict,  they 
have  all  been  arranged  and  adjusted  between  us  without  even 
a  resort  to  arms.  [Cheers.] 

Look  at  some  of  those  questions — the  Oregon  boundary, 
the  North-East  boundary,  the  Confederate  cruisers,  the  Trent 
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seizure — what  one  of  those  would  not  between  other  nations 
have  given  rise  to  war  ?  And  even  at  last  this  little  un¬ 
pleasantness  about  Venezuela.  [Laughter.]  I  am  glad,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  we  can  laugh  at  that  now.  [Hear,  hear.] 
You  know  that  on  our  side  of  the  water  we  love  occasionally 
to  twist  the  British  lion’s  tail  [laughter],  for  the  mere  sport  of 
hearing  him  roar.  [Renewed  laughter.]  That  time  he  dis¬ 
appointed  us — he  would  not  roar  at  all.  [Hear,  hear.] 
He  sat  as  silent  and  as  dumb  as  the  Sphinx  itself,  and  by  dint 
of  mutual  forbearance,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  claim 
the  lion’s  share  [laughter] ;  only  by  virtue  of  your  national 
emblem,  by  our  sober  second  thought  aiding  your  sober  first 
thought,  we  averted  everything  but  a  mere  war  of  words. 
[Cheers.]  And  now  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
[Melville  W.  Fuller]  and  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States 
[Benjamin  Harrison]  are  shortly  coming  over  to  Paris  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  similar  great  representatives  of  your  own  jurists 
to  settle  that  vexed  question  which  has  agitated  the  remote 
and  obscure  corners  of  the  world.  [Hear,  hear.] 

Before  I  sit  down  I  should  like  to  refer  to  two  or  three 
events  which  have  happened  since  I  have  been  in  England, 
which  are  illustrations  of  this  era  of  good  feeling.  Something 
happened  here  that  I  read  a  great  deal  about  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  which  was  talked  about  as  a  great  crisis,  and  when  the 
first  breeze  blew  away  the  fog — which  is  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  your  town  [laughter] — that  crisis  had  disappeared  by  means 
of  peaceful  diplomacy.  [Hear,  hear.]  That  is  what 
we  in  America  want  to  imitate  and  learn ;  and  that  is  the 
kind  of  diplomacy  which  I,  just  entering  upon  the  diplomatic 
career,  desire  very  much  to  extend.  For  I  am  fresh  enough  to 
believe  that  if  these  two  countries  labour  together  for  peace  and 
unite  their  voices  in  demanding  it,  it  is  almost  sure  in  every 
case.  [Cheers.]  Peace  is  our  paramount  interest,  and  it  is 
also  yours ;  and  I  would  like  to  quote  my  President  again, 
for  the  last  words  I  heard  from  him  were  that  the  United  States 
were  to-day  on  better  terms  with  every  nation  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  [Cheers.] 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  say  anything  more  about 
our  country.  [“  Go  on.”]  America,  our  young  republic,  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  during  the  last  hundred  years ;  she 
has  had  to  subdue  a  continent,  and  to  convert  the  wilderness 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  into  a  smiling  and  healthy 
garden.  That  business  has  pretty  nearly  been  finished  off. 
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[Hear,  hear.]  And  so  last  year  your  Brother  Jonathan 
started  out  to  see  the  world.  [Laughter.]  He  put  on,  not 
his  seven-league  boots,  but  his  700-league  boots,  and  planted 
his  footsteps  on  the  islands  of  the  sea.  [Cheers.]  And  what 
gigantic  strides  he  made  !  To  Hawaii,  Manila,  and  another 
step  would  have  brought  him  to  Hong  Kong.  [Laughter  and 
cheers.]  Our  interests  in  commerce  differ  from  those  of 
England,  not  in  kind  but  in  degree  only.  [Cheers.]  And  it 
is  certainly  by  a  common  purpose  and  a  united  voice  that  we 
can  command  peace  everywhere  for  the  mutual  support  of 
the  commerce  of  the  two  countries.  [Cheers.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  one  word  more — a  serious 
word — in  illustration  of  this  happy  union  which  now  prevails 
between  our  two  nations.  I  should  not  be  satisfied  myself 
if  I  resumed  my  seat  without  referring  to  that  universal  ex¬ 
pression  of  grief  and  disappointment  which  overcame  the 
American  people  at  the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  Lord 
Herschell.  Lord  Herschell  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  common 
service  of  both  nations.  [Cheers.]  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  Solicitor- 
General,  at  the  house  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  who  was 
soon  afterwards  enrolled  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  I  have 
watched  his  career  ever  since  with  that  admiration  and  that 
adoration  which  all  lawyers,  I  think,  felt  for  him.  The 
American  Bar  has  followed  in  his  footsteps — has  read  his 
opinions,  has  admired  his  judicial  work ;  and  when  he  came 
over  as  chief  representative  of  England  on  the  Commission 
which  was  to  settle  all  disputes  between  the  two  countries, 
the  nation  felt  that  it  must  put  forth  its  best  faculties  to  meet 
him,  and  so  the  event  did  prove.  [Cheers.]  He  maintained 
the  trust  committed  to  him  with  infinite  zeal  and  absolute 
fidelity,  and  when  he  fell  the  obsequies  which  were  performed 
over  him  in  the  Capitol  of  Washington,  in  the  presence  of  the 
President,  and  of  all  the  great  officials  of  the  nation,  were  as 
sincere  and  as  sacred  as  those  which  will  be  celebrated  in  a  few 
days  by  his  own  countrymen  in  Westminster  Abbey.  But 
this  union  is  not  confined  to  these  two  limited  countries,  if  I 
may  speak  of  England  as  a  limited  country.  We  have  had 
another  event  in  the  last  two  weeks  which  has  provoked  an 
emotion  unspeakable  on  every  continent  and  in  every  land 
where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  in  the  heart  of  every 
man  and  woman.  I  refer  to  the  sudden,  startling,  and  almost 
fatal  illness  and  the  happy  recovery  of  Rudyard  Kipling. 
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[Cheers.]  Somehow  or  other  he  had  reached  the  hearts,  I 
think,  of  more  English-speaking  men,  women,  and  children  of 
the  world  than  any  other  living  writer.  He  was  cherished 
equally  in  the  palaces  of  Queens  and  Emperors  and  in  the 
cabins  of  the  poor ;  and  when  the  sorrowful  tidings  went 
out — borne  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe — of  his  sad  condition, 
the  response  came  back  to  him,  which  if  he  has  now  been  able 
to  read  it,  must  have  thrilled  his  heart  with  gratitude  and 
pride. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  almost  one  people.  [Loud  cheers.] 
What  I  say  is,  let  our  voices  always  be  lifted  together  for  the 
cause  of  human  progress  and  the  advance  of  civilization ;  and 
take  my  word  for  it,  if  that  can  always  be  followed,  law  and 
order  and  peace  and  freedom — which  are  the  wants  of  com¬ 
merce  all  the  world  over — will  prevail  and  the  cause  of  humanity 
will  be  far  advanced.  [Loud  cheers.] 
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MERCHANTS  AND  MINISTERS 

[Speech  delivered  in  New  York  City,  May  8,  1883,  at  the  115th 
annual  banquet  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York.] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  Merchants  : — It  may  seem 
a  little  strange  that,  in  one  toast,  two  so  very  dissimilar  pro¬ 
fessions  should  be  associated.  I  suppose  it  is  partly  because 
one  preaches  and  the  other  practises.  [Laughter.]  There 
are  very  many  functions  that  are  performed  in  common. 
Merchants  are  usually  men  forehanded  ;  ministers  are  generally 
men  empty-handed.  [Laughter.]  Merchants  form  import¬ 
ant  pillars  in  the  structure  of  the  Church.  Ministers  are 
appointed  often  to  go  forth  to  councils  and  associations,  and  a 
delegate  is  always  sent  with  them.  The  object  of  the  delegate 
is  to  keep  the  minister  sober  and  to  pay  his  expenses.  [Laughter.] 
They  are  a  very  useful  set  of  men  in  the  Church.  [Laughter.] 
But  there  are  some  moral  functions  that  they  have  in  common. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  minister  to  preach  the  truth.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  merchant  to  practise  it.  I  hold  that  not 
even  the  Church  itself  is  more  dependent  upon  fundamental 
moralities  than  is  the  whole  commercial  structure  of  the 
world.  [Cries  of  “  That  so  !  ”] 

There  are  three  great  elements  that  are  fundamental 
elements.  They  are  the  same  everywhere — among  all  people 
and  in  every  business — truth,  honesty,  and  fidelity.  [Applause.] 
And  it  is  my  mission  to-night  to  say  that,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  I  fear  the  pulpit  has  somewhat  forgotten  to  make  this 
the  staple  of  preaching.  It  has  been  given  too  largely,  recently, 
from  the  force  of  education  and  philosophical  research,  to  dis¬ 
course  upon  what  are  considered  the  ‘ '  higher  ’  ’  topics — theology 
— against  which  I  bring  no  charge.  [Laughter.]  But  theo¬ 
logy  itself,  that  is  not  based  on  the  profoundest  morality, 
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is  an  empty  cloud  that  sails  through  the  summer  air,  leaving 
as  much  drought  as  it  found.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  theology 
that  pertains  to  the  higher  experiences  of  the  human  soul. 
As  profoundly  as  any  man,  I  believe  in  that. 

To-day,  I  have  been  transplanting  magnolia  trees.  I  am 
speaking  to-night  as  the  farmer  of  Westchester  County. 
[Laughter.]  There  is  one  that  stands  among  the  earliest 
I  planted,  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  it  is  a  vast  ball  of  white. 
I  suppose  five  hundred  thousand  magnificent  cups  are  exhaling 
thanksgiving  to  God  after  the  long  winter  has  passed.  Now, 
no  man  need  tell  me  that  the  root  that  nestles  in  the  ground 
is  as  handsome  or  smells  as  sweet  as  these  vases  in  the  air  ; 
but  I  should  like  to  know  what  would  become  of  all  these  white 
cups  in  the  air,  if  the  connexion  between  those  dirt-covered 
roots  and  the  blossoms  should  be  cut  to-night.  The  root 
is  the  prime  provider,  and  there  can  be  no  life  and  no  blossom 
where  there  is  no  root  connexion. 

Theology  and  all  the  rhetoric  of  preaching  is  well  enough 
in  its  place,  provided  there  is  a  clean  and  clear  passage  from 
all  beauty,  and  all  speculations,  and  all  doctrine,  down  to 
fundamental,  common,  practical  moralities  without  doubt. 
[Applause.]  I  hold,  then,  that  it  is  the  interest  both  of  the 
Church  and  the  Store  to  see  to  it  that  truth  is  spoken,  and 
that  honesty  and  equity  prevail  between  man  and  man,  nation 
and  nation,  people  and  people,  and  that  men  should  be  worthy 
of  trust  all  over  the  world.  [Applause.] 

Speaking  the  truth  is  an  artificial  matter.  [Laughter.] 
Men  are  no  more  born  to  speak  the  truth  than  they  are  to 
fire  rifles,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  good  deal  like  that.  It  is  only 
now  and  then  that  a  man  can  hit  the  bull’s-eye,  and  a  great 
many  can’t  hit  the  target  at  all.  [Laughter.]  Speaking 
the  truth  requires  that  a  man  should  know  a  little  about 
what  is  truth.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  true  man.  We 
part  with  our  fancies  and  call  them  truth.  We  part  with 
our  interests  and  call  them  truth.  We  part  with  our  con¬ 
sciences,  more  often,  and  call  that  truth.  [Laughter.] 

The  reason  why  these  are  fundamental  moralities,  and 
why  they  are  so  important  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
men  is  this:  commerce  dies  the  moment,  and  is  sick  in  the 
degree  in  which  men  cannot  trust  each  other.  [Applause.] 
That  is  the  case  in  the  smallest  community,  and  it  is  more 
marked  the  greater  the  magnitude  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prises.  And  it  is  one  of  the  evidences  that  things  are  not 
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so  far  gone  as  some  would  have  us  suppose,  that  men  are 
willing  to  trust  each  other  so  largely  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
If  a  man  can  invest  his  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on 
the  ocean,  or  in  distant  countries  where  men  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  documents  we  write,  it  shows  that  there  is  trust 
between  man  and  man,  buyers  and  sellers ;  and  if  there  is 
trust  between  them  it  is  because  experience  has  created 
the  probabilities  of  truthfulness  in  the  actions  of  men  and 
all  the  concordant  circumstances.  If  men  did  not  believe 
in  the  truth  of  men,  they  never  would  send  to  China,  Japan, 
or  Mexico  their  great  properties  and  interests,  with  no  other 
guarantee  than  that  the  men  are  trustworthy.  The  ship¬ 
master  must  be  trustworthy,  the  officers  of  the  government 
must  be  trustworthy,  and  that  business  goes  on  and  increases 
the  world  over  is  a  silent  testimony  that,  bad  as  men  do  lie, 
they  do  not  lie  bad  enough  to  separate  man  from  man. 
[Laughter.] 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  unpleasant 
state  of  affairs.  It  is  not  to  me  so  very  surprising  that  men 
entrusted  with  large  interests  are  found  to  be  so  breakable. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  make-up  of  a  president  that  should 
cause  him  to  make  off  with  the  funds  committed  to  his  man¬ 
agement.  There  is  nothing  in  being  a  cashier  or  director 
that  ought  to  rot  out  a  man  so  that  he  snaps  under  tempta¬ 
tion.  I  admit  that  all  men  are  breakable.  Men  are  like 
timber.  Oak  will  bear  stress  that  pine  won’t,  but  there 
never  was  a  stick  of  timber  on  the  earth  that  could  not  be 
broken  at  some  pressure.  There  never  was  a  man  born  on 
the  earth  that  could  not  be  broken  at  some  pressure — not 
always  the  same  nor  put  in  the  same  place.  There  is  many 
a  man  who  cannot  be  broken  by  money  pressure,  but  who 
can  be  by  pressure  of  flattery.  There  is  many  a  man  im¬ 
pervious  to  flattery  who  is  warped  and  biased  by  his  social 
inclinations.  There  is  many  a  man  whom  you  cannot  tempt 
with  red  gold,  but  you  can  with  dinners  and  convivialities. 
One  way  or  the  other,  every  man  is  vincible.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  meaning  in  that  simple  portion  of  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  “  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.” 

No  man  knows  what  he  will  do,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  temptation  as  adapted  to  the  peculiar  weakness  of  his 
constitution.  But  this  is  that  which  is  peculiar — that  it 
requires  piety  to  be  a  rascal.  [Laughter.]  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  a  man  had  to  serve  as  a  superintendent  of  a  Sun- 
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day  School  as  a  passport  to  Sing  Sing.  [Laughter.]  How 
is  it  that  pious  men  are  defrauding  their  wards  ?  That  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  the  Church  are  running  off  with  one  hundred 
thousand  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ?  In  other  words, 
it  would  seem  as  if  religion  were  simply  a  cloak  for  rascality 
and  villainy.  It  is  time  for  merchants  and  ministers  to 
stand  together  and  take  counsel  on  that  subject.  I  say  the 
time  has  come  when  we  have  got  to  go  back  to  old-fashioned, 
plain  talk  in  our  pulpits  on  the  subject  of  common  morality, 
until  men  shall  think  not  so  much  about  Adam  as  about  his 
posterity  [applause],  not  so  much  about  the  higher  themes 
of  theology,  which  are  regarded  too  often  as  being  the  test  of 
men’s  ability  and  the  orthodoxy  and  salvability  of  churches. 

Well,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  what  men  think  in  the  vast 
realm  of  theology,  where  nobody  knows  anything  about  it, 
it  does  not  make  any  difference.  [Laughter.]  A  man  may 
speak  and  be  lying,  and  not  know  it,  when  he  had  got  up 
overhead  in  the  clouds.  But  on  the  ground,  where  man 
meets  man,  where  interests  meet  interests,  where  temptation 
pursues  every  man,  where  earthly  considerations — greedi¬ 
ness,  selfishness,  pride,  all  influences  are  working  together — 
we  need  to  have  every  man,  once  a  week  at  any  rate,  in  the 
church,  and  every  day  at  home,  cautioned  on  the  subject  of 
the  simple  virtues  of  truth  and  honesty  and  fidelity ;  and  a 
man  that  is,  in  these  three  respects,  thoroughly  educated,  and 
education  has  trained  him  so  that  he  is  invincible  to  all  the 
other  temptations  of  life,  has  come  not  necessarily  to  be 
a  perfect  man,  because  he  is  ignorant  of  all  theology ;  but 
I  say  that,  over  all  the  theories  of  theology,  I  think  that 
education  will  lead  more  men  to  heaven  than  any  High  Church 
theology,  or  any  other  kind  that  leaves  that  out.  [Applause.] 

What,  then,  are  we  going  to  do  ?  It  seems  to  me  there 
are  three  things  that  must  be  done.  In  the  first  place,  the 
household  must  do  its  work.  The  things  that  we  learn  from 
our  fathers  and  mothers  we  never  forget,  by  whichever  end 
they  enter.  [Laughter.]  They  become  incorporated  into 
our  being,  and  become  almost  instincts,  apparently.  If  we 
have  learned  at  home  to  love  and  honour  the  truth,  until  we 
come  to  hate,  as  men  hate  filth,  all  lying,  all  double-tongued 
business — if  we  get  that  firmly  ingrained,  we  shall  probably 
carry  that  feeling  to  the  end  of  life — and  it  is  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  thread  of  life — provided  we  keep  out  of  politics. 
[Laughter.] 
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Next,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  doctrine  of  truth,  equity, 
and  fidelity  must  form  a  much  larger  part  and  a  much  more 
instructive  part  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  than  it 
does  to-day.  Wonder  is  a  great  many  times  expressed  why 
the  churches  are  so  thin,  why  men  do  not  go  to  meeting. 
The  churches  are  always  popular  when  people  hear  some¬ 
thing  there  that  they  want  to  hear — when  they  receive  that 
which  gives  them  light,  and  food  for  thought,  and  incite¬ 
ment  in  all  the  legitimate  ways  of  life.  There  they  will  go 
again  and  again.  And  if  churches  are  supported  on  any 
other  ground,  they  are  illegitimate.  The  Church  should 
feed  the  hungry  soul.  When  men  are  hungry  and  get  what 
they  need,  they  go  every  day  to  get  such  food  as  that. 
[Applause.] 

Next,  there  must  be  a  public  sentiment  among  all  honour¬ 
able  merchants  which  shall  frown,  without  fear  or  favour, 
upon  all  obliquity,  upon  everything  in  commerce,  at  home 
or  abroad,  that  is  violative  of  truth,  equity,  and  fidelity. 
[Applause.]  These  three  qualities  are  indispensable  to  the 
prosperity  of  commerce.  With  them,  with  the  stimulus, 
enterprise,  opportunities,  and  means  that  we  have  in  our 
hands,  America  can  carry  the  world.  [Applause.]  But 
without  them,  without  these  commercial  under-strata  in  the 
commerce  of  America,  we  shall  do  just  as  foolishly  as  other 
people  have  done,  and  shall  come  to  the  same  disasters  in  the 
long  run  as  they  have  come  to.  [Applause.] 

So,  then,  gentlemen,  this  toast,  “  Ministers  and  Mer¬ 
chants,”  is  not  so  strange  a  combination  after  all.  You  are 
the  merchants  and  I  am  the  minister,  and  I  have  preached 
to  you  and  you  have  sat  still  and  heard  the  whole  of  it ;  and 
with  this  simple  testimony,  with  this  foundation  laid  before 
you  for  your  future  prosperity,  I  have  only  to  say,  if  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  do  what  the  Mosaic  law  wisely 
forbids,  you  must  not  twine  the  hemp  and  the  wool  to  make 
a  thread  under  the  Mosaic  economy.  You,  merchants,  must 
not  twine  lies  and  sagacity  with  your  threads  in  weaving, 
for  every  lie  that  is  told  in  business  is  a  rotten  thread  in  the 
fabric,  and  though  it  may  look  well  when  it  first  comes  out 
of  the  loom,  there  will  always  be  a  hole  there,  first  or  last, 
when  you  come  to  wear  it.  [Applause.]  No  gloss  in  dressing, 
no  finishing  in  bargain  or  goods,  no  lie,  if  it  be  an  organic  lie, 
no  lie  that  runs  through  whole  trades  or  whole  departments, 
has  any  sanity,  safety,  or  salvation  in  it.  A  lie  is  bad  from 
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top  to  bottom,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  so  is  cheating— 
except  in  umbrellas,  slate-pencils,  and  such  things.  [Laughter.] 
There  is  a  little  line  drawn  before  you  come  quite  up  to  the 
dead  line  of  actual  transgression.  [Laughter.]  When  a 
young  man  swears  he  will  teach  a  whole  system  of  doctrines 
faithfully,  no  one  suppposes  he  means  it,  but  he  is  excused 
because  everybody  knows  that  he  does  not  know  what  he 
is  saying,  and  doesn’t  understand.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
lying  of  permission,  as  when  a  lawyer  says  to  a  jury,  in  a  bad 
case  :  "  On  my  soul,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  believe  my  client 
to  be  an  injured  man.”  We  know  he  is  lying ;  he  knows  it, 
and  the  jury  know  it,  and  so  it  is  not  lying  at  all,  really. 
[Laughter.]  But  we  pay  up  another  bill.  [Prolonged  laughter.] 
Leaving  out  these  matters,  lies  of  courtesy,  lies  of  ignorance, 
professional  lies,  lawyers’  lies,  theologians’  lies — and  they  are 
good  men  [laughter] — I  come  to  common,  vulgar  lies,  calico  lies, 
broadcloth  lies,  cotton  lies,  silk  lies,  and  those  most  verminous 
and  multitudinous  lies  of  grocers.  [Roars  of  laughter.] 
Gentlemen,  I  have  been  requested  to  say  a  word  or  two 
on  monopoly.  I  wish,  on  my  soul,  there  were  a  few  men 
who  had  the  monopoly  of  lying,  and  that  they  had  it  all  to 
themselves.  [Applause.]  And  now  I  go  back  to  my  first 
statement.  The  Church  and  the  Store  have  a  common  busi¬ 
ness  before  them,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  sound  morality 
as  a  ground  of  temporal  prosperity,  to  say  nothing  of  any 
other  direction.  The  minister  and  the  merchant  have  a 
like  interest.  The  minister  for  the  sake  of  God  and  human¬ 
ity,  and  the  merchant  for  his  own  sake,  to  see  to  it  that, 
more  and  more,  in  public  sentiment,  even  in  newspapers — 
which  are  perhaps  as  free  as  any  other  organs  of  life  from 
bias  and  mistake  [laughter] — lying  shall  be  placed  in  the 
category  of  vermin.  [Applause.]  And  so,  with  my  bene¬ 
diction,  gentlemen,  I  will  leave  you  to  meditate  on  this  im¬ 
portant  topic.  [Applause.] 
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[Speech  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Scottish  History 
Society  at  Edinburgh,  November  18,  1906.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  am  not  so  much  behind  the 
scenes  as  to  know  all  that  is  contained  in  the  publications 
of  the  year,  and,  even  if  I  had  been  privileged  to  know, 
I  should  not  have  been  able  to  investigate  their  contents 
before  the  meeting  of  the  society.  But  I  have  been  allowed 
to  see  the  proofs  of  the  two  prefaces  mentioned  in  the 
report — the  preface  to  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell’s  Macfar lane’s 
Geographical  Collections  and  the  preface  to  Dr.  Patrick’s 
Statuta  Ecclesice  Scoticance.  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  word 
for  word  both  those  prefaces,  but  I  can  assure  the  society 
that  they  in  themselves  will  make  the  volumes  which  they 
introduce  most  valuable  portions  of  the  library  now  in  course 
of  publication  by  the  society.  [Cheers.]  The  extraordinary 
minuteness  and  critical  faculty  and  laboriousness  of  Sir  Arthur 
Mitchell’s  preface  earn  my  admiration.  We  owe  him,  I  am 
sure,  the  deepest  debt  of  gratitude  for  what  he  has  done.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Patrick’s  introduction.  That 
is  on  a  broader  scale,  and  it  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Church  in  Scotland  which  is  to  me,  at  any  rate,  largely 
novel  and  original,  and  which,  whether  we  agree  with  his  con¬ 
clusions  or  not — and  I  am  not  sufficiently  learned  to  differ 
from  Dr.  Patrick  or  agree  with  him — is  a  sketch  of  the  most 
absorbing  interest  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  history 
of  Scotland.  [Cheers.] 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  publications  of  the 
present.  We  come  next  to  the  large  question  which  is  always 
before  the  council,  and  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  to  them. 
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the  general  policy  of  the  society  with  regard  to  publications. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  valuable  volume  on  which  we  are 
going  to  spend  a  considerable  sum,  The  Charters  of  Inch- 
affray.  That  in  itself  will  be  an  addition  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  series,  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  debts  we  owe 
to  Bishop  Dowden  that  he  is  undertaking,  with  Mr.  Lindsay, 
the  editing  of  this  volume.  But  charters,  though  they  are 
the  raw  materials  of  history,  are  not  by  any  means  the  sole, 
or  indeed  the  direct  purpose  of  the  society.  I  am  glad  that, 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  society,  we  should  publish  a 
volume  of  charters  annually,  or  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
vindicate  our  claim  as  a  serious  historical  society.  But, 
as  a  well-known  orator  once  said  of  the  Liberal  Unionists 
in  connexion  with  the  Conservative  party,  I  view  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  charters  as  rather  the  “crutch”  than  as  the  per¬ 
manent  object  of  our  being. 

The  permanent  object  of  our  being — and  I  ought  to  know 
it,  because  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  inception  of  the 
society — is  rather  to  throw  light  on  the  social  history  of  Scot¬ 
land,  as,  of  course,  charters  do  indirectly,  but  to  furnish 
volumes  which  should  be  readable  of  the  people,  that  should 
be  interesting  to  the  ordinary  reader,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  all  muniments ;  and  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that, 
while  we  do  a  certain  amount  for  the  serious  student  and  for 
the  learned  student,  which  we  do  not  all  profess  to  be,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  original  object  of  our  being,  which 
is  the  throwing  light  on  the  social  history  of  Scotland  and  of 
furnishing  volumes  readable  of  the  vulgar,  among  whom  I 
am  glad  to  count  myself.  [Laughter.] 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  a 
volume  coming  out  next  year  in  the  shape  of  the  Ochtertyre 
Housebook  of  Accounts,  which  is  directly  within  our  purview. 
The  entries  throw  light  on  the  way  in  which  a  county  family 
lived  in  those  days,  the  variety  and  cost  of  the  viands,  and 
so  forth.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  know,  and  the 
more  publications  we  can  have  of  that  kind  the  better  we 
shall  fulfil  the  original  aim  of  the  society.  Then,  I  come  to 
the  Selection  of  the  Forfeited  Estates  Papers.  That,  I  con¬ 
fess,  is  entirely  within  the  limits  of  my  own  immediate  hobbies, 
and  therefore  I  distrust  any  commendation  I  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  give  to  it. 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  to  a  very  distinguished  his¬ 
torian  of  the  objects  of  our  society,  and  he  said,  “  Do  you 
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not  think  we  have  done  enough  for  the  Jacobites  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  ?  ”  “Well,”  I  replied,  “perhaps  to  the  eye 
of  reason  we  have,  but  to  the  eye  of  sympathy  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  ever  do  enough  with  the  Jacobites  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.”  I  hold  the  opinion,  possibly  erroneously,  that 
there  is  a  strong  underlying  interest  and  sympathy  with  the 
Jacobites  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  be  found  somewhere 
in  the  nature  of  every  Scotsman  and  Scotswoman.  [Cheers.] 
Therefore  I  am  clearly  of  opinion — though  I  might  be  pre¬ 
judiced — that  in  dealing  with  the  Jacobites  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  are  meeting  a  concrete  appetite  and  desire  in  the 
Scottish  mind.  And,  what  is  more,  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
there  is,  I  dare  say,  an  abundance  of  manuscript  literature 
still  to  be  found,  and  which,  therefore,  we  should  print  while 
we  can.  Ink  is  fading  every  day,  paper  is  not  immortal,  and 
therefore,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  permanent  these 
interesting  records  which  vibrate  on  our  hearts,  even  to  the 
present  time  I  do  not  think  we  should  give  up  abruptly  the 
publication  of  records  dealing  with  the  Jacobites  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  [Cheers.]  But  do  not  let  us  overlay  our 
programme  with  the  Jacobites  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
because,  otherwise,  we  should  infringe  on  the  province  of  the 
Society  of  the  White  Rose  [a  laugh]  and  we  might  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  conflict  of  monopolies  which  would  be  extremely 
undesirable.  The  general  principle  of  our  policy  is  much 
larger  than  that  simply  of  charters  or  of  literature  relating 
to  the  Jacobites  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  am  quite  clear 
that  our  original  purpose  is  to  throw  light  on  the  social  his¬ 
tory  of  Scotland.  Whatever  we  may  publish  in  the  way 
of  serious  documents,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  human 
note.  [Cheers.]  I  venture  to  hope  that  now,  and  long  after 
I  am  gone  from  among  you,  the  human  note  may  be  the  key 
of  all  our  publications.  It  is  by  the  human  note  alone  that 
we  can  keep  up  the  interest  of  our  members  and  the  anxiety 
to  become  subscribers. 

I  venture  to  make  two  suggestions,  neither  of  which  might 
be  practicable ;  but  all  suggestions  are  worth  considering  when 
we  wish  to  do  our  best  for  the  society.  In  the  first  place, 
I  think  we  ought  to  try  and  elicit  some  further  documents 
with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Highlands  during  the  obscure 
time^up  to  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  when  they  had  a  history  so 
distinctly  their  own.  Almost  all  the  subjects  connected  with 
the  history  of  Scotland  are  being  freely  elucidated,  but  there 
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always  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  interesting  veil  of  darkness 
over  the  Highlands  up  to  the  time  of  the  Rebellion.  Where 
Sir  Walter  Scott  found  the  materials  on  which  he  based  his 
immortal  sketches,  his  immortal  representations  of  life  in  the 
Highlands  anterior  to  and  of  that  time,  I  do  not  know.  I 
suppose  it  must  have  been  largely  from  oral  tradition,  but 
I  think  that  everybody  must  feel,  however  erudite  they  may 
be,  that  there  is  a  singular  darkness  as  regards  the  strange 
history  during  those,  for  the  Highlands,  prehistoric  times. 
North  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  we  have  clans  living  almost  like  the 
tribes  we  find  in  Africa,  conducting  their  affairs  almost  without 
reference  to  the  Central  Government,  having  their  petty  war¬ 
fares,  their  pitched  battles,  their  districts  founded  not  by 
parchment  so  much  as  by  immemorial  tradition  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  them.  We  have  a 
condition  of  things  immediately  neighbouring  civilization  of 
a  somewhat  advanced  type  which  is  almost  barbarous  in  many 
respects  in  its  character.  Surely  the  investigation  of  such 
a  state  of  things  as  that  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
society.  [Cheers.] 

At  any  rate,  while  so  much  has  been  elucidated  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  Scotland,  the  most  deeply  important  part 
of  it  does  not  seem  to  me  ever  to  have  been  made  clear — at 
any  rate,  to  my  mind.  Those  genealogical  and  geographical 
collections  of  Macfarlane’s,  three  volumes  of  which  have 
been  published  and  another  of  which  is  in  course  of  publication, 
do  throw  much  interesting  light  on  this  very  point,  and 
therefore  I  welcome  their  publication  with  both  hands.  But 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  the  muniment  rooms  of  the 
great  Highland  lords  and  lairds  there  must  be  documents — 
living  documents,  human  documents,  rude  though  they  may 
be — that  bear  on  the  history  of  those  times,  and  that  these 
magnates  will  not  be  unwilling  to  entrust  to  the  society’s  care. 
I  would  make  an  appeal  to  great  noblemen  like  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  and  Lord  Breadalbane,  who  have  great  charter 
chests  at  their  disposal  and  great  masses  of  family  papers, 
and  to  the  heads  of  great  clans  like  Cluny  and  Macleod,  whether 
they  cannot  find  anything  which  they  think  worthy  of  pre¬ 
servation  by  the  society,  which  will  throw  light  on  this  strange 
history  to  which  I  have  alluded.  [Cheers.] 

We  of  course  compete,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  the  National 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  but  in  another  sense 
we  do  not.  I  am  a  member  of  that  Commission,  and  I  think 
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that  the  operations  of  the  two  need  not  at  all  cross  each  other, 
but  might  run  perfectly  parallel.  The  work  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  is  largely,  almost  entirely,  the 
publication  of  letters.  We  should  hand  them  over  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  letters  altogether ;  they  would  leave  the  society,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  is  so  precious  to  us,  journals  and  account- 
books  and  those  little  family  records  which  are  not  really  within 
the  purview  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  The 
work  they  have  to  overtake  is  so  enormous  that  they  should 
welcome  the  co-operation  of  a  society  more  leisurely  and  less 
ambitious  than  their  own.  [Hear,  hear.] 

But  I  have  another  suggestion  to  make  with  regard  to 
our  publications  which  I  think  is  worth  the  attention  of  the 
council.  We  know  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Edinburgh 
— and  in  a  lesser  degree  Glasgow — was  the  home  and  centre 
of  social  clubs.  They  swarmed  in  Edinburgh.  No  one  can 
read  the  history  of  those  times  in  Edinburgh  without  recalling 
various  kinds  of  clubs,  convivial  for  the  most  part,  which 
abounded  in  Edinburgh  in  that  time,  and  which,  perhaps, 
they  are  too  much  deficient  in  now.  Those  clubs  have  gone, 
and  I  suppose  the  state  of  society  which  furnished  their  recruit¬ 
ing  ground  has  largely  vanished  too.  But  somewhere  or 
another,  unless  they  have  been  burned  in  a  moment  of  con¬ 
viviality  [laughter],  the  records  of  those  clubs  must  be  extant, 
and  I  ask  the  council  whether  they  will  not  make  some  effort  to 
recover  those  records  and  see  if  they  cannot  print  some  of 
them  as  valuable  indications  of  the  social  life  of  Edinburgh 
in  the  past,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  of  Glasgow. 
[Hear,  hear.]  I  think  that  even  in  some  of  our  county 
towns  there  were  clubs  of  this  kind,  for  in  those  days  they 
were  the  rallying  ground  of  the  society  of  their  districts. 
If  these  can  be  recovered — and  I  think  they  must  be 
dormant  in  some  private  custodies — it  would  be  extremely 
wise  of  the  council  to  see  if  they  were  worth  recovering 
and  printing. 

I  have  finished  with  my  only  two  practical  suggestions, 
and  I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  society  presents 
advantages  to  its  subscribers  which  are  not  offered  by  either 
of  the  two  competing  parties  in  the  great  literary  civil  war 
which  is  devastating  London.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not  wish 
to  draw  on  my  head  columns  of  the  angry  correspondence 
that  fills  so  large  a  portion  of  the  columns  of  The  Times,  but 
I  think  that,  in  a  quiet,  humdrum  way,  we  derive  more  enjoy- 
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ment  from  our  co-partnership  in  this  association,  we  derive— 
I  will  say  under  correction  and  without  prejudice  and  without 
fear  of  the  law  of  libel — even  more  tangible  advantages  from 
our  membership  of  this  association  than  are  offered  by  either 
of  the  parties  in  the  sanguinary  conflict  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 


SIR  ROBERT  BALL 


KINSHIP  OF  ART  AND  SCIENCE 

[Speech  delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Ball  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  May  5,  1894.] 

Gentlemen: — I  rise  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  “Science,” 
with  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  associate  my  name. 
The  particular  branch  with  which  I  am  concerned  covers 
only  a  small  part  of  the  vast  extent  of  Science ;  but  I  would 
venture  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  may  justify  me 
perhaps  in  taking  a  rather  wider  view  of  it.  Among  the 
guests  at  a  house  where  I  once  was  staying  was  a  certain 
illustrious  professor  from  the  Continent.  He  did  not  know 
many  of  the  people  in  the  house.  I  had  occasion  to  go  out 
to  a  little  gathering  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society.  During 
the  week  I  saw  that  he  did  not  take  in,  quite,  who  all  the 
people  were,  but  just  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  said  to  me, 
“  Oh,  you  are  the  astronomer !  I  thought  you  were  the  wild- 
beast  man.”  [Laughter.] 

The  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  have  drawn  inspi¬ 
ration  from  the  pictures  that  they  find  around  them  on  the 
walls  of  this  beautiful  chamber.  Unfortunately,  the  subjects 
in  which  astronomers  are  concerned  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  artistic  portraiture.  Distance  may  lend  enchantment  to 
the  view,  but  then  that  distance  should  be  of  moderate  di¬ 
mensions — it  should  not  exceed  a  few  millions  of  miles. 
[Laughter.]  But,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words 
for  another  branch  of  Science,  with  which  I  am  not  immedi¬ 
ately  connected,  I  would  like  to  remark  on  the  striking  pictures 
of  wild  animals  which  decorate  this  room — in  “  Orpheus,” 
and  in  that  noble  picture  of  the  lion,  “  Come  on  if  you  dare  !  ” 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  paintings  of  these  animals,  ferce  natures, 
possess  an  importance  which  we  perhaps  do  not  always  appre- 
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date,  for  it  must  be  observed — and  it  is  one  of  the  saddest 
facts  to  every  lover  of  nature — that  these  types  of  wild  animals 
are  disappearing  with  most  frightful  rapidity.  Many  of  them 
are  already  extinct,  others  are  daily  becoming  so,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  within  a  generation  or  two  at  the  most,  these 
numerous  and  beautiful  races  which  adorn  the  earth  will  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  disappeared,  and  all  that  our  descendants 
will  know  of  them  will  be  represented  by  the  crumbling  skeletons 
in  our  museums,  or  themouldy  skins  which  caricature  the  beauti¬ 
ful  creatures  that  still  exist.  Think,  then,  how  great  will 
be  the  value  that  will  attach  to  these  beautiful  pictures,  in 
which  the  skill  and  feeling  of  the  artist  will  have  depicted, 
for  the  admiration  of  posterity,  animals  no  longer  existing. 
[Hear,  hear.]  Think  how  we  prize  now  the  few  pictures  that 
remain  of  the  dodo,  or  even  those  rude  etchings  which  the 
Cave  man  inscribed  with  a  flint  on  a  bone,  representing  the 
outlines  of  the  mammoth. 

This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  Science  regards  the 
importance  of  such  pictures  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred. 
But  there  is  a  portrait  on  these  walls  which  reminds  me  of 
another  branch  of  my  subject.  We  have  there  a  beautiful 
painting  of  Professor  Dewar,  destined  for  the  walls  of  Peter- 
house  College,  whose  fame  will  be  associated  with  those 
splendid  researches  with  which  Professor  Dewar  is  connected, 
and  which  have  added  additional  renown  to  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  [Hear,  hear.]  On  behalf, 
then,  of  the  various  departments  of  Science,  I  return  you 
my  hearty  thanks  for  this  toast,  which  you,  sir,  have  so  kindly 
proposed,  and  which  has  been  so  cordially  honoured  by  your 
illustrious  guests.  [Cheers.] 


HON.  JOHN  L.  GRIFFITHS 

(AMERICAN  CONSUL-GENERAL) 


THE  DUTIES  OF  A  CONSUL 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Sphinx  Club  of  London,  held  on 
October  14,  1912.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — A  lady  recently  asked  a 
friend  at  a  dinner  who  was  the  gentleman  sitting  opposite 
to  them,  and  he  replied  “  that  he  was  Mr.  So-and-So,  and 
Consul-General  for  such  and  such  a  country.”  She  inquired 
what  were  his  duties,  and  he  attempted  to  describe  them  as 
best  he  could,  whereupon,  to  his  amazement — for  his  fair 
questioner  was  a  lady  of  refinement  and  culture — she  inquired 
if  there  were  any  officials  to  perform  the  same  services  for  her 
own  country. 

Between  this  exhibition  of  fantastic,  abysmal,  and  appal¬ 
ling  ignorance  and  the  ordinary  conception  of  a  Consul  as  a 
person  who  has  something  to  do  with  foreign  trade,  there  are, 
of  course,  many  varying  shades  of  opinion.  It  may  not,  there¬ 
fore,  be  unprofitable,  before  speaking  very  briefly  on  the 
subject  which  has  been  chosen  as  the  topic  for  discussion  this 
evening,  to  say  something  about  the  duties  of  a  Consul.  It  is 
the  monotony  of  the  day’s  work  for  the  average  man,  whether 
he  measures  cloth  or  weighs  vegetables  or  calls  stations  in  the 
tube,  that  makes  life  uninteresting  and  irksome.  The  wide 
range  of  a  Consul’s  activities  fortunately  allows  him  to  make 
no  excuses  on  the  score  of  monotony.  On  the  same  day  he 
may  reluctantly  give  away  a  blushing  bride  or  attempt  to  offer 
solace  to  one  of  his  countrymen  who,  far  away  from  home  and 
kindred,  has  been  stricken  with  disease.  He  may  be  requested 
to  establish  a  claim  to  some  lost  title  of  no  less  a  sum  than 
twenty  million  pounds  which  has  been  left  by  a  retired  sea- 
captain,  probably  a  pirate,  who,  having  acquired  a  fortune, 
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suddenly  resolved  to  be  honest  and  then  came  to  England  to 
deposit  his  money  in  some  safe  financial  institution.  The  basis 
for  this  claim  may  be  as  visionary  as  the  statement  which  was 
made  to  me  by  a  young  woman  whose  great-grandmother 
remarked  before  she  passed  away,  “  Mary,  I  have  always 
been  satisfied  that  you  would  be  a  great  heiress,”  and  she 
immediately  came  to  England  and  asked  me  to  find  her  a 
legacy.  [Laughter.] 

A  great  deal  of  the  time  of  a  Consul  is  taken  up  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  persuade  his  countrymen  that  a  generous  Government  has 
not  placed  a  pound  in  his  hands  for  their  relief.  He  is  called 
upon  to  subscribe  to  a  series  of  charitable  objects,  some  worthy, 
some  grotesque.  Not  long  ago  I  was  asked  to  subscribe  to  a 
fund — and  this  should  appeal  to  every  one  present — to  clean 
the  Sphinx — [laughter] — and  to  assist  in  financing  a  play  which 
would  be  entitled  to  as  long  a  run  as  Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings, 
if  it  were  not  utterly  lacking  in  plot,  incident,  and  dialogue. 
A  Consul  is  called  upon  to  find  missing  relatives,  to  induce  way¬ 
ward  sons  and  daughters  to  return  to  their  homes,  to  effect 
reconciliations  between  contentious  husbands  and  wives,  to  assist 
in  the  apprehension  of  fugitives  from  justice,  and  to  secure 
admission  for  a  dozen  or  more  to  the  House  of  Commons  if 
he  happens  to  be  stationed  in  England  on  the  day  when  the 
papers  have  announced  that  the  debate  will  be  unusually 
interesting.  If  he  is  an  American,  he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
speak  appropriately  and  convincingly,  without  the  slightest 
preparation,  at  the  opening  of  a  bazaar  or  at  the  dedication  of  a 
museum  or  a  library,  at  an  Esperanto  conference  or  at  a  con¬ 
gress  in  eugenics,  or  give  a  symposium  on  the  probable  forecast 
of  the  future  of  the  race.  He  must  be  tactful,  sympathetic, 
patient,  facile  in  suggestion,  fertile  in  resource — in  brief,  a  man 
of  initiative,  enthusiasm,  faith,  determination,  and  courage. 

Now  these  duties  which  I  have  described  are,  in  the  main, 
the  same  duties  as  are  discharged  by  Ministers  and  Am¬ 
bassadors.  The  same  sort  of  requests  are  preferred  to  them, 
but  probably  the  range  of  the  subjects  is  very  much  greater. 
The  primary  function  of  a  Consul,  however,  is  to  extend  the 
trade,  if  possible,  between  the  country  which  he  represents  and 
the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited.  It  is  a  mistake,  however 
— and  in  that  I  agree  with  your  Chairman — to  describe  him  as 
an  advertising  agent.  Advertising  is  a  fine  art,  which  finds 
expression  in  most  artistic  forms  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  on  the  hoardings.  A  Consul  never  enters  this  field.  Of 
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course  it  may  be  a  disappointment  to  you  to  know — but  I  am 
sure  you  are  already  familiar  with  the  fact — that  a  Consul 
never  engages  space  in  a  paper  in  order  to  exploit  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  his  own  country.  If  he  is  a  Consul,  it  is  his  duty  to 
familiarize  himself  and  to  acquaint  himself  and  to  acquaint  his 
Government  with  the  social,  economic,  and  trade  conditions  of  a 
particular  district,  and,  if  he  be  a  Consul-General,  of  a  whole 
country.  He  must  be  a  close  student  of  current  events,  of  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labour,  of  the  trend  of  industrial 
development,  the  progress  of  inventions,  the  course  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  drift  of  social  experiment,  the  state  of  the  crops,  and, 
above  everything  else,  he  must  furnish  information  concerning 
the  trade  conditions  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  living.  He 
must  also  be  a  student  of  temperament,  of  needs  and  tastes,  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  know  what  people  really  want,  how  they 
want  it,  where  they  want  it,  and  when  they  want  it. 

In  his  way  he  is  enabled  to  advise  the  exporters  of  his  own 
country  how  to  approach  a  foreign  market ;  and,  above  all,  he 
should  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  what  you  want  to  furnish 
is  what  a  man  really  wants  to  buy,  and  that  you  must  not 
attempt  to  force  upon  him  something  of  which  he  does  not  stand 
in  need.  [Applause.]  The  reports  of  a  Consul  Officer,  if  they 
are  properly  prepared,  should  be  a  transcript  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  people  about  him.  [Hear,  hear.]  My  country 
publishes  daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  consisting  of  the 
observations  and  conclusions  of  Consular  Officers  all  over  the 
world.  These  reports  are  widely  circulated  among  manu¬ 
facturers,  farmers,  and  business  men,  and  are  generally  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  the  newspapers.  Through  these  forces  the 
manufacturers  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
the  farmers  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Wyoming,  the  mine- 
owners  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Pennsylvania,  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men,  are  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  move¬ 
ments  and  the  currents  of  industrial  and  financial  business  life 
throughout  the  world.  My  Government  is  realizing,  too,  that 
this  is  an  age  of  specialized  knowledge,  that  the  only  man  whose 
services  are  called  for  to-day  is  the  man  who  has  expert  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  trying— whether 
we  have  succeeded  or  not,  we  are  trying  at  least — to  place  our 
Consular  service  upon  a  permanent  basis,  so  that  a  man  may 
be  permitted  to  remain  living  in  a  country  to  make  a  thorough 
and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  conditions  which  prevail 
there.  The  Consul,  however,  is  something  more  than  an 
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ambassador  of  commerce ;  he  is  an  ambassador  of  peace. 
[Applause.] 

The  misunderstandings  and  prejudices  which  separated 
nations  for  so  long  a  time  and  which  in  the  last  fifty  years  have 
been  so  rapidly  broken  down  have  been  destroyed  largely  by 
the  expansion  of  international  commercial  relations.  [Hear, 
hear.]  Notwithstanding  what  has  recently  occurred  and  what 
is  in  progress  to-day,  nothing,  I  think,  is  more  inherently  im¬ 
probable  than  that  two  nations  which  sustain  good  trade 
relations  with  one  another  should  ever  engage  in  war.  [Hear, 
hear.]  May  this  beneficial  influence  of  commerce  grow  stronger 
and  stronger  until  the  day  shall  soon  dawn  when  nothing  shall 
be  considered  more  absurd  than  the  suggestion  that  any  in¬ 
ternational  difference  should  be  settled  in  any  other  way  than 
by  arbitration.  [Applause.]  England  and  America,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  countries,  can  make  this  realization  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  a  realization  towards  which  I  believe  almost  the 
whole  earth  is  straining  to-day,  although  in  sore  travail  and 
pain,  and  so,  in  closing,  I  simply  express  the  hope  that  England 
and  America  through  all  the  years  may  work  together  for  this 
glorious  consummation.  [Prolonged  cheering.] 
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MUSIC 

[Speech  of  Sir  Alexander  C.  Mackenzie  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  May  4,  1895.  The  toast 
“  Music,”  to  which  Sir  Alexander  C.  Mackenzie  responded, 
was  coupled  with  that  of  the  “  Drama,"  for  which  Arthur  W. 

Pinero  spoke.  Sir  John  Millais,  who  proposed  the  toast,  said  : 

“  I  have  already  spoken  for  both  Music  and  the  Drama  with 
my  brush.  I  have  painted  Stemdale  Bennett,  Arthur  Sullivan, 

Irving,  and  Hare.”] 

Mr.  President,  Your  Royal  Highness,  My  Lords,  and 
Gentlemen  : — I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  of  my  most 
distinguished  colleagues  now  present  whose  claims  to  the 
honour  of  replying  to  your  amiable  words  far  exceed  my 
own.  But  I  also  know  that  they  will  not  grudge  me  that 
distinction  and  none  of  them  would  appreciate  it  more  than 
myself,  whom  you  have  elected  to  mention  in  connexion 
with  your  toast.  I  only  hope  that  my  companion,  the  bril¬ 
liant  representative  of  the  Drama,  may  be  inclined  to  forgive 
me  for  taking  precedence  of  him,  for  his  art  had  already  attained 
a  state  of  perfection  while  ours  was  still  lisping  on  a  feeble 
tibia  to  the  ill-balanced  accompaniment  of  some  more  sonorous 
instrument  of  percussion.  It  was  all  we  had  to  offer  at  the 
time,  but  I  am  sure  that  since  then  we  have  steadily  improved. 
But  even  then  we  were  accustomed  to  ring  up  the  curtain, 
and  so  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  mere  overture  or  prelude  to  the 
good  thing,  the  word-painting,  which  will  follow.  [Hear, 
hear.]  Let  me  assure  him  that  the  composer  knows  no 
greater  delight  than  when  he  is  called  upon  to  combine  his 
art  with  that  of  the  dramatic  author,  even  should  our  most 
divinely  inspired  moments  be  but  faintly  conveyed  to  the 
audience  through  the  medium  of  the — otherwise  excellent 
but  still  metropolitan — underground  orchestras  at  our  dis¬ 
posal.  My  only  regret  is  that  none  of  us  were  permitted  to 
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accompany  the  fascinating  heroine  of  his  latest  work  through 
the  play.  Some  correspondingly  alluring  music  has  doubtless 
been  lost  to  the  world. 

On  the  last  occasion  that  the  toast  of  Music  was  responded 
to  in  this  room,  it  was  remarked  that  popularity  was  not 
without  its  drawbacks.  I  fear,  sir,  there  are  not  many  of 
us  who  are  actually  groaning  under  the  oppressive  weight  of 
over-popularity— at  least  not  to  any  very  alarming  extent. 
[Cheers.]  But  I  may  permit  myself  to  say  that  while  the 
popularity  of  music  itself  is  undeniable,  it  is  not  so  equally 
obvious  that  the  fact  is  an  absolutely  unmixed  blessing ; 
perhaps  the  very  familiarity  which  it  undoubtedly  enjoys 
subjects  it  more  than  any  other  art  to  the  fitful  temper  of 
fashion — to  rash  and  hastily  formed  judgments — as  well  as 
to  the  humours  of  self-complacent  guides  whose  dicta  all  too 
frequently  prove  the  dangerous  possession  of  a  very  small 
allowance  of  real  knowledge. 

“Academic”  is,  I  believe,  sir,  the  winged  word  in  daily 
use  to  mark  those  of  us  who  may  still  cling  to  the  effete  and 
obsolete  belief  that  music  remains  a  science,  difficult  of  ac¬ 
quirement  and  not  either  a  toy  art  or  a  mere  nerve  titillater. 
We  are  not,  sir,  by  any  means  ashamed  to  bear  the  stigma  of 
being  academic ;  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  it  a  genuine  com¬ 
pliment — gratifying  because,  although  perhaps  unintentionally 
it  implies  that  we  have  acquired  the  possession  of  “  that 
one  thing  ”  which  (as  Wilhelm  Meister  was  informed  by  the 
venerable  Three)  “  no  child  brings  into  the  world  with  him,” 
— that  is  “  reverence” — reverence  for  our  great  past  as  well 
as,  I  hope,  a  due  estimation  of  the  vigorous  activity  of  the 
present.  So  our  sweet-natured  muse  smiles  benignly  upon 
the  impish  gambols  of  the  “  new  boy”  who  has  the  supreme 
advantage  of  not  having  been  to  school,  for  any  appreciable 
length  of  time  at  least,  and  who  seems  to  derive  considerable 
satisfaction  from  his  endeavours  to  improve  the  education  of 
those  who  have  never  left  it.  [Laughter.] 

We  are  sometimes  instructed  that  English  Purcell  (whose 
glorious  memory  our  musicians  mean  to  honour  in  a  few 
months),  that  German  Bach  ought  to  be  considerably  touched 
up  to  suit  the  altered  requirements  of  the  day,  and  that  the 
rich  hues  of  romantic  Weber — nay,  even  of  his  giantship  the 
great  Beethoven  himself — are  fading  visibly  and  rapidly. 
Far  be  it  from  the  academics  to  undervalue  the  great  signi¬ 
ficance  of  ‘  ‘  modernity. ”  Our  musical  palette,  the  orchestra,  has 
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in  our  own  time  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  many  brilliant 
colours.  Music  has  become,  if  possible,  still  more  closely 
allied  with  and  indebted  for  inspiration  to  each  and  all  of  the 
sister  arts  :  while  the  peremptory  and  ever-increasing  demand 
upon  the  dexterity  as  well  as  the  intellectual  grasp  of  the 
executant  has  brought  into  the  field  such  an  array  of  splendid 
artist  interpreters  as  possibly  the  world  has  never  before  seen. 
[Hear,  hear.]  What  the  effect  produced  by  audible 
performance  of  the  works  of  the  great  past-masters  in  music 
may  be  upon  the  rickety  understandings  is  difficult  even  to 
guess  at.  The  healthily  trained  student,  however,  to  whom 
the  preservation  of  the  history  of  his  art  is  still  of  some  con¬ 
sequence,  shows  that  the  word  “perishable”  has  positively 
no  meaning  to  him  so  long  as  tough  paper  and  honest  leather 
hold  together.  To  him  those  noble  scores  can  never  become 
dumb,  sealed,  or  silent  books  ;  he  has  only  to  reach  them  down 
and,  reading,  hear  them  speak — each  master  in  the  language 
of  his  own  time — in  living  notes,  as  glowing  now  as  when  they 
were  first  penned. 

It  is  not  without  some  diffidence,  sir,  that  I  allude  before 
sitting  down  to  that  time  when  our  own  English  music  had 
a  high  and  most  honourable  place  among  the  arts  of  the 
nations — because,  alas  !  that  recollection  necessarily  compels 
the  remembrance  of  a  subsequent  and  too  prolonged  period 
of  decayed  fortunes.  But  I  must  allow  myself  to  say  a  few 
words  in  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  the  three  of  our  native 
contemporary  composers,  who  never  tire  in  the  endeavour  to 
reclaim  the  lost  ground.  For,  within  very  recent  years, 
much  has  been  achieved  which  has  been  helpful  towards  the 
recapture  of  the  position,  towards  the  recovery  of  the  old- 
time  renown.  That  “artist  corps”  may  perhaps  not  be  a 
very  numerous  company,  and  besides  it  is  without  doubt,  in 
the  words  of  a  popular  lyrical  humorist,  a  somewhat  “nerv¬ 
ous,  shy,  low-spoken  ”  little  band,  which  is  content  to  wait 
and  work  incessantly  in  the  service  of  its  national  music. 
Generous  in  acknowledgment  of  the  efforts  of  all  who  assist 
its  onward  progress,  it  has  already  done  much,  can  and  will 
do  more.  I  said  advisedly  “national  music”  because  its 
members,  hailing  as  they  do  from  all  the  subdivisions  of  this 
country,  have  so  many  widely  differing  musical  characteris¬ 
tics  by  birthright,  that  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  even 
for  the  most  modest  among  them— and  this  virtue  still 
attaches  to  some,  I  should  say,  to  all,  of  them— to  build 
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great  hopes  of  a  definitely  distinct  British  music,  such  as 
you,  Sir  John  [Millais],  doubtless  had  in  your  mind  when 
you  honoured  our  art  by  proposing  this  toast ;  such  as  our 
very  best  painters  would  willingly  hail  and  acknowledge  ;  such 
as  your  own  Academy  would  welcome  in  that  genial  manner 
which  for  many  years  past  it  has  so  generously  taught  us  to 
expect.  [Cheers.] 
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"THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES" 

[Speech  delivered  at  a  Conversazione  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Birmingham  Polytechnic  Institution,  February  28,  1844,  at 
which  Dickens  presided.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — You  will  think  it  very  unwise,  or 
very  self-denying  in  me,  in  such  an  assembly,  in  such  a  splendid 
scene,  and  after  such  a  welcome,  to  congratulate  myself  on 
having  nothing  new  to  say  to  you ;  but  I  do  so,  notwith¬ 
standing.  To  say  nothing  of  places  nearer  home,  I  had  the 
honour  of  attending  at  Manchester,  shortly  before  Christmas, 
and  at  Liverpool,  only  the  night  before  last,  for  a  purpose 
similar  to  that  which  brings  you  together  this  evening ;  and 
looking  down  a  short  perspective  of  similar  engagements,  I 
feel  gratification  at  the  thought  that  I  shall  very  soon  have 
nothing  at  all  to  say ;  in  which  case,  I  shall  be  content  to 
stake  my  reputation,  like  the  Spectator  of  Addison,  and  that 
other  great  periodical  speaker,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  my  powers  of  listening. 

This  feeling,  and  the  earnest  reception  I  have  met  with, 
are  not  the  only  reasons  why  I  feel  a  genuine,  cordial,  and 
peculiar  interest  in  this  night’s  proceedings.  The  Polytechnic 
Institution  of  Birmingham  is  in  its  infancy — struggling  into 
life  under  all  those  adverse  and  disadvantageous  circumstances 
which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  naturally  beset  all  infancy ; 
but  I  would  much  rather  connect  myself  with  it  now,  however 
humble,  in  its  days  of  difficulty  and  of  danger,  than  look  back 
on  its  origin  when  it  may  have  become  strong,  and  rich,  and 
powerful.  I  should  prefer  an  intimate  association  with  it 
now,  in  its  early  days  and  apparent  struggles,  to  becoming  its 
advocate  and  acquaintance,  its  fair-weather  friend,  in  its  high 
and  palmy  days.  I  would  rather  be  able  to  say  I  knew  it  in 
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its  swaddling-clothes,  than  in  maturer  age.  Its  two  elder 
brothers  have  grown  old  and  died  :  their  chests  were  weak— 
about  their  cradles  nurses  shook  their  heads,  and  gossips 
groaned  ;  but  the  present  institution  shot  up,  amidst  the  ruin 
of  those  which  have  fallen,  with  an  indomitable  constitution, 
with  vigorous  and  with  steady  pulse  ;  temperate,  wise,  and  of 
good  repute  ;  and  by  perseverance  it  has  become  a  very  giant. 
Birmingham  is,  in  my  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  most  men, 
associated  with  many  giants  ;  and  I  no  more  believe  that  this 
young  institution  will  turn  out  sickly,  dwarfish,  or  of  stunted 
growth,  than  I  do  that  when  the  glass-slipper  of  my  chairman¬ 
ship  shall  fall  off,  and  the  clock  strike  twelve  to-night,  this  hall 
will  be  turned  into  a  pumpkin. 

I  found  that  strong  belief  upon  the  splendid  array  of  grace 
and  beauty  by  which  I  am  surrounded,  and  which,  if  it  only 
had  one-hundredth  part  of  the  effect  upon  others  it  has  upon 
me,  could  do  anything  it  pleased  with  anything  and  anybody. 
I  found  my  strong  conviction,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the 
public  spirit  of  the  town  of  Birmingham — upon  the  name  and 
fame  of  its  capitalists  and  working  men ;  upon  the  greatness 
and  importance  of  its  merchants  and  manufacturers  ;  upon  its 
inventions,  which  are  constantly  in  progress ;  upon  the  skill 
and  intelligence  of  its  artisans,  which  are  daily  developed ;  and 
the  increasing  knowledge  of  all  portions  of  the  community. 
All  these  reasons  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  your  institution 
will  advance — that  it  will  and  must  progress,  and  that  you 
will  not  be  content  with  lingering  leagues  behind. 

I  have  another  peculiar  ground  of  satisfaction  in  connexion 
with  the  object  of  this  assembly  ;  and  it  is,  that  the  resolutions 
about  to  be  proposed  do  not  contain  in  themselves  anything 
of  a  sectarian  or  class  nature  ;  that  they  do  not  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  any  one  single  institution,  but  assert  the  great  and 
omnipotent  principles  of  comprehensive  education  everywhere 
and  under  every  circumstance.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I 
concur,  heart  and  hand,  in  those  principles,  and  will  do  all  in 
my  power  for  their  advancement ;  for  I  hold,  in  accordance 
with  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  I  possess,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  fabric  of  society  to  go  on  day  after  day,  and  year 
after  year,  from  father  to  son,  and  from  grandfather  to  grand¬ 
son,  punishing  men  for  not  engaging  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue  and 
for  the  practice  of  crime,  without  showing  them  what  virtue 
is,  and  where  it  best  can  be  found — in  justice,  religion,  and 
truth.  The  only  reason  that  can  possibly  be  adduced  against 
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it  is  one  founded  on  fiction — namely,  the  case  where  an  ob¬ 
durate  old  geni,  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  was  bound  upon  taking 
the  life  of  a  merchant,  because  he  had  struck  out  the  eye  of 
his  invisible  son.  I  recollect,  likewise,  a  tale  in  the  same 
book  of  charming  fancies,  which  I  consider  not  inappropriate  : 
it  is  a  case  where  a  powerful  spirit  has  been  imprisoned  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  in  a  casket  with  a  leaden  cover,  and  the 
seal  of  Solomon  upon  it ;  there  he  had  lain  neglected  for  many 
centuries,  and  during  that  period  had  made  many  different 
vows :  at  first,  that  he  would  reward  magnificently  those  who 
should  release  him  ;  and  at  last,  that  he  would  destroy  them. 

Now,  there  is  a  spirit  of  great  power — the  Spirit  of  Ig¬ 
norance — which  is  shut  up  in  a  vessel  of  leaden  composition, 
and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  many,  many  Solomons,  and  which 
is  effectually  in  the  same  position :  release  it  in  time,  and  it 
will  bless,  restore,  and  reanimate  society ;  but  let  it  lie  under 
the  rolling  waves  of  years,  and  its  blind  revenge  is  sure  to  lead 
to  certain  destruction.  That  there  are  classes  which,  if  rightly 
treated,  constitute  strength,  and  if  wrongly,  weakness,  I  hold 
it  impossible  to  deny — by  these  classes  I  mean  industrious, 
intelligent,  and  honourably  independent  men,  in  whom  the 
higher  classes  of  Birmingham  are  especially  interested,  and 
bound  to  afford  them  the  means  of  instruction  and  improve¬ 
ment,  and  to  ameliorate  their  mental  and  moral  condition. 

Far  be  it  from  me  (and  I  wish  to  be  most  particularly 
understood)  to  attempt  to  depreciate  the  excellent  Church 
Instruction  Societies,  or  the  worthy,  sincere,  and  temperate 
zeal  of  those  reverend  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  usually 
conducted ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  they  have  done, 
and  are  doing,  much  good,  and  are  deserving  of  high  praise ; 
but  I  hope  that,  without  offence,  in  a  community  such  as 
Birmingham,  there  are  other  objects  not  unworthy  in  the 
sight  of  heaven,  and  objects  of  recognized  utility  which  are 
worthy  of  support — principles  which  are  practised  in  word 
and  deed  in  Polytechnic  Institutions — principles  for  the 
diffusion  of  which  honest  men  of  all  degrees  and  of  every  creed 
might  associate  together,  on  an  independent  footing  and  on 
neutral  ground,  and  at  a  small  expense,  for  the  better  under¬ 
standing  and  the  greater  consideration  of  each  other,  and 
for  the  better  cultivation  of  the  happiness  of  all ;  for  it  surely 
cannot  be  allowed  that  those  who  labour  day  by  day,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  machinery,  shall  be  permitted  to  degenerate  into 
machines  themselves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  assert 
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their  common  origin  from  their  Creator,  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  responsible  and  thinking  men.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  difference  in  the  main  with  respect  to  the  dangers  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  the  advantages  of  knowledge  between  those  who 
hold  different  opinions — for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  those 
who  are  most  distrustful  of  the  advantages  of  education,  are 
always  the  first  to  exclaim  against  the  results  of  ignorance. 

This  fact  was  pleasantly  illustrated  on  the  railway,  as  I 
came  here.  In  the  same  carriage  with  me  there  sat  an  ancient 
gentleman  (I  feel  no  delicacy  in  alluding  to  him,  for  I  know 
that  he  is  not  in  the  room,  having  got  out  far  short  of  Birming¬ 
ham),  who  expressed  himself  most  mournfully  as  to  the  ruinous 
effects  and  rapid  spread  of  railways,  and  was  most  pathetic 
upon  the  virtues  of  the  slow-going  old  stage  coaches.  Now  I, 
entertaining  some  little  lingering  kindness  for  the  road,  made 
shift  to  express  my  concurrence  with  the  old  gentleman’s  opinion 
without  any  great  compromise  of  principle.  Well,  we  got  on 
tolerably  comfortably  together,  and  when  the  engine,  with  a 
frightful  screech,  dived  into  some  dark  abyss,  like  some  strange 
aquatic  monster,  the  old  gentleman  said  it  would  never  do, 
and  I  agreed  with  him.  When  it  parted  from  each  successive 
station,  with  a  shock  and  a  shriek  as  if  it  had  had  a  double¬ 
tooth  drawn,  the  old  gentleman  shook  his  head,  and  I  shook 
mine.  When  he  burst  forth  against  such  new-fangled  notions, 
and  said  no  good  could  come  of  them,  I  did  not  contest  the 
point.  But  I  found  that  when  the  speed  of  the  engine  was 
abated,  or  there  was  a  prolonged  stay  at  any  station,  up  the 
old  gentleman  was  at  arms,  and  his  watch  was  instantly  out 
of  his  pocket,  denouncing  the  slowness  of  our  progress.  Now, 
I  could  not  help  comparing  this  old  gentleman  to  that  in¬ 
genious  class  of  persons  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
declaiming  against  the  vices  and  crimes  of  society,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  the  first  and  foremost  to  assert  that  vice  and 
crime  have  not  their  common  origin  in  ignorance  and  dis¬ 
content. 

The  good  work,  however,  in  spite  of  all  political  and  party 
differences,  has  been  well  begun  ;  we  are  all  interested  in  it ; 
it  is  advancing,  and  cannot  be  stopped  by  any  opposition, 
although  it  may  be  retarded  in  this  place  or  in  that,  by  the 
indifference  of  the  middle  classes,  with  whom  its  successful 
progress  chiefly  rests.  Of  this  success  I  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt ;  for  whenever  the  working  classes  have  enjoyed  an 
opportunity  of  effectually  rebutting  accusations  which  false- 
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hood  or  thoughtlessness  have  brought  against  them,  they 
always  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  show  themselves  in  their 
true  characters  ;  and  it  was  this  which  made  the  damage  done 
to  a  single  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  of  London,  by  some 
poor  lunatic  or  cripple,  a  mere  matter  of  newspaper  notoriety 
and  wonder  for  some  few  days.  This,  then,  establishes  a  fact 
evident  to  the  meanest  comprehension — that  any  given  number 
of  thousands  of  individuals,  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life  in 
this  country,  can  pass  through  the  national  galleries  or  museums 
in  seasons  of  holiday-making,  without  damaging,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  those  choice  and  valuable  collections.  I  do 
not  myself  believe  that  the  working  classes  ever  were  the 
wanton  or  mischievous  persons  they  were  so  often  and  so  long 
represented  to  be ;  but  I  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
some  men  take  it  into  their  heads  to  lay  it  down  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  without  being  particular  about  the  premises  ;  and  that 
the  idle  and  the  prejudiced,  not  wishing  to  have  the  trouble  of 
forming  opinions  for  themselves,  take  it  for  granted — until 
the  people  have  an  opportunity  of  disproving  the  stigma  and 
vindicating  themselves  before  the  world. 

Now  this  assertion  is  well  illustrated  by  what  occurred 
respecting  an  equestrian  statue  in  the  metropolis,  with  respect 
to  which  a  legend  existed  that  the  sculptor  hanged  himself, 
because  he  had  neglected  to  put  a  girth  to  the  horse.  This 
story  was  currently  believed  for  many  years,  until  it  was 
inspected  for  altogether  a  different  purpose,  and  it  was  found 
to  have  had  a  girth  all  the  time. 

But  surely  if,  as  is  stated,  the  people  are  ill-disposed  and 
mischievous,  that  is  the  best  reason  that  can  be  offered  for 
teaching  them  better ;  and  if  they  are  not,  surely  that  is  a 
reason  for  giving  them  every  opportunity  of  vindicating  their 
injured  reputation ;  and  no  better  opportunity  could  possibly 
be  afforded  than  that  of  associating  together  voluntarily  for 
such  high  purposes  as  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Birmingham  Polytechnic  Institution.  In 
any  case — nay,  in  every  case — if  we  would  reward  honesty, 
if  we  would  hold  out  encouragement  to  good,  if  we  would 
eradicate  that  which  is  evil  or  correct  that  which  is  bad,  educa¬ 
tion — comprehensive,  liberal  education — is  the  one  thing 
needful,  and  the  only  effective  end.  If  I  might  apply  to  my 
purpose  and  turn  into  plain  prose  some  words  of  Hamlet — 
not  with  reference  to  any  government  or  party  (for  party 
being,  for  the  most  part,  an  irrational  sort  of  thing,  has  n<? 
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connexion  with  the  object  we  have  In  view) — if  I  might  apply 
those  words  to  education  as  Hamlet  applied  them  to  the  skull 
of  Yorick,  I  would  say,  “Now  hie  thee  to  the  council-chamber, 
and  tell  them,  though  they  lay  it  on  in  sounding  thoughts  and 
learned  words  an  inch  thick,  to  this  complexion  they  must 
come  at  last.” 


JUDGE  HENRY  C.  CALDWELL 


A  BLEND  OF  CAVALIER  AND  PURITAN 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  eleventh  annual  dinner  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  St.  Louis,  December  21,  1895.] 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — An  after-dinner 
speech  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  skirt-dancing  that  I  know  nothing 
about.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  I  will  take  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  add  that  I  don’t  know  anything  about  any  kind  of 
skirt-dancing. 

You  are  a  curious  people  up  here.  You  are  never  satisfied 
to  eat  your  dinner  in  peace  and  give  it  a  chance  to  digest. 
With  the  fact  fully  established  by  medical  science  that  dull, 
leaden  after-dinner  speeches  stop  the  process  of  digestion  in 
those  compelled  to  listen  and  are  the  source  of  most  of  the 
dyspepsia,  apoplexy,  and  paralysis  that  affect  the  country, 
you  still  go  right  along  inviting  these  deadly  maladies.  Where 
I  live  people  are  allowed  to  eat  their  dinners  in  peace  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  digest.  When  I  get  into  such  a  box  as  this, 
I  feel  like  the  Kentuckian.  There  is  a  mountain  region  in 
Kentucky  where  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  the  people  to  gather  at  the  county  seat  of  their  county  each 
Saturday  and  have  fist-fights.  This  was  an  amusement  wit¬ 
nessed  and  applauded  by  all,  including  the  peace  officers.  After 
the  construction  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Road,  which  ran 
through  one  of  these  counties,  one  of  the  old-time  fighters 
concluded  he  would  go  out  and  see  something  of  the  world. 
The  first  thing  he  did  when  he  got  to  Cincinnati  was  to  fill  up 
on  Cincinnati  whiskey,  take  a  position  on  the  sidewalk  and 
proceed  to  knock  down  every  passer-by  until  he  had  five  or  six 
prone  on  the  sidewalk.  The  minions  of  the  law  gathered 
around  him,  finally  succeeded  in  overpowering  him,  and  carried 
him  before  the  police  judge,  who  said :  “  Sixty  days  and  one 
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hundred  dollars.”  From  the  police  court  he  was  taken  to 
the  jail.  He  immediately  sent  for  a  lawyer.  When  his  lawyer 
came  he  told  him  what  he  had  been  doing,  and  begged  to  know 
what  on  earth  they  had  put  him  in  jail  for.  The  lawyer  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  that  it  was  for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  that  it  was 
for  fighting,  whereat  the  Kentuckian  was  profoundly  as¬ 
tonished,  and  said  to  his  lawyer  :  “  Mr.  Lawyer,  for  God’s  sake 
get  me  out  of  here  so  I  can  go  back  to  Kentucky,  where  I  can 
fight  in  peace.”  [Laughter.] 

When  I  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these  despots  called 
toast-masters,  I  feel  like  the  old  darkey  down  in  Arkansas 
who  had  lost  four  wives.  After  he  had  lost  the  fourth  his 
pastor  called  on  him  and  asked  him  how  he  felt,  to  which  he 
responded:  "  Well,  Brother  Johnson,  I  feel  like  I  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  all-wise  and  unscrupulous  Providence.” 

I  have  no  business  here,  anyway.  I  am  not  a  New  Eng¬ 
lander,  but  very  far  removed  from  them.  Norse  on  one  side 
and  Scotch  on  the  other,  the  reason  that  I  am  a  dead  failure 
at  the  intellectual  skirt-dancing  is  apparent.  The  Norse  in  me 
is  too  stupid  to  make  that  kind  of  a  speech,  and  the  Scotch  is 
too  religious.  I  never  was  in  New  England  but  once  in  my 
life,  and  then  I  got  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  Boston  and  had 
to  give  a  man  a  dollar  to  take  me  to  my  hotel,  and  I  was  not 
drunk  either.  I  had  not  forgotten  the  name  of  my  hotel, 
however,  and  I  was  that  much  better  off  than  the  Colonel  from 
Missouri  who  forgot  the  name  of  the  suburb  near  Boston  he 
wanted  to  go  to.  He  said  to  the  hotel-clerk  :  “It  runs  in  my 
head — its  name  is  something  like  Whiskey  Straight,  though 
that  is  not  it  exactly.”  “Oh,”  said  the  clerk,  “I  know; 
you  mean  Jamaica  Plain.”  “  Yes,”  said  the  Missouri  Colonel, 
and  immediately  ordered  two  whiskey  straights.  [Laughter.] 

The  ancestors  of  you  New  Englanders  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower,  and  you  seem  to  be  very  proud  of  the  fact,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  the  ancestors  of  a  good  many  people 
of  my  native  State  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  yours,  for  they 
didn’t  have  to  come  over  at  all.  They  were  always  here. 
As  compared  to  the  ancestors  of  Pocahontas,  your  ancestors 
are  mere  carpet-baggers. 

Undoubtedly  the  Puritan  was  a  grand  man.  He  was  a 
Christian  as  he  understood  Christianity.  Religion  was  a 
very  solemn  thing  with  him.  He  believed  that  much  feel¬ 
ing  was  synonymous  with  sin.  Among  scenes  of  pleasure 
there  was  no  joy  in  his  smile,  and  ip  the  contests  of  ambition 
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there  was  no  quicker  beat  to  his  pulse.  He  rather  endured 
than  enjoyed  life.  His  religion  was  so  solemn  that  singing, 
except  when  out  of  tune,  was  a  sin,  and  dancing  a  device  of 
the  devil.  A  tuning  fork  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  musical 
instrument  he  could  tolerate.  He  was  infected  with  that  curious 
and  almost  incurable  infirmity,  infallibility.  He  was  sure  of 
his  creed,  and  a  man  who  is  sure  of  his  creed  is  sure  of  his  own 
infallibility.  The  consciousness  of  his  infallibility  gave  him 
splendid  moral  courage,  which  is  the  only  kind  of  courage  that 
elevates  our  character.  He  had,  in  a  word,  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  This  splendid  moral  courage,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
is  not  characteristic  of  all  his  descendants.  We  have  the 
humiliating  spectacle  to-day  of  a  great,  rotund  New  Englander 
frightened  into  silence,  and  bowing  to  the  storm  like  a  Reed, 
and  all  because  the  cloud  has  a  silver  lining. 

The  New  Englander  of  to-day  is  much  more  tolerant  than 
his  ancestors.  He  has  learned  that  there  is  more  good  in 
bad  men  and  more  bad  in  good  men  than  his  Puritan  ancestors 
dreamed  there  was.  But  while  the  Puritan  thought  a  great 
deal  about  the  next  world,  he  did  not  lose  interest  in  this.  He 
was  frugal  and  thrifty  and  never  mistook  his  capital  for  his 
income.  When  his  conscience  pricked  him  for  owning  slaves, 
he  quietly  unloaded  them  on  the  Virginia  tobacco  planters  and 
immediately  organized  an  abolition  society  to  set  them  free, 
expiating  the  sin  of  trafficking  in  slaves  himself  by  freeing  the 
slaves  of  others.  [Laughter.] 

He  worked  zealously  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  He 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  mingling  business  with  his  missionary 
work,  and  when  he  sent  a  ship-load  of  5,000  casks  of  New 
England  rum  to  the  heathen  Africans,  he  sent  on  the  same 
vessel  a  missionary,  and  the  world  has  wondered  ever  since 
what  the  heathen  people  with  5,000  casks  of  New  England 
rum  wanted  with  so  much  missionary.  Though  possessed 
of  splendid  physical  courage,  he  preferred  to  carry  his  point 
rather  by  force  of  logic  than  by  force  of  arms.  He  would  tell 
the  truth  regardless  of  consequences.  “  I  called  him  a  liar," 
said  one  of  them,  "  and  he  knocked  me  down.  I  am  not  the 
first  man  who  has  been  knocked  down  for  telling  the  truth," 
and  he  rejoiced  at  having  suffered  for  truth’s  sake.  But  his 
descendants,  like  the  Chinaman,  have  become  a  little  more 
civilized,  and  it  is  not  perfectly  safe  any  more  to  knock  one 
of  them  down  or  call  him  a  liar. 

Their  present  idea  of  civilization  resembles  somewhat  that 
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of  the  Colorado  miner.  An  American  citizen  who  believed 
every  man  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased,  with  the  proviso 
that  every  man  did  not  include  a  negro  or  a  Chinaman,  jumped 
a  Chinaman’s  mining  claim,  and  was  swiftly  and  scientifically 
shot  by  the  Chinaman.  The  miner’s  friends  gathered  around 
his  dead  body  and  inspected  the  location  of  the  wound,  which 
was  in  a  vital  spot  and  produced  by  a  big  bullet,  and  then 
one  of  them  remarked  sadly,  “  Boys,  them  damn  Mongolians 
is  becoming  civilized.”  [Laughter.] 

He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  essential  prerequisite  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  either  in  Church  or  State.  He  had  no  religious  or 
political  idols.  He  worshipped  God  alone  and  esteemed  men 
according  to  their  virtue.  With  him  all  nobility  was  based 
on  virtue.  He  proclaimed  that  the  nobility  based  on  riches 
or  heredity  was  spurious,  no  matter  what  antiquity  it  might 
boast.  A  republican  form  of  government  both  in  Church  and 
State  was  the  necessary  outgrowth  of  such  beliefs.  A  cynic  has 
said  of  him  that  he  was  entitled  to  little  credit  for  his  virtues, 
because  he  had  neither  money  enough  to  be  extravagant  nor 
leisure  enough  to  be  dissipated.  His  poverty  preserved  him 
from  vice.  Well !  if  poverty  were  a  test  of  virtue,  or  the  only 
restraint  upon  vice  in  these  days,  very  few  of  his  descendants 
would  be  able  to  get  through  the  eye  of  that  needle.  In  fair¬ 
ness,  it  must  be  said  for  his  descendants  that,  as  rich  as  they 
are,  they  are  measurably  free  from  the  polished  vices  that  spring 
from  wealth  and  luxury. 

He  believed  in  the  providence  of  God,  and  his  faith  gave 
him  splendid  courage.  A  minister  esteemed  it  his  religious 
duty  to  visit  an  extreme  frontier  settlement  to  preach.  To 
reach  that  settlement  he  had  to  pass  through  a  wilderness 
infested  with  hostile  Indians.  When  about  to  start  on  one 
of  these  journeys,  he  took  his  rifle  from  its  rack  and  was  about 
to  depart  with  it  on  his  shoulder,  when  his  good  wife  said  to 
him  :  “  My  dear  husband,  why  do  you  carry  that  great  heavy 
rifle  on  these  long  journeys  ?  Don’t  you  know  that  the  time 
and  manner  of  your  taking  off  has  been  decreed  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  and  that  rifle  cannot  vary  the  decree  one 
hair’s  breadth  ?  ”  “  That  is  true,  my  dear  wife,  and  I  don’t 

take  my  rifle  to  vary,  but  to  execute  the  decree.  What  if  I 
should  meet  an  Indian  whose  time  had  come  according  to  the 
decree  and  I  didn’t  have  my  rifle?  ”  [Laughter.]  And  the 
pious  woman  acknowledged  her  short-sightedness. 
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He  had  the  merit  to  conceive  and  the  courage  to  execute 
grand  things,  but  he  did  everything  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  credit.  He  never  was  troubled  on  this 
score  with  the  doubts  that  beset  the  old  darkey  in  my  State. 
An  old  coloured  woman  who  was  teaching  her  grandchildren 
the  Catechism  wound  up  with  the  statement,  “  Yes,  and  de 
Lawd  freed  your  grand-daddy  and  your  grand-mammy.’' 
“  What  for  you  tellin’  them  children  dat  for  ?  ”  said  the  old 
man,  who  sat  in  the  corner  smoking  his  pipe.  “  The  Lawd 
never  done  no  such  thing.  ’Twas  the  Union  soldiers  freed  us, 
’cause  I  done  seed  ’em  do  it  with  my  own  eyes.”  “  Well,” 
said  the  old  woman,  “  I  reckon  the  Lawd  hoped  ’em  do  it.” 
The  old  man  responded,  “  Well,  maybe  the  Lawd  hoped  ’em 
some,  but  he  never  done  it  by  hisself.  He  done  been  tryin’ 
to  do  it  by  hisself  for  a  long  time  and  couldn’t.”  [Laughter.] 

If  the  sermons  of  their  preachers  are  not  as  effective  as 
formerly  that  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  writing  their  sermons.  "  New  England 
ministers,”  said  an  old  Methodist  minister  of  my  acquaintance, 
"  have  lost  all  their  power  since  they  fell  into  this  habit.” 
Said  he,  “  The  devil,  knowing  what  a  minister  who  writes  his 
sermon  is  going  to  say,  has  the  whole  week  in  which  to  thwart 
and  counteract  its  goodeffect  upon  his  hearers,  but  the  Methodist 
minister  steps  into  the  pulpit  trusting  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment,  and  the  devil  himself  don’t  know  what  he  is  going 
to  say  until  after  he  has  said  it.”  [Laughter.] 

These  carpet-bag  ancestors  of  yours  having  sent  the  Indians 
to  their  happy  hunting  grounds  above,  and  having  possessed 
themselves  of  all  their  lands,  and  taken  possession  of  all  the 
cod-fish  in  the  sea,  hastened  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters 
out  to  take  possession  of  the  balance  of  the  country.  This 
process  has  gone  on  until  I  am  told  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  enough  of  the  old  stock  left  in  New  England  for  seed. 
Never  backward  about  coming  forward  to  accept  a  good  thing, 
they  are  to-day  the  governors,  senators,  members  of  Congress, 
preachers,  and  teachers  of  the  land.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
out  of  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  of  your  honoured  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  not  wishing  to  be  personal  or  too  pointed  in  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  have,  as  you  have  doubtless  observed,  refrained  from 
saying,  and  I  will  not  now  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  these 
same  New  Englanders  sit  in  the  judgment  seats  of  the  State 
and  Nation,  and  where  the  judgeships  are  not  filled  by  New 
Englanders,  they  are  filled  by  their  first  cousins,  New  Yorkers. 
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The  only  dangerous  competitors  in  the  office-holding  line  that 
these  New  Englanders  have  are  the  Irish.  There  is  small 
chance  in  this  country  for  one  not  born  in  New  England  or 
Ireland.  It  is  only  by  chance  or  mischance  that  a  man  born 
anywhere  else  ever  gets  an  office.  The  truth  is  there  is  a  much 
better  mode  of  settling  the  Venezuelan  trouble  than  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Cleveland.  Send  a  ship-load  of  New  Eng¬ 
landers  to  that  country,  and  in  a  year  or  two  neither  Venezuela 
nor  England  will  have  enough  left  in  that  country  to  fight 
over.  [Laughter.] 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  difference  between  your  ancestors 
and  mine  is  this :  Mine  left  their  native  country  for  their 
country’s  good,  and  yours  left  their  native  country  much  to 
its  delight  for  their  own  good.  [Laughter.]  Mine  left  to 
come  to  a  country  where  they  could  "  swear,  chew  tobacco,  and 
larrup  niggers,"  and  yours  left  to  come  to  a  country  where 
they  could  pray  as  they  pleased  and  make  everybody  else 
pray  as  they  did. 

To  conclude,  New  England  had  her  Warrens  and  her 
Adamses,  and  Virginia  had  her  Washingtons  and  her  Jeff ersons. 
Each  had  his  excellences  and  probably  his  weaknesses,  but 
now  that  they  are  blended  into  one  harmonious  whole,  what  a 
splendid  mosaic  they  make  !  The  Cavalier  learned  much  that 
was  good  from  the  Puritan,  and  the  Puritan  learned  something 
from  the  Cavalier,  and  they  have  so  mingled  together  that 
to-day  there  remains  neither  Cavalier  nor  Puritan,  but  in 
their  stead  the  broad-gauge,  brave,  and  patriotic  American. 
[Applause.] 
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IRELAND’S  INTEREST  IN  FREE  TRADE 

[An  Address  delivered  April  1909,  at  Plunkett  House, 

Merrion  Square,  Dublin.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — It  was  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  received  the  invitation  of  the  Plunkett  House  to  come 
and  speak  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade  for  Ireland,  for  as 
most  of  you  will  agree,  Ireland  has  hitherto  been  rather  over¬ 
looked  in  the  fiscal  controversy.  We,  in  England,  argue  the 
question  very  seriously  at  times — but  from  our  own  point 
of  view — while  you  have,  perhaps  wisely,  given  the  question 
the  go-by.  But  you  cannot  always  give  it  the  go-by,  for 
Great  Britain  cannot  change  her  fiscal  system  without  affect¬ 
ing  Ireland ;  and  therefore,  sooner  or  later,  Ireland  must 
consider  the  problem. 

I  believe  that  the  common  view  in  Ireland  is  that  England 
has  profited  by  Free  Trade,  and  that  Ireland  has  lost  by  it. 
I  hold  that  view  to  be  absolutely  unsound.  What  is  true 
is  this :  that  England  in  a  former  period — in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries — used  her  power  to  destroy  Irish 
industries.  That  is  a  fact  which  no  Englishman  can  deny, 
and  of  which  every  Englishman  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Take 
the  first  and  most  important  of  Irish  industries,  then  as  now 
— the  cattle  industry.  The  importation  of  Irish  cattle  into 
England  was  prohibited,  at  the  request  of  English  landlords, 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1663,  which  was  humorously 
styled  “  An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Trade.”  A  few 
years  later  an  Act  was  passed  declaring  that  the  importation 
of  Irish  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep  into  England  was  a  public 
nuisance.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  was  that  Irishmen, 
being  unable  to  export  cattle  or  sheep,  turned  their  attention 
to  the  exportation  of  wool.  That  again  aroused  English 
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jealousy,  and  a  few  years  later  the  importation  of  Irish  woollens 
into  England  was  forbidden  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
subsequently  by  the  English  Parliament  in  1698. 

The  interesting  point  here  is  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
woollen  trade  was  almost  simultaneous  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  linen  trade  in  Ireland.  England  then  had  no  linen 
industry,  and  did  not  object  to  Ireland  adopting  that  industry 
if  she  would  abandon  woollens. 

Later  on,  we  find  that  the  Irish  shipping  industry  was 
severely  hit  by  an  Act  excluding  Irish  shipping  from  the 
foreign  trade.  The  glass  industry,  the  silk  and  glove  in¬ 
dustries  were  also  penalized.  The  brewing  industry  again 
was  attacked,  not  on  temperance  grounds,  but  because  of 
competition  with  English  beers. 

But  I  would  ask  Irishmen  to  remember  that  all  this  legis¬ 
lation  was  not  the  work  of  Free  Trade  England,  but  of  Pro¬ 
tectionist  England.  The  numerous  Acts  I  have  referred  to 
were  in  defiance  of  Free  Trade  policy  and  principles ;  they 
were  the  natural  outcome  of  a  Protectionist  policy.  The 
essence  of  the  Protectionist  policy  is  to  use  the  power  of  the 
State  to  suppress  the  competition  of  successful  rivals ;  and  I 
am  quite  certain  that  if  ever  we  have  Protection  again  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  spirit  which  led  England  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  destroy  Irish  industries 
will  be  revived.  The  continuance  of  the  policy  of  suppression 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  rendered  impossible  by  the 
American  War  and  by  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Volunteers. 
Ireland,  seeing  England’s  difficulty,  grasped  the  opportunity 
to  demand  Free  Trade.  In  1779,  Grattan  moved  a  resolution 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  declaring  that:  “It  is  by  no  tem¬ 
porary  expedient,  but  by  Free  Trade  alone  that  this  nation 
is  now  to  be  saved  from  impending  ruin.”  This  declaration 
was  emphasized  by  the  Volunteers,  who  paraded  with  two 
field  pieces  bearing  the  legend,  “Free  Trade,  or  this,”  on  their 
muzzles. 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  phrase  “Free  Trade”  as 
then  used  did  not  mean  freedom  from  import  duties,  but 
freedom  for  Irishmen  to  export  their  produce  where  they  chose, 
and  especially  freedom  to  trade  direct  with  the  English  Planta¬ 
tions,  as  the  Colonies  were  then  called.  The  English  manu¬ 
facturers  strongly  objected  to  this  last  point.  They  said 
that  Ireland  would  be  getting  all  the  benefit  of  the  British 
Empire  and  that  England  would  be  bearing  the  whole  '“ost 
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of  Imperial  defence.  Pitt  attempted  to  strike  a  bargain 
between  these  opposing  forces,  on  the  basis  that  Ireland  in 
return  for  Free  Trade  to  the  Colonies  should  make  a  further 
contribution  to  the  British  Exchequer.  But  this  proposal 
was  not  welcomed  by  either  party.  Then  it  was  that  sprang 
up  the  demand  for  the  Union  in  order  to  bring  Ireland  under 
the  same  fiscal  system  with  England,  and  to  compel  her  to  pay 
for  the  advantages  she  would  derive  from  liberty  to  trade  with 
the  British  possessions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  between  1780  and  1800  Ireland 
was  a  more  Free  Trade  country,  in  the  modern  sense,  than 
England.  Import  duties  in  Ireland  were  relatively  low 
in  comparison  with  those  in  England,  and  doubtless  this 
had  much  to  do  with  Ireland’s  rapid  industrial  progress  during 
that  period.  After  the  Union  there  was  a  levelling  up  of 
the  Irish  duties,  until  the  year  1823,  when  the  two  Exchequers 
were  united.  From  1823  to  1846  Ireland  was  in  an  excep¬ 
tionally  favourable  position.  She  enjoyed  complete  protection 
in  the  British  markets,  and  being  then — as  she  is  still — an 
agricultural  country,  the  position  was  of  enormous  advantage 
to  her.  It  naturally  led  to  a  great  extension  of  corn  growing. 
But  did  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  profit 
by  this  protection  which  Ireland  enjoyed  at  the  cost  of 
England  ?  Two  years  before  the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished, 
O’Connell,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  London  in  1844,  denouncing 
the  tax  on  corn,  said  : 

“If  the  Corn  Law  was  of  any  use  anywhere  it  would  be 
valuable  in  Ireland,  which  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country. 
If  that  enactment  raised  wages  anywhere  it  would  do  so  in 
a  country  purely  agricultural.  But  are  wages  raised  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  consequence  of  its  existence  ?  Oh  no,  for  unhappily 
you  can  get  men  to  work  there  for  4 d.  a  day.  The  labourer 
thinks  he  is  a  bountiful  benefactor  who  pays  him  6 d.  a  day, 
and  he  feels  supremely  blessed  if  he  gets  8 d.  a  day.  What 
is  worse,  there  is  very  little  employment  even  at  these  rates. 
The  real  meaning  of  Protection,  therefore,  is  robbery — rob¬ 
bery  of  the  poor  by  the  rich.’’ 

As  everybody  knows,  the  final  cause  which  led  to  the 
decision  of  the  British  Government  to  abolish  the  Corn  Laws 
was  the  starvation  of  Ireland.  In  the  interval  since  then, 
has  Ireland  gained  nothing?  She  has  lost  by  the  adoption 
of  Free  Trade  that  special  advantage  which  her  agriculturists 
were  then  enjoying;  and  how  limited  that  advantage  was 
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is  shown  by  the  statement  of  O’Connell.  Since  then  there 
has  been  an  immense  increase  in  the  standard  of  comfort 
in  Ireland. 

You  may  reply  that  there  are  fewer  people  in  Ireland  than 
there  were  fifty  years  ago.  That  statement  is  true,  but  incon¬ 
clusive.  In  every  country  the  rural  population  is  relatively 
declining.  The  cry  is  everywhere,  “Back  to  the  land’’; 
but  the  people  will  not  go  back.  In  France — a  highly  pro¬ 
tected  country — the  rural  population  is  declining,  and  the 
urban  population  is  growing.  Even  in  Germany  the  agri¬ 
cultural  population  is  increasing  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  while 
the  urban  population  is  increasing  rapidly.  It  is  the  same 
in  Eastern  Canada.  No  corn  duties  will  stay  the  move¬ 
ment  of  population  to  the  towns.  Ultimately,  the  decline 
of  the  rural  population  in  every  country  is  due  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  machinery  and  improved  methods  of 
cultivation,  so  that  fewer  hands  are  required  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  food.  No  old  country  can  greatly  increase  its 
population  unless  it  possesses  manufacturing  industries. 

In  Ireland  you  want  to  establish  manufactures,  and  you 
wish  to  set  up  protective  duties  to  help  you  to  do  so.  In 
effect,  wThat  you  ask  is  that  you  should  be  allowed  to  protect 
your  manufacturing  industries  against  English  competition, 
while,  simultaneously,  you  are  to  enjoy  the  liberty  to  export 
your  agricultural  produce  to  England,  there  to  be  protected 
against  the  competition  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  might 
be  profitable  to  Ireland,  because  Great  Britain  would  bear 
nearly  all  the  cost  of  the  arrangement.  But  I  think  Irishmen 
have  too  much  sense  of  fair  play  seriously  to  ask  for  such  a 
double  protection  at  England’s  expense,  and  too  much  political 
shrewdness  to  imagine  that  they  will  ever  get  it.  Will  the 
thirty-eight  millions  of  Great  Britain  allow  their  food  to  be 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  farmers,  and  simultaneously 
allow  their  manufactures  to  be  shut  out  of  Ireland  for  the 
benefit  of  Irish  manufacturers  ? 

Let  me  examine  this  problem  a  little  further.  We  can  look 
at  Ireland  either  as  an  isolated  fiscal  unit,  with  her  own  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  her  own  tariff,  responsible  to  herself  alone,  or  we 
can  look  at  Ireland  as  fiscally  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  two  positions  are  quite  distinct.  On  the  first  assumption 
the  most  important  fact  to  note  is  that  Ireland  is  a  small 
country,  and  therefore  must  have  relatively  a  large  external 
trade.  Surely  it  would  be  unwise  to  put  any  obstacles  in  the 
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way  of  that  trade.  You  will  see  better  what  I  mean  by  con¬ 
trasting  Ireland  with  the  United  States.  The  territory  of 
the  United  States  is  so  enormous  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
States  is  comparatively  unimportant,  and  consequently  as  long 
as  the  Americans  have  internal  Free  Trade  amongst  all  the 
States,  they  cannot  very  greatly  injure  themselves  by  putting 
barriers  in  the  way  of  their  external  trade.  Germany  is  in 
somewhat  a  similar  position.  Formerly  the  trade  of  Germany 
was  hampered  by  the  existence  of  a  number  of  petty  States. 
These  were  all  united  in  the  last  century,  and  for  more  than 
fifty  years  the  whole  of  that  huge  country  has  been  brought 
under  a  common  tariff.  The  same  process  of  amalgamation, 
the  same  extension  of  the  area  of  internal  Free  Trade,  has  been 
completed  in  Canada  and  Australia,  and  is  about  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  South  Africa. 

This  is  surely  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  practical  incon¬ 
venience  of  maintaining  small  isolated  fiscal  units.  We  will, 
nevertheless,  continue  to  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  Ireland  is  to  be  an  isolated  fiscal  unit,  and  then  the  question 
I  want  to  ask  you  is :  What,  under  these  conditions,  would 
you  protect  ?  I  have  often  asked  the  question  in  England 
and  have  never  got  an  answer.  Y ou  must  remember  that  you 
can  have  no  protection  for  any  commodity  without  increasing 
the  price  of  that  commodity  above  what  the  price  would  be 
if  there  were  no  protection.  I  admit  that  the  consumer 
might  not  pay  the  whole  of  any  duty  that  was  imposed.  When, 
for  example,  an  extra  duty  is  put  on  tea,  the  Indian  tea  planters 
may  temporarily  lower  their  prices  somewhat,  and  therefore 
bear  part  of  the  cost.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  the  long 
run,  if  you  increase  the  cost  of  producing  anything  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  have  to  bear  that  increased  cost.  We  need  not, 
however,  pause  over  this  theoretical  problem,  for  when  a  man 
is  asking  for  protection,  he  is  asking  for  an  increased  price — 
that  is  to  say,  for  an  increase  over  what  the  price  would  be 
if  there  were  no  protection.  This  increase,  whatever  it  may 
be,  must  be  borne  by  the  other  industries  of  the  country,  for 
they  provide  the  only  means  of  payment.  So  you  have  not 
only  to  ask  what  is  the  industry  your  protection  will  benefit, 
but  also  what  are  the  industries  that  your  protection  will  in¬ 
jure.  I  repeat,  what  the  Protectionist  asks  for  is  an  increase 
of  price  over  what  the  price  would  be  if  there  weie  no  pro¬ 
tection.  Unless  he  gets  that  he  gets  nothing.  Somebody 
has  got  to  pay  the  difference.  Remember  always  that  for 
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every  plus  there  must  be  a  minus.  People  are  only  Pro¬ 
tectionists  because  it  is  generally  easier  to  see  one  plus  than 
a  multitude  of  minuses. 

I  come  back  to  the  question :  What  will  you  protect  ? 
Will  you  protect  wheat  ?  The  climate  of  Ireland  is  not 
suitable  for  wheat  growing,  and  the  proof  of  that  lies  in  the 
very  small  amount  of  wheat,  in  comparison  with  other  crops, 
that  is  grown  in  Ireland.  In  1907  the  imports  of  wheat  were 
about  £6,500,000,  and  the  imports  of  oats  £61,000,  which 
clearly  demonstrates  that  there  is  a  natural  advantage  in 
growing  oats  in  Ireland  rather  than  wheat.  And  so  if  you  are 
going  to  grow  wheat  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  a  trumpery  duty  of 
25.  that  will  help  you ;  you  would  have  to  put  on  something 
like  20s.  a  quarter,  and  who  is  going  to  pay  that  duty  ?  Among 
the  consumers  of  wheat  are  peasant  farmers,  labourers,  artisans, 
and  the  small  shopkeepers,  none  of  whom  have  too  much  of  this 
world’s  goods.  Are  they  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  encourage 
artificial  wheat  growing  ? 

Again,  any  tax  which  gives  a  real  encouragement  to  wheat 
growing  will  have  the  effect  of  driving  the  poorer  people  of 
this  country  back  to  the  consumption  of  Indian  meal.  There¬ 
fore,  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  wheat  tax  you  will  have 
to  put  a  duty  on  maize,  with  the  result  that  not  only  the  food 
of  the  people,  but  also  the  food  of  the  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry 
will  be  taxed.  That  is  hardly  the  way  to  benefit  the  Irish 
export  industry  in  cattle,  butter,  bacon,  and  poultry. 

In  the  same  way,  if  you  have  protection  for  Irish  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  the  farmer  will  have  to  pay  more  for  his 
clothing,  furniture,  machinery,  and  everything  else  that  he 
uses.  That  will  be  a  very  serious  matter  to  him.  It  is  not 
as  if  the  Irish  farmer’s  business  were  a  home  industry,  so  that 
he  could  get  something  back  from  the  manufacturer  in  return 
for  what  he  gave.  The  Irish  farmer’s  business  is  an  export 
industry,  and  if  you  are  going  to  tax  him  for  everything  he  uses, 
you  will  make  it  very  much  more  difficult  for  him  to  compete 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Therefore,  I  hold  that  as  an 
isolated  fiscal  unit  Ireland  could  only  lose  by  Protection.  It 
would  hamper  the  freedom  of  her  citizens  in  seeking  the  best 
market  for  their  produce  and  for  their  labour.  Politically 
the  conception  of  a  fiscally  independent  Ireland  is  impossible 
of  attainment,  for  if  is  quite  certain  that  England  will  never 
permit  Ireland  to  set  up  tariffs  against  her.  That  would  be 
bringing  back  the  eighteenth-century  svstem  over  again, 
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and  England  being  the  stronger  would  take  care  that  her 
interests  should  predominate. 

Let  me,  however,  illustrate  my  various  propositions  a  little 
further.  Denmark  is  a  Free  Trade  country  so  far  as  agriculture 
is  concerned,  and  yet  she  is  a  serious  competitor  with  Ireland, 
and  a  more  serious  competitor  still  with  Sweden,  where  agri¬ 
culture  is  protected.  Incidentally  I  may  mention  that  some 
Protectionists  blame  the  Irish  people,  because  they  often  use 
American  bacon  instead  of  eating  the  bacon  that  is  produced 
in  their  own  country.  Why  not?  It  pays  the  Irish  farmer 
better  to  sell  his  high-class  bacon  to  England  and  to  buy  the 
cheaper  sort  for  his  own  comsumption.  That  is  a  process  that 
is  not  confined  to  Ireland.  Take  the  woollen  industry  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  There  the  women  who  work 
in  the  mills  dress  themselves  in  cloth  that  comes  from  Germany, 
while  the  more  valuable  cloth  that  they  make  is  sent  to 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  We  can  none  of  us  confine 
our  consumption  to  our  own  productions.  There  are  many 
gentlemen  here  listening  to  me  who  consume  other  people’s 
literature  as  well  as  producing  their  own ;  but  in  this  case 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  draw  a  comparison  between  what 
they  consume  and  what  they  produce,  for  to  do  so  would  be 
to  cast  a  reflection  either  upon  their  literary  talent  or  upon 
their  literary  taste. 

Another  point  which  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  is  the 
common  allegation  that  the  corn  mills  in  Ireland  have  been 
closed  because  of  Free  Trade.  That  is  a  delusion.  Irish 
country  mills  have  disappeared  because  of  the  introduction 
of  roller  machinery ;  and  the  same  thing  has  happened  all 
over  the  world.  Large  mills  with  steel  rollers  have  taken 
the  place  of  little  mills  with  stones,  and  therefore  the  mills 
have  gone  to  the  ports  where  they  can  obtain  large  supplies 
of  corn  from  foreign  and  colonial  sources.  The  wheat  is  sucked 
up  out  of  the  ship’s  hold  into  the  mill,  and  turned  into  flour 
by  machinery,  which  requires  only  one  or  two  men  to  attend  to  it. 
That  is  what  is  going  on  to-day,  and  whatever  protection  you 
have  you  will  never  get  the  little  mills  back  to  the  country. 
It  is  suggested  that  you  might  put  a  tax  on  flour  and  not  on 
wheat ;  but  what  would  there  be  to  prevent  the  Irish  millers 
from  combining  together  to  get  the  best  possible  price  out  of 
the  Irish  people  for  the  flour,  while  selling  the  offals  cheap 
to  Denmark  or  England  ?  The  worst  thing  you  could  do  would 
be  to  put  the  milling  trade  into  the  hands  of  a  small  number 
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of  men.  At  present,  if  the  Irish  millers  put  up  the  prices  the 
people  can  buy  their  flour  elsewhere. 

Take  any  illustration  you  choose  and  you  will  find  that 
Ireland  as  an  isolated  fiscal  unit  can  only  lose  by  a  system 
of  protection. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  problem  on  the  supposition  that 
Ireland  remains  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  four 
points  which  the  Tariff  Reformers  put  forward,  namely — 
retaliation,  colonial  preference,  protection  for  home  industries, 
and  broadening  the  basis  of  taxation.  Retaliation  is  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  these,  for  it  appeals  to  the  fighting 
instincts  which  are  strong  in  Englishmen,  and  which  are, 
I  am  informed,  not  entirely  absent  from  Irishmen.  Colonial 
preference  appeals  to  the  Imperialist  idea ;  protection  for  home 
industries  appeals  to  the  patriotic  sentiment ;  and  finally, 
there  is  the  broadening  of  the  basis  of  taxation. 

This  last  is  a  delusive  phrase.  The  idea  is  that  you  get 
a  larger  revenue  by  taxing  a  multitude  of  things.  But  you 
cannot  get  any  appreciable  revenue  unless  the  things  taxed 
are  used  by  a  multitude  of  people — such  things  as  articles  of 
clothing,  food,  and  the  common  little  luxuries — these  are  the 
things  that  you  can  get  revenue  from  ;  and,  therefore,  from 
the  revenue  point  of  view  the  broadening  of  the  basis  of  tax¬ 
ation  means  the  shifting  of  the  burden  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  rich  to  the  shoulders  of  the  poor.  From  the  Irish 
point  of  view  we  can  safely  dismiss  that  proposal. 

I  next  ask  :  Has  Ireland  anything  to  gain  from  a  system 
of  retaliation  ?  There  are  no  foreign  markets  that  Ireland 
wishes  to  have  forced  open.  As  long  as  England  is  open  to 
her  there  is  nothing  Ireland  could  gain  from  retaliation.  Can 
she  gain  anything  from  colonial  preference  ?  I  think  not. 
If  the  Irish  farmer  is  to  be  ruined  he  would  just  as  soon  be 
ruined  by  Argentine  beef  as  by  New  Zealand  mutton.  Take 
butter :  I  say  without  hesitation  that  if  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster  were  to  keep  out  foreign  butter  and  made  no 
other  tariff  change,  Ireland  would  benefit.  But  the  question 
is :  Can  you  be  sure  of  no  other  change  being  made  ?  It 
reminds  me  of  the  story  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  told  the  House 
of  Commons  of  a  herring  fisherman,  who  had  written  to  him 
to  ask  him  not  to  admit  foreign  herrings.  “  I  am,  sir,”  he 
said,  ‘‘in  everything  but  herrings  a  convinced  Free  Trader.” 
If  Irish  butter-makers  were  dependent  upon  a  British  Pro¬ 
tectionist  parliament  they  would  run  considerable  risks, 
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Denmark  is  a  protected  country  so  far  as  manufactures  are 
concerned ;  and  the  English  market  is  so  valuable  to  her  that 
the  Danish  people  would  sooner  sweep  away  their  duties 
on  British  manufactures  than  have  their  butter  taxed  at  our 
ports.  Is  it  likely  that  the  manufacturing  constituencies  of 
Great  Britain  would  refuse  this  bargain  merely  to  please 
Ireland  ? 

Then  I  come  to  cattle.  Irish  cattle  are  already  protected 
by  a  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle 
as  a  means  of  keeping  out  disease.  As  at  present  advised 
I  think  that  is  right.  I  know  at  present  of  no  better  way 
of  excluding  cattle  disease  than  by  excluding  the  cattle ; 
and  though  there  are  serious  inconveniences  in  this  form 
of  protection  against  disease,  it  is  better  that  the  United 
Kingdom  should  bear  those  inconveniences  and  the  in¬ 
creased  price  of  store  cattle  which  they  involve  rather  than 
run  the  terrible  risk  of  having  disease  again  in  our  flocks 
and  herds. 

Now  I  pass  to  the  linen  industry — the  most  important 
of  Irish  manufactures — and  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better 
than  quote  the  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Lloyd  Patterson,  who, 
in  1903,  said:  “  The  linen  trade  of  the  world  has  not  been 
expansive  of  recent  years — indeed  it  is  decidedly  the  reverse ; 
but  in  Ireland  the  trade,  as  compared  with  other  countries, 
is  more  than  holding  its  own.”  That  does  not  look  as  if  the 
linen  trade  wants  any  protection.  Nevertheless,  Irish  manu¬ 
facturers  complain  of  the  60  per  cent,  duty  on  linen  going 
into  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  that  duty  the  United 
States  is  the  biggest  market  for  Irish  linen.  The  United  States 
takes  53  per  cent,  of  the  linen  manufactured  in  Ireland  ;  other 
foreign  countries  take  28  per  cent.,  and  the  British  Possessions 
only  19  per  cent. — less  than  one-third  of  the  total.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  colonial  preference  there.  And 
how  about  retaliation  ?  Does  anybody  here  really  believe 
that  there  is  any  retaliatory  device  by  which  we  can  compel 
the  United  States  to  lower  their  tariff  on  Irish  linen  ?  It  is 
in  any  case  improbable  that  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  engage  in  a  tariff  war  for  the  benefit  of  Irish 
industries  alone.  If  it  did  engage  in  such  a  war,  it  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  and  not  for  Irish  interests ; 
and,  therefore,  out  of  retaliation  the  linen  industry  would  get 
nothing. 

I  pass  to  the  question  of  protection  for  your  home  industries, 
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and  again  I  ask,  What  are  you  going  to  protect  ?  Which 
industry  are  you  going  to  favour,  and  which  are  you  going 
to  sacrifice  ?  I  take  flax.  The  imports  of  flax  are  four 
times  the  amount  of  that  grown  at  home.  Are  you  going 
to  put  a  tax  on  imported  flax  and  so  ruin  your  spinners  ?  Or 
do  you  propose  to  tax  linen  yarn  ?  Belgium,  which  is  one  of 
your  principal  rivals  in  the  linen  industry,  both  exports  and 
imports  yarns  to  and  from  Belfast.  Belgian  and  Irish  firms 
trade  with  each  other  as  it  suits  their  particular  business. 
Why  should  Parliament  interfere  between  them  ?  If  you  tax 
the  yarns  which  the  Irish  manufacturer  buys  from  abroad 
because  they  suit  his  business,  you  may  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  hold  his  foreign  market.  Next,  as  to  piece  goods. 
If  you  put  an  import  duty  on  linen  so  as  to  raise  the  price, 
you  will  encourage  the  use  of  substitutes  for  linen.  That 
is  really  the  danger  that  Irish  linen  has  to  fear.  The  linen 
industry  can  only  beat  its  rivals  by  producing  cheaply,  and 
in  order  to  do  that  the  manufacturer  must  have  materials  and 
machinery  of  every  kind  as  cheap  as  possible. 

I  come  to  dumping,  which  is  regarded  by  some  people  as 
the  one  unpardonable  fiscal  sin.  But  what  would  happen  if 
you  tried  to  stop  dumping  ?  If  Belgian  yarn  is  dumped  here, 
the  Irish  weaver  profits  by  it.  If  you  shut  it  out  of  Ireland 
it  will  only  be  dumped  in  some  other  market,  with  the  probable 
result  that  the  foreign  weaver  will  gain  the  advantage  which 
the  Irish  weaver  now  commands,  and  the  latter  will  conse¬ 
quently  lose  part  of  his  business.  There  will  be  no  additional 
market  for  the  Irish  spinner,  but  a  reduced  market  for  the 
Irish  weaver.  Similar  considerations  apply  in  every  case  of 
dumping. 

There  is  not  much  cotton  industry  in  Ireland,  but  there 
is  in  Lancashire.  That  industry  depends  upon  Free  Trade. 
There  is  no  duty  that  Parliament  could  impose  which  could 
possibly  benefit  the  cotton  industry  of  Lancashire,  and  any 
import  duty  on  manufactured  articles  would  be  almost  certain 
to  injure  that  industry,  because  of  the  immense  number  of 
manufactured  articles  that  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods — leather,  steel,  flour,  oil,  glass,  cement,  etc. 
If  you  tax  any  of  these  you  injure  an  industry  which  accounts 
for  one-fourth  of  the  total  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
And  if  Lancashire  is  injured  by  any  system  of  duties,  you  in 
Ireland  will  suffer,  for  Lancashire  is  a  great  market  for  Irish 
agricultural  produce,  and  anything  that  interferes  with  the 
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purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  Lancashire  would  react 
upon  your  agriculture. 

Shipbuilding  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  Irish  industries. 
It,  again,  cannot  benefit  by  Protection.  This  is  proved  by  the 
example  of  Germany.  Everything  is  admitted  free  of  customs 
duties  into  Germany  if  it  is  going  to  be  used  in  building  or 
equipping  a  ship.  That  demonstrates  how  the  value  of  Free 
Trade  to  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  recognized  even  by  Pro¬ 
tectionist  countries. 

More  generally  may  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  dangers 
you  will  run  if  you  ask  Parliament  to  interfere  in  matters 
which  no  Parliament  can  fully  understand  ?  The  complexity 
of  modern  industry  is  enormous.  I  am  told  that  France 
and  Belgium  send  flax  to  Ireland  to  be  spun ;  it  goes  back  to 
them  as  yarn.  When  it  is  woven  it  returns  to  Ireland  to  be 
bleached,  and  goes  back  again  to  be  sold  and  worn.  This  com¬ 
plex  relationship  would  not  have  been  established  unless  there 
had  been  some  natural  cause  to  account  for  it.  Why  should 
you  ask  Parliament  to  interfere  ?  Can  Irishmen  trust  a  British 
Parliament  if  it  does  interfere,  to  act  with  a  single  eye  to  Irish 
commercial  interests  ?  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  that 
England  has  always  treated  Ireland  so  well  in  the  past  that 
she  can  be  entirely  relied  upon  for  the  future. 

The  majority  of  Englishmen,  doubtless,  wish  to  treat 
Ireland  well ;  but  when  you  get  into  questions  of  tariffs  you 
get  into  a  different  range  of  morals.  And  necessarily  so, 
because  a  man  has  to  live  by  his  business,  and  he  must  look 
at  his  business  from  the  business  point  of  view.  It  has  been 
said  that  men  will  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  country,  but 
they  will  not  forgo  their  profits ;  and  it  is  therefore  quite 
certain  that  if  you  had  a  system  of  protection  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  predominant  partner  would  work  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  predominant  partner,  and  for  that  reason  I 
think  Irishmen  would  do  well  to  weigh  the  risks  they  would 
run  under  a  Protectionist  system.  At  present  Ireland  enjoys 
complete  commercial  liberty ;  her  people  can  establish  what 
industries  they  please,  and  draw  on  the  world  for  the  materials 
and  machinery  they  require.  Under  Protection  every  Irish 
industry  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  parliamentary  majority 
at  Westminster— a  majority  necessarily  ignorant,  and  possibly 
corrupt.  What  we  all  want  to  do  is  to  add  to  the  wealth  of 
Ireland ;  but  you  cannot  add  to  the  wealth  of  any  country 
by  taxing  the  things  which  its  people  consume.  The  only 
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way  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  to  teach  its  people 
to  make  a  wise  use  of  their  own  faculties  and  of  the  natural 
resources  around  them.  I  believe  that  is  the  work  which 
Plunkett  House  is  engaged  in  doing.  It  is  good  work.  Pro¬ 
tection,  even  in  a  large  country,  degrades  politics  and  hampers 
industry.  In  a  little  country  it  would  be  disastrous.  The 
only  way  in  which  a  little  country  can  become  wealthy  is 
through  the  industry  and  commercial  activity  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  enabling  them  to  employ  the  resources  of  other  nations 
as  well  as  their  own.  Ireland  is  a  little  country,  and  if  she 
is  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  the  talents  of  her  children,  they 
must  remain  free  to  draw  on  the  whole  of  the  world  for  the 
things  they  want. 


GROVER  CLEVELAND 


TRUE  DEMOCRACY 

[Speech  of  Ex-President  Grover  Cleveland,  at  a  banquet  given 
in  Philadelphia,  January  8,  1891,  by  the  Young  Men's  Demo¬ 
cratic  Association  of  that  city  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — As  I  rise  to  respond  to 
the  sentiment  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  I  cannot  avoid 
the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  announcement 
of  the  words  “  True  Democracy.”  I  believe  them  to  mean 
a  sober  conviction  or  conclusion  touching  the  political  topics 
which,  formulated  into  political  belief  or  creed,  inspires  a 
patriotic  performance  and  the  duties  of  citizenship.  When 
illusions  are  dispelled,  when  misconceptions  are  rectified, 
and  when  those  who  guide  are  consecrated  to  truth  and 
duty,  the  ark  of  the  people’s  safety  will  still  be  discerned  in 
the  keeping  of  those  who  hold  fast  the  principles  of  true 
democracy. 

These  principles  are  not  uncertain  nor  doubtful.  They 
comprise  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men ;  peace,  com¬ 
merce,  and  hence  friendship  with  all  nations — entangling 
alliance  with  none ;  the  support  of  the  State  Governments 
in  all  their  rights ;  the  preservation  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigour ;  a  jealous  care  of 
the  right  of  election  by  the  people ;  absolute  acquiescence  in 
the  decisions  of  the  majority ;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
over  the  military  authority  ;  economy  in  the  public  expenses  ; 
the  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  sacred  preservation  of 
the  public  faith ;  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  as  its  handmaid,  and  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  the  person. 

The  great  President  and  intrepid  democratic  leader  whom 
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we  especially  honour  to-night  found  his  inspiration  and  guide 
in  these  principles. 

Not  all  who  have  followed  the  banner  have  been  able  by 
a  long  train  of  close  reasoning  to  demonstrate  as  an  abstrac¬ 
tion  why  democratic  principles  are  best  suited  to  their  wants 
and  the  country’s  good ;  but  they  have  known  and  felt  that 
as  their  government  was  established  for  the  people,  the 
principles  and  men  nearest  to  the  people  and  standing  for 
them  could  be  the  safest  trusted. 

Jackson  has  been  in  their  eyes  the  incarnation  of  the 
things  which  J efferson  declared ;  if  they  did  not  understand 
all  that  Jefferson  wrote,  they  saw  and  knew  what  Jackson 
did.  Those  who  insisted  upon  voting  for  Jackson  after  his 
death  felt  sure  that  whether  their  candidate  was  alive  or  dead, 
they  were  voting  the  ticket  of  true  democracy. 

The  devoted  political  adherent  of  Jackson,  who  after  his 
death  became  involved  in  a  dispute  as  to  whether  his  hero 
had  gone  to  heaven  or  not,  was  prompted  by  democratic 
instinct  when  he  disposed  of  the  question  by  declaring:  “  I 
tell  you,  sir,  that  if  Andrew  Jackson  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  to  heaven,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  he  is  there.” 

Under  anti-democratic  encouragement  we  have  seen  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  selfishness  attach  to  our  political  affairs. 
The  departure  from  the  sound  and  safe  theory  that  the  people 
should  support  the  Government  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits 
resulting  to  all  has  bred  a  sentiment,  manifesting  itself  with 
astounding  boldness,  that  the  Government  may  be  enlisted 
in  the  furtherance  and  advantage  of  private  interests,  through 
their  willing  -agents  in  public  places.  Such  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  of  patriotic  political  action  on  the  part  of 
these  interests  has  naturally  led  to  an  estimate  of  the  people’s 
franchise  so  degrading  that  it  has  been  openly  and  palpably 
debauched  for  the  promotion  of  selfish  schemes.  Nothing 
could  be  more  hateful  to  true  and  genuine  democracy  than 
such  offences  against  our  free  institutions. 

In  several  of  the  States  the  honest  sentiment  of  the  party 
has  asserted  itself  in  the  support  of  every  plan  proposed  for 
the  ratification  of  this  terrible  wrong.  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  express  a  hope  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
will  not  long  remain  behind  her  sister  States  in  adopting  an 
effective  plan  to  protect  her  people’s  suffrage. 

It  remains  to  say  that  in  the  midst  of  our  rejoicing  and 
in  the  time  of  party  hope  and  expectation  we  should  remember 
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that  the  way  of  right  and  justice  should  be  followed  as  a 
matter  of  duty  and  regardless  of  immediate  success.  Above 
all  things,  let  us  not  for  a  moment  forget  that  grave  respon¬ 
sibilities  await  a  party  which  the  people  trust ;  and  let  us 
look  for  guidance  to  the  principles  of  “  True  Democracy,” 
which  “  are  enduring  because  they  are  right  and  invincible 
because  they  are  just,” 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  REGULATION  OF  HOURS 

OF  LABOUR 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Eighty  Club  Dinner  .December  2,  1890, 
held  at  the  Criterion,  London.] 

Sir  George  Trevelyan,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  have 
to  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  very  eloquent,  very  sincere,  but  too 
complimentary  terms  in  which  you  have  spoken  of  me  and  of 
my  poor  services ;  and  I  have  also  to  thank  this  audience 
for  the  way  in  which  they  have  received  me  on  this  occasion. 
When  I  look  at  the  audience,  and  when  I  remember  the 
men  who  have  been  the  guests  of  the  Eighty  Club,  I  feel 
that  very  great  honour  indeed  has  been  conferred  upon  me 
by  inviting  me  to  be  the  guest  of  the  evening  on  this  occasion. 

I  thank  you.  There  is  one  thing.  I  think,  that  I  may  promise, 
and  that  is,  that  it  will  not  spoil  me,  perhaps  because  I  am 
spoilt  already.  Certainly  I  shall  not  attempt  for  a  moment  to 
measure  myself  with  the  distinguished  statesmen  who  have 
been  the  guests  of  the  Eighty  Club  as  my  predecessors,  except 
on  one  point ;  and  that  is  that,  like  them,  I  may  claim  to  be 
devotedly  attached  to  Liberal  principles,  and  desirous  of 
helping  forward  the  cause  of  progress  and  humanity.  [Loud 
cheers.]  You  not  only  invited  me  to  be  your  guest,  but  you 
were  also  good  enough  to  suggest  a  topic.  I  was  asked  to  speak 
on  social  questions.  Social  questions  are  coming  to  the  front 
at  the  present  time.  Partly  no  doubt  as  the  result  of  im¬ 
proved  education,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  extended  franchise, 
an  immense  impulse  has  been  given  to  social  reform. 

From  time  to  time  those  of  us  who  attend  public  meet¬ 
ings  at  which  working  men  are  addressed,  hear  it  stated  that 
the  inequalities — the  social  inequalities — of  our  time  are  on  the 
increase ;  that  the  rich  are  becoming  richer  and  the  poor 
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are  becoming  poorer.  It  is  all  nonsense.  If  people  will 
exaggerate,  if  they  must  misrepresent,  they  might  as  well 
misrepresent  by  stating  something  that  is  encouraging  rather 
than  discouraging.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that 
although  there  are  still  many  evils  in  existence,  evils  that 
we  are  endeavouring  to  combat  and  to  remove,  there  is  less 
pauperism,  there  are  relatively  fewer  persons  on  the  verge 
of  pauperism,  there  are  more  people  well-to-do  than  probably 
in  any  previous  time  of  our  history.  What  has  changed — 
and  I  am  glad,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  it  is  so — is  that 
we  are  less  patient  with  inequalities  than  formerly.  We 
resent  these  inequalities  more ;  we  are  more  sensitive  to  the 
misery  that  exists  than  we  were  formerly,  and  I  think  we 
see  evidence  every  day  that  there  is  an  increasing  disposition, 
and  an  increasing  determination  to  as  far  as  possible  remove 
that  suffering — and  to  lessen  those  inequalities.  [Hear,  hear.] 

With  regard  to  the  workmen,  they  are  more  united  than 
they  ever  were  before.  Classes  of  men  that  have  previously 
been  entirely  disorganized — the  unskilled  workers  in  every 
department  of  labour — are  uniting  and  putting  forth  their 
claims.  All  this  is  encouraging.  We  are  told  that  they  make 
extravagant  demands.  Undoubtedly !  We  are  told  that 
the  new  unionists,  as  compared  with  the  old  unionists,  are 
very  rash  and  very  extravagant.  New  unionism,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  is  simply  young  unionism,  inexperienced 
unionism.  The  new  unionists  are  making  the  same  mis¬ 
takes  as  the  old  made  in  former  times.  They  have  not  yet 
measured  their  strength.  But  after  they  have  once  fairly 
measured  their  strength  they  will  find  what  is  possible  and 
what  is  impossible  ;  they  will  walk  more  circumspectly,  more 
sanely  perhaps  than  they  are  doing  now. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  rejoice  to  find,  and  that  is  that 
this  so-called  Socialism  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  revolt  against 
the  Mammon-worship  of  our  time.  It  is  the  determination 
of  the  workmen  to  be  no  longer  mere  tools  of  production, 
but  to  demand  leisure  in  order  that  they  may  cultivate  and 
develop  what  is  best  in  them.  [Cheers.] 


“  What  is  a  man, 

If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time, 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ? — a  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  God-like  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unused.” 
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[Cheers.]  If  I  have  a  complaint  at  all  to  make,  if  I  have 
any  criticism  to  offer,  it  would  be  that  even  the  workmen  them¬ 
selves  are  too  materialistic  in  their  aspirations,  if,  indeed,  we 
may  apply  such  a  word  as  “  aspirations  ”  in  conjunction  with 
materialism.  My  complaint  of  them  is  that  they  have  not 
high  enough  ideals,  that  they  do  not  perhaps  demand  enough, 
or  at  any  rate  do  not  always  ask  exactly  the  right  thing.  That 
is  the  criticism  I  think  that  I  would  offer  ;  and  I  would  say 
that  in  that  respect  they  only  to  a  large  extent  follow  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  I  see  very  little  difference  between  the  vulgar 
rich  and  the  vulgar  poor.  Some  eminent  statesmen  have 
much  to  answer  for  with  regard  to  this,  because  when  they 
appealed  to  the  working  men  and  told  them  to  agitate  for 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  why  did  they  ask  them  to  do 
so  ?  In  order  that  they  might  have  three  acres  and  a  cow  ! 
Well,  not  a  bad  thing  either,  I  dare  say,  but  not  the  “  be 
all  and  the  end  all"  of  existence.  Even  education  itself, 
instead  of  being  advocated  on  the  ground  that  the  working 
man  is  a  man  and  ought  to  have  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  him  developed  and  perfected,  even  that  is  often  advocated 
only  to  make  him  a  more  efficient  tool,  a  better  wealth-pro¬ 
ducing  instrument.  “  Man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone."  A 
great  poet  has  said,  "  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love." 
But  we  need  bread.  We  must  have  that  as  a  basis ;  we  are 
compound  beings,  the  body  as  well  as  the  heart  and  the  in¬ 
tellect  have  to  be  recognized. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  demand  for  State  inter¬ 
vention  in  all  directions.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a 
dissertation  on  Individualism  and  Socialism ;  I  cannot  draw 
the  line  between  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  Individualist 
is  to  some  extent  a  Socialist,  and  every  Socialist  is  very  much 
of  an  Individualist.  We  have  exponents  representing  the 
extremes  on  both  sides.  We  have  men  like  my  friend  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert,  who  carries  his  individualism  so  far  that  he 
would  even  make  taxation  voluntary.  I  know  a  great  many 
people  who  would  like  that.  [Cheers  and  laughter.]  I  do 
not  know  how  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  fare. 
It  would,  I  dare  say,  relieve  him  of  some  of  his  anxieties — 
those  that  arise  from  his  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  his 
surplus.  [Laughter.]  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Socialists 
would  nationalize  everything,  not  only  land  and  minerals, 
which  many  of  us  think  ought  never  to  have  been  private 
property,  but  they  would  nationalize  what  they  euphemis- 
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tically  call  the  “  instruments  of  production,”  by  which  they 
mean  all  the  mines  and  factories  and  the  machinery  that 
is  necessary  to  carry  them  on.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to 
go  so  far  as  that.  I  think  the  State  does  some  things  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well,  some  very  ill.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
a  conspicuous  success  as  the  manager  of  great  industrial 
enterprises,  and  that  is  a  department  upon  which  it  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  desirable  the  Government  should  enter  too 
largely. 

The  lines,  the  principles,  of  State  intervention  have  been 
very  well  put  by  a  distinguished  nobleman  who  was  once  a 
Liberal,  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  [Laughter.]  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  in  his  Reign  of  Law,  has  a  chapter  on  Politics, 
and  he  puts  the  rights  of  the  workman  and  the  principles 
of  trade  unions  probably  better  than  they  ever  were  put 
before  by  any  man  in  a  high  position.  Workmen  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  his  Grace  for  that.  The  noble  Duke  points 
out  that  there  have  been  two  discoveries  during  the  present 
century  ;  the  immense  importance  of  abolishing  restrictions 
on  trade,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  imposing  restrictions 
upon  labour.  Some  of  the  best  legislation  of  the  last  fifty 
years  has  been  no  doubt  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade  and  of 
imposing  restrictions  on  labour,  such  as  the  Factory  Acts, 
the  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  and  other  measures  of  a  similar 
kind.  I  fully  acknowledge  the  value  of  all  this  legislation. 
My  own  bias,  however,  is  very  strongly  towards  self-help 
and  mutual  assistance.  I  trust  for  the  future  of  the  work¬ 
men  mainly  to  their  combinations  [hear,  hear] :  to  education, 
to  co-operation,  and  movements  of  that  character.  [Cheers.] 

We  have  had  recently  a  very  great  deal  of  discussion  on 
one  question  that  deeply  concerns  the  workmen,  namely, 
the  question  of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour.  I  am 
glad,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  subject  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  present  time.  My  own  sympathies,  I  need 
hardly  say,  are  in  favour  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labour 
to  the  utmost  practicable  extent.  The  first  speech  I  de¬ 
livered  as  a  pit  lad,  or  youth,  was  in  support  of  shorter  hours 
of  labour.  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  advocating  that 
principle.  When  I  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
practical  difficulties  in  dealing  with  working  men ;  when 
the  alternative  presenting  itself  has  been  either  a  reduction 
of  wages  or  the  lengthening  of  the  hours  of  labour — and  wages 
and  hours  go  very  much  together,  although  this  is  too  often 
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ignored — whenever  the  alternative  has  been  presented  to 
me,  as  an  adviser  of  the  working  men,  I  have  almost  invari¬ 
ably  recommended  them,  if  I  saw  one  or  the  other  was  in¬ 
evitable,  to  accept  even  lower  wages  rather  than  to  lengthen 
their  hours  of  labour  beyond  a  reasonable  limit.  [Cheers.] 

But  I  am  against,  strongly  against,  the  fixing  of  the  hours  of 
adult  men  by  Act  of  Parliament.  [Cheers.]  You  are  all  aware 
what  the  State  has  done  with  regard  to  the  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  labour.  I  have  already  referred  to  some  of  the 
advantages  that  have  accrued  to  the  workman  and  to  the 
community  as  a  whole  by  these  reforms.  But  the  State  has 
refused  so  far  to  interfere  with  the  hours  of  adult  men.  I 
do  not  at  all  agree  with  those  who  oppose  further  interfer¬ 
ence  on  the  ground  that  we  have  not  any  precedent.  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  a  valid  position  for  a  Radical  to  take 
up.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  make  many  new  precedents 
in  the  future,  and  I  want  to  discuss  this  question  on  its 
merits ;  and  it  is  because  I  believe  that  the  hours  of  labour 
can  be  much  more  effectually,  much  more  beneficially  to 
everybody,  regulated  by  mutual  arrangement  and  by  free 
combination  than  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  I  advocate  the 
fixing  of  the  hours  of  labour  otherwise  than  by  an  appeal  to 
the  State.  [Hear,  hear.] 

I  do  not  say  that  there  may  never  be  need  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  interference  even  with  the  hours  of  men.  When  I 
read  the  account  of  that  railway  disaster— I  think  it  wras  near 
Taunton — the  other  day,  when  I  read  that  the  engine-man 
had  been  at  his  wTork  for  about  sixteen  hours,  if  I  mistake  not, 
much  of  it  through  the  night ;  when  I  see  instances  of  that 
sort,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  may  be  necessary  for 
Parliament  to  intervene.  I  think,  however,  the  case  should 
be  a  strong  one.  I  think  that  if  you  have  a  body  of  men 
wrho  are  utterly  helpless,  who  acknowledge  that  they  are  help¬ 
less,  who  appeal  to  Parliament,  who  are  so  scattered  that  they 
cannot  combine  ;  if  you  have  in  addition  to  all  these  elements 
the  question  of  safety  to  life  and  limb  not  only  to  the  work¬ 
man  but  to  the  general  public,  then  probably  there  may  be 
ground  for  interference.  But  all  I  say  is,  let  each  case  be 
made  out  on  its  own  merits,  and  let  us  be  sure  that  a  case 
is  made  out  before  we  agree  to  accept  that  method  of  so¬ 
lution.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  do  not  think  that  if  we  look  at 
what  has  taken  place  in  other  countries,  we  have  much  to 
encourage  us  in  advocating  a  statutory  limitation  of  the 
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hours  of  labour.  What  are  the  facts  ?  That  wherever  the 
eight  hours  system  is  in  operation  it  is  carried  out  by  com¬ 
bination,  that  wherever  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  regu¬ 
late  the  hours  of  labour  of  adult  men  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
it  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  dead-letter  and  a  failure.  There¬ 
fore,  we  have  not  very  much  encouragement  to  appeal  to 
Parliament.  What  I  have  said  is  true  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  true  with  regard  to  all  the  countries  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe. 

Now,  why  should  there  be  this  failure  ?  The  failure  arises 
from  two  causes,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  One  is  the  working 
of  overtime.  Overtime  has  not  been  prohibited,  and  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  prohibit  overtime.  Hours  and  wages 
are  correlative.  They  are  so  closely  connected  that  the 
one  necessarily  goes  with  the  other.  If  men  are  paid  so 
much  per  day,  and  they  shorten  their  hours  from  twelve  to 
eight,  they  will  nearly  always  have  to  suffer  a  proportionate 
diminution  in  their  wage.  To  shorten  hours  beyond  a  certain 
point  will,  in  many  trades,  inevitably  increase  the  cost  of 
production,  and  add  enormously  to  the  difficulties  of  carrying 
on  the  business,  whatever  that  business  may  be. 

Now  the  advocates  of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour  by  Act  of  Parliament  too  often  overlook  that  very 
important  factor ;  and  in  general  with  working  men,  when  it 
comes  to  be  a  question  between  wTages  and  hours  of  labour, 
the  hours  of  labour  go  to  the  wall,  and  workmen  will  accept 
for  increased  pay  additional  hours  of  labour.  And  it  is  very 
natural  that  that  should  be  the  case.  People  do  not  as  a 
rule  even  in  coal  pits  go  underground  for  the  pleasure  of 
it.  It  is  because  it  is  a  necessity.  Therefore  we  have  found, 
again  and  again  I  have  found  in  my  own  experience  as  a 
leader  of  trades  unions,  that  after  we  have  gained  advantages 
by  the  power  of  combination,  those  advantages  have  been 
sold  by  individual  men  for  additional  pay.  So  that,  unless 
you  prohibit  overtime — and  to  prohibit  overtime  is  a  very  strong 
measure  indeed  to  enact — you  almost  necessarily  make  your 
Act  of  Parliament  a  dead  letter. 

There  is  another  difficulty,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  of 
imposing  penalties  making  it  a  criminal  offence  for  a  man 
to  work  for  his  livelihood  a  longer  time  than  Parliament 
may  determine.  You  have  both  the  employer  and  the  work¬ 
man  under  very  great  temptation — the  one  to  get  additional 
pay,  the  other  to  secure  additional  profit.  They  will  unite 
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with  each  other  to  evade  the  law,  and  the  only  possibility 
of  preventing  the  evasion  of  the  law  is  to  have  a  huge  army 
of  inspectors  or  of  policemen  and  spies.  Lord  Salisbury, 
speaking  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Guildhall,  combated  the  notion, 
the  delusion,  that  we  can  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  com¬ 
munity  by  extending  the  action  of  the  criminal  law.  Well, 
I  am  very  glad  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  found  out  that  it  is 
a  great  disadvantage  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  criminal 
law.  I  am  sorry  that  he  has  been  so  late  in  making  the  dis¬ 
covery,  but  “  better  late  than  never.”  It  is  a  great  advantage 
that  the  discovery  has  been  made  before  the  full  expiration 
of  the  “  twenty  years  of  resolute  and  firm  government.” 
But  Lord  Salisbury  is  perfectly  right  upon  that  particular 
point. 

With  regard  to  the  Bills  that  are  now  before  the  House 
of  Commons  dealing  with  the  question  of  a  general  eight 
hours  limitation  for  everybody,  and  that  for  the  miners,  I 
am  very  curious  to  see  what  the  provision  will  be  relative  to 
penalties.  I  am  told  that  the  penalties  will  be  imposed 
solely  upon  the  employer.  Well,  that  may  be  right  or  it 
may  be  wrong.  It  depends  upon  whether  the  employer  is 
at  fault  or  not.  For  instance,  in  connexion  with  mining, 
if  you  pass  an  Eight  Hours  Act,  and  the  employer  will  not 
allow  a  miner  to  come  out  of  the  mine  after  he  has  finished 
his  day’s  work  at  the  end  of  the  eight  hours,  I  think  cer¬ 
tainly  the  penalty  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  employer. 
But  suppose  the  workman  will  not  leave  the  face  of  the  work¬ 
ings,  suppose  he  persists  in  working  after  his  eight  hours  have 
expired,  I  think  it  will  be  very  hard  to  impose  the  penalty  upon 
the  employer.  It  would  be  grossly  unjust  not  to  punish  the 
workman  when  he  violated  the  Act,  and  to  punish  the  employer 
if  he  did  not.  [Cheers.] 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  eight  hours  altogether, 
I  should  perhaps  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  economic  aspects 
of  that  question.  I  cannot  go  very  fully  into  that,  but  it 
certainly  is  a  matter  that  deserves  very  full  and  very  serious 
consideration.  We  are  an  island ;  but  we  are  not  alone 
in  the  world.  We  are  largely  dependent  upon  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  not  only  for  our  food,  but  also  for  a  market  for  our 
commodities.  If  we  produced  only  for  ourselves,  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  workmen  would  starve,  or  they 
would  have  to  seek  a  livelihood  elsewhere.  We  are  only  one 
of  numerous  competitors,  and  our  competitors  fix  the  price 
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that  we  receive  for  our  produce.  In  other  countries  they 
have  practically  no  limitation,  they  have  scarcely  any  statu¬ 
tory  limitation  to  their  hours  of  working.  On  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  there  are  only  three  countries  where  the 
hours  of  labour  are  fixed  by  law.  In  one,  Switzerland,  eleven 
hours  is  the  number  ;  and  in  the  other  two  cases  twelve  hours 
are  worked.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  working  hours  are  very  much  longer 
than  they  are  here.  If  you  take  coal  for  example,  a  very 
large  quantity  of  coal  is  exported,  and  it  sometimes  becomes 
a  matter  of  id.,  or  2d.,  or  3 d.  per  ton,  whether  we  shall  go  into 
a  particular  market  or  lose  it.  Therefore  it  is  a  question  which 
affects  the  workman  very  seriously,  as  to  whether  or  not 
restrictions  of  this  kind  should  be  imposed  by  Parliament. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  too  much  of  this  argument ;  I  do 
not  want  to  exaggerate  its  importance.  I  believe  very  often 
that  is  done  by  those  who  are  advocating  the  particular  line 
that  I  am  now  advising.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most 
formidable  competitors  are  those  that  work  moderate  hours 
and  that  pay  high  wages,  and  this  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart 
by  large  employers  of  labour,  and  I  trust  we  have  some  among 
us  to-night ;  when  they  are  struggling  and  trying  to  extri¬ 
cate  themselves  from  difficulties,  they  ought  not  at  once  to 
imagine  that  the  very  best  method  of  getting  out  of  their 
difficulties  is  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  workmen  or  to 
extend  their  hours  of  labour.  But  I  only  mention  this  to  show 
that  it  is  a  subject  that  deserves  to  be  very  carefully  and 
fully  considered. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  regret  very  much  is  the  impatience 
of  discussion  on  the  part  of  so  many  of  those  that  are  now 
advocating  an  Eight  Hours  Bill.  If  this  subject  has  to  be 
settled  satisfactorily,  it  can  only  be  so  settled  after  full  de¬ 
bate,  after  weighing  and  examining  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  coming  only  to  such  a  conclusion  as  is  justified 
by  an  appeal  to  fact,  to  reason,  and  to  argument.  I  regret 
very  much  to  notice  that  some  of  my  mining  friends,  acting, 
I  quite  admit,  perfectly  within  their  right,  are  pushing  this 
question,  as  I  think,  to  some  extent  in  an  unreasonable  fashion 
in  their  dealings  with  candidates  and  with  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  They  are  trying  to  carry  their  points  by  force  and 
terrorism  rather  than  by  an  appeal  to  reason.  They  are 
passing  resolutions  that  they  will  vote  only  for  the  Member 
that  will  vote  for  an  Eight  Hours  Bill.  Whether  he  be  Whig, 
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Tory,  or  Radical,  if  he  will  promise  to  vote  for  that,  they 
will  vote  for  him.  When  there  are  two  candidates,  and  one 
promises  and  the  other  does  not,  they  will  vote  for  the  one 
that  promises;  if  they  both  decline  to  promise,  they  will 
abstain  from  voting  altogether.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  use 
any  strong  epithets ;  I  do  not  want  to  characterize  a  policy 
of  that  kind  ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  bad  advice.  When  we 
remember,  sir,  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  win  the  franchise, 
under  your  eloquent  and  able  advocacy  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  elsewhere  [loud  cheers],  I  think  we  ought 
to  consider  that  it  is  something  worth  using  well,  and  patriotic¬ 
ally  ;  and  when  we  remember  all  that  we  have  said  from  time 
to  time,  and  I  do  not  retract  or  modify  a  single  utterance 
that  I  have  made  against  class  legislation,  I  think  it  will  be 
deplorable  if  the  very  first  use  of  the  franchise  made  by  the 
workman  is  to  pass  a  class  measure  of  a  very  questionable 
kind.  [Hear,  hear.]  But  of  course  candidates  have  this 
practical  difficulty  to  face  :  they  have  a  body  of  men  who  are 
very  compact,  who  are  very  resolute,  who  are  very  united 
on  the  subject,  and  they  therefore  find  that  probably  these 
men  have  the  power  to  turn  an  election.  Undoubtedly  a 
candidate  is  put  in  a  very  awkward  position  when  he  is  ap¬ 
pealed  to  in  that  sort  of  way. 

I  am  very  glad  to  take  it  from  you,  sir,  that  there  are 
a  great  many  Parliamentary  candidates  here  to-night.  I 
hope  they  will  win.  [Hear,  hear.]  They  have  my  very 
best  wishes.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  at  all  pre¬ 
sumptuous  on  my  part  to  give  some  of  the  younger  of  them 
a  word  of  advice.  I  cannot  tell  them  how  to  win.  I  am, 
however,  in  this  very  fortunate  position  for  giving  advice,  that 
having  been  a  candidate  several  times  I  have  never  been 
beaten  [laughter] ;  more  by  good  luck  than  good  manage¬ 
ment,  probably.  The  one  word  of  advice  that  I  would  give 
to  candidates  is;  “Go  straight.’’  [Cheers.]  You  may  not 
win,  but  if  you  have  a  working-class  constituency  you  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  lose  because  of  that  straightforwardness, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  your  losing.  [Hear,  hear.]  If 
you  can  at  once  promise,  if  your  judgment  and  your  con¬ 
science  will  allow  you  to  promise — promise  at  once.  If 
you  have  not  made  up  your  mind— demand  time  till  you 
have  made  up  your  mind.  I  consider  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  the  morality  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  that  a  man  should  not  promise  up  til  he  is  thoroughly 
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convinced  and  able  to  argue  out  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  elsewhere  what  he  has  arrived  at  after  calm  and  careful 
examination.  [Hear,  hear.]  This  rather  hasty  promising 
also  has  this  disadvantage,  that  it  prevents  full  discussion. 
If  you  have  candidates  giving  way  at  once  as  soon  as  a  subject 
is  presented  to  them  in  that  blind  fashion  I  have  referred  to, 
then  it  puts  an  end  to  all  debate  whatever. 

Difficulties  of  that  sort  are  not  altogether  unprecedented. 
We  have  a  very  notable  example  of  a  distinguished  man 
who  had  to  face  electors,  and  who  laid  down  in  classical 
style  in  a  masterly  way  the  principles  that  should  guide  a 
candidate — the  relationship  that  should  subsist  between 
a  member  of  Parliament  and  his  constituency.  I  dare  say 
you  remember,  sir,  very  well  the  words  of  Burke  when  ad¬ 
dressing  the  electors  after  the  poll  at  Bristol :  Burke,  one 
of  the  grandest  figures  in  our  Parliamentary  history  [hear, 
hear],  a  wonderful  combination,  an  orator  and  a  philosopher, 
a  statesman  and  an  honest  man.  In  language  which  every 
candidate  should  commit  to  memory,  and  which  electors 
would  do  well  also  to  take  to  heart,  in  a  very  fine  passage 
too  long  for  me  to  quote,  but  from  which  I  will  give  a  single 
sentence,  and  which  sums  up  the  duty  of  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that  great  orator  said:  “Your  representative  owes 
you  not  his  industry  only,  but  his  judgment,  and  he  betrays 
instead  of  serving  you  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion." 
[Cheers.] 

We  who  belong — if  I  may  say  so,  sir — to  the  party  of 
progress,  are  perhaps  put  in  greater  difficulties  than  our 
opponents  with  regard  to  questions  of  this  kind.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  standing  still,  but  there 
are  many  ways  of  going  forward.  I  have  made  no  reference 
yet,  and  if  I  do  now  I  shall  make  very  brief  reference,  to 
anything  of  a  party  kind.  But  I  am  not  indifferent  to  party. 
Party  is  a  great  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  great 
ends,  and  undoubtedly  we  are  weakened  and  disintegrated 
by  having  questions  that  have  not  been  maturely  thought 
out  brought  forward  and  pressed  upon  candidates  and  upon 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  [Hear,  hear.]  It  has 
been  said  of  our  distinguished  leader  that  he  can  only  think 
of  one  thing — that  he  can  only  think  of  one  thing  at  a  time, 
that  he  can  occupy  his  mind  only  with  one  subject.  Clearly 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  tnjth  than  to  say  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone, 
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But  that  is  perfectly  true  of  the  people  during  a  general 
election.  You  can  have  but  one  great  issue  before  the  country 
at  a  time ;  and  there  is  already  a  question  that  occupies 
the  field,  which  has  not  been  displaced,  which  I  trust  will 
not  be  displaced— the  question  of  Ireland.  [Cheers.]  As 
you  said,  sir,  the  sky  is  black  at  the  present  time ;  but  the 
sun  has  not  been  blotted  out  of  the  heavens.  I  hear  from 
day  to  day  people  declaring  that  Home  Rule  is  dead ;  that 
we  can  have  no  further  relations  with  the  Irish  members  or 
the  Irish  Party.  I  regret  that  anybody  should  be  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  weak  as  to  take  that  view  of  the  position.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Irish  Party,  you  have  just  told  us  that  we  have 
with  them  common  aspirations.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  have  now 
a  common  sorrow,  if  not  a  common  humiliation,  inasmuch 
as  the  man  that  we  trusted  has  shown  himself  unworthy  of 
the  trust.  [Loud  cheers.]  But  that  does  not  at  all  alter  the 
justice  of  Home  Rule.  “  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  ” 
but  nations  survive ;  principles  remain ;  justice  is  eternal. 
[Loud  cheers.] 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  true  Liberal  will  be  less  earnest 
or  less  devoted  to  Ireland  and  the  cause  of  Ireland,  simply 
because  one  man,  however  eminent,  may  have  proved  him¬ 
self  faithless.  Does  anybody  believe  that  our  noble  chief 
will  swerve  a  hair’s  breadth  from  his  path  on  account  of  what 
has  occurred  ?  Certainly  not.  Never.  [Cheers.]  And  the 
nation  will  stand  at  his  back  until  his  great  sacrifices  and 
his  splendid  services  have  been  crowned  with  success.  [Cheers.] 

I  have  detained  you  a  long  time,  and,  with  your  generous 
forbearance,  I  have  said  all  I  wanted  to  say.  I  know  how 
imperfectly  I  have  dealt  with  a  very  great  subject.  I  have 
simply  touched  its  fringes.  The  labour  problem  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  problem  of  the  future.  The  working  people, 
through  their  trade  combinations  and  by  reason  of  their  political 
influence,  have  now  more  power  than  they  ever  had  before. 
How  will  they  use  that  power  ?  Will  they  use  it  wisely  ? 
Will  they  use  it  selfishly  or  unselfishly  ?  It  they  use  it  selfishly 
they  will  only  be  following  the  example  of  the  class  who  have 
had  the  power  before  them.  [Hear,  hear.]  But  I  have  faith 
in  my  countrymen.  I  have  faith  in  the  working  men.  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  are  always  right.  I  myself  have  had  many 
disappointments,  and  have  had  some  of  my  ideals  shattered. 
But  there  is  one  thing  I  have  found  on  the  part  of  working 
men,  and  it  is  this :  they  will  make  sacrifices  for  each  other ; 
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they  will  make  sacrifices  for  a  cause  to  a  greater  extent  I 
believe  than  any  other  class  of  the  community.  [Cheers.] 
Monopolies  and  special  privileges  will  doubtless  have  a  hard 
time  of  it  in  the  future.  They  will  be  swept  away,  or  they 
will  have  to  give  sound  reason  for  their  continued  existence ; 
but  whatever  is  based  on  reason  and  justice  will  stand  more 
firmly  established  than  in  the  past.  With  a  law-abiding, 
a  sober,  an  intelligent,  and  a  united  people,  we  shall  hand 
on  to  future  generations  unimpaired  in  power  and  with 
undimmed  lustre  the  rich  inheritance  which  we  ourselves  have 
received  from  the  past.  [Loud  cheers.] 
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MARRIAGE 

[Lecture  by  Henry  W.  Shaw — "  Josh  Billings  ” — humorist 
and  satirist  (born  in  Lanesborough,  Mass.,  April  21,  1818  ; 
died  in  Monterey,  Cal.,  October  14,  1885),  delivered  on  many 
platforms  during  his  career  as  a  lecturer,  which  begun  in  1863. 

It  was  his  custom  to  read  his  lecture  in  the  dialect  which  he 
employed,  while  seated  at  a  reading-desk,  and  he  had  a  habit 
of  peering  over  his  glasses  at  his  audience  when  an  especially 
good  point  was  made,  or  a  bit  of  homely  wisdom  thrown  out.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  subject  of  this  lecture  is 
"  Marriage.”  What  about  Marriage  ?  They  say  love  iz 
blind,  but  a  good  many  fellows  see  more  in  their  sweethearts 
than  I  can.  Marriage  is  a  fair  transaction  on  the  face  ov  it. 
But  thare  iz  quite  too  often  put-up  jobs  in  it.  It  is  an  old 
institushun — older  than  the  Pyramids,  and  az  phull  ov  hyro- 
gliphics  that  nobody  can  parse.  History  holds  its  tongue  who 
the  pair  waz  who  fust  put  on  the  silken  harness,  and  promised 
to  work  kind  in  it,  thru  thick  and  thin,  up  hill  and  down,  and 
on  the  level,  rain  or  shine,  survive  or  perish,  sink  or  swim, 
drown  or  flote.  But  whoever  they  waz,  they  must  hev  made  a 
good  thing  out  of  it,  or  so  menny  ov  their  posterity  would 
not  hev  harnessed  up  since  and  drove  out.  Thare  iz  a  grate 
moral  grip  to  marriage  ;  it  iz  the  mortar  that  holds  the  sooshul 
bricks  together. 

But  thare  ain’t  but  darn  few  pholks  who  put  their  money 
in  matrimony  who  could  set  down  and  give  a  good  written 
opinyun  whi  on  airth  they  come  to  did  it.  This  iz  a  grate 
proof  that  it  iz  one  ov  them  natral  kind  ov  acksidents  that 
must  happen,  jist  az  birds  fly  out  ov  the  nest,  when  they  hev 
featherz  enuff,  without  being  able  tew  tell  why. 

Sum  marry  for  buty,  and  never  diskover  their  mistake  : 
this  is  lucky.  Sum  marry  for  money,  and  don’t  see  it.  Sum 
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marry  for  pedigree,  and  feel  big  for  six  months ;  and  then 
very  sensibly  cum  tew  the  conclusion  that  pedigree  ain't  no 
better  than  skim-milk.  Sum  marry  bekawze  they  hev  been 
highsted  sum  whare  else  ;  this  iz  a  cross  match,  a  bay  and  a 
sorrel :  pride  may  make  it  endurable.  Sum  marry  for  luv, 
without  a  cent  in  their  pockets,  nor  a  friend  in  the  world,  nor 
a  drop  ov  pedigree.  This  looks  desperate,  but  it  iz  the  strength 
of  the  game.  [Applause.] 

If  marrying  for  luv  aint  a  success,  then  matrimony  is  a 
ded  beet. 

Sum  marry  because  they  think  wimmen  will  be  scarce 
next  year,  and  live  tew  wonder  how  the  crop  holdz  out.  Sum 
marry  tew  get  rid  ov  themselves,  and  discover  that  the  game 
waz  one  that  two  could  play  at,  and  neither  win.  Sum  marry 
the  second  time  tew  get  even,  and  find  it  a  gambling  game — 
the  more  they  put  down  the  less  they  take  up.  Sum  marry 
tew  be  happy,  and,  not  finding  it,  wonder  where  all  the  happi¬ 
ness  goes  to  when  it  dies.  Sum  marry,  they  can't  tell  why,  and 
live  they  can’t  tell  how.  Sum  marry  in  haste,  and  then  sit 
down  and  think  it  carefully  over.  Sum  think  it  over  careful 
fust,  and  then  set  down  and  marry.  Both  ways  are  right, 
if  they  hit  the  mark.  [Applause.]  Sum  marry  rakes  tew 
convert  them.  This  is  a  little  risky,  and  takes  a  smart  mission¬ 
ary  to  do  it.  Sum  marry  coquets.  This  iz  like  buying  a  poor 
farm  heavily  mortgaged,  and  working  the  balance  of  your 
days  to  clear  oph  the  mortgages.  [Applause.] 

Married  life  haz  its  chances,  and  this  iz  just  what  gives  it  its 
flavour.  Every  boddy  luvs  tew  phool  with  the  chances,  be¬ 
kawze  every  boddy  expekts  tew  win.  But  I  am  authorized 
tew  state  that  every  boddy  don’t  win.  [Applause  and  laughter.] 
But,  after  all,  married  life  iz  full  az  certain  az  the  dry  goods 
bizness.  Kno  man  kan  tell  jist  what  calico  haz  made  up  its 
mind  to  do  next.  Calico  don’t  kno  even  herself.  Dry  goods 
ov  all  kinds  iz  the  child  ov  circumstansis. 

The  man  who  stands  on  the  banks  shivering,  and  dassent, 
iz  more  apt  tew  ketch  cold  than  him  who  pitches  head  fust  into 
the  river. 

Thare  iz  but  few  who  never  marry  bekawse  they  won't— 
they  all  hanker,  and  most  ov  them  starve  with  bread  before 
them  (spread  on  both  sides),  jist  for  the  lack  ov  grit. 

Marry  young  !  iz  mi  motto.  I  hev  tried  it,  and  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.  If  enny  boddy  asks  you  whi  you 
got  married  (if  it  needs  be),  tell  him  “  yu  don’t  recollekt” 
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Marriage  iz  a  safe  way  to  gamble — if  yu  win,  you  win  a 
pile,  and  if  yu  loze,  yu  don’t  loze  enny  thing,  only  the  privilege 
of  living  dismally  alone  and  soaking  your  own  feet.  [Laughter.] 

I  repeat  it,  in  italics,  marry  young  !  Thare  iz  but  one 
good  excuse  for  a  marriage  late  in  life,  and  that  is — a  second 
marriage. 

When  you  are  married,  don’t  swap  with  your  mother- 
in-law,  unless  yu  kin  afford  to  give  her  the  big  end  of  the  trade. 
[Applause.]  Say  "  how  are  you  ?  ”  to  every  boddy.  Kultivate 
modesty,  but  mind  and  keep  a  good  stock  of  impudence  on 
hand.  Be  charitable — three-cent  pieces  were  made  on  purpose. 
It  costs  more  to  borry  than  it  does  to  buy.  Ef  a  man  flatters 
yu,  yu  can  kalkerlate  he  is  a  roge,  or  yu  are  a  fule.  Be  more 
anxus  about  the  pedigree  yur  going  to  leave  than  yu  are  about 
the  wun  somebody’s  going  to  leave  you.  [Applause.]  Sin 
is  like  weeds — self-soan  and  sure  to  cum.  Two  lovers,  like 
two  armies,  generally  get  along  quietly  until  they  are  engaged. 

I  will  now  give  young  men  my  advice  about  getting  married. 

Find  a  girl  that  iz  nineteen  years  old  last  May,  about  the 
right  hight,  with  a  blue  eye,  and  dark-brown  hair  and  white 
teeth.  Let  the  girl  be  good  to  look  at,  not  too  phond  of  musik, 
a  firm  disbeleaver  in  ghosts,  and  one  ov  six  children  in  the 
same  family.  Look  well  tew  the  karakter  ov  her  father  ;  see 
that  he  is  not  the  member  ov  enny  klub,  don’t  bet  on  elekshuns, 
and  gits  shaved  at  least  three  times  a  week.  [Laughter.] 
Find  out  all  about  her  mother,  see  if  she  haz  got  a  heap  ov 
good  common  sense,  studdy  well  her  likes  and  dislikes,  eat  sum 
ov  her  hum-made  bread  and  apple  dumplins  [laughter],  notiss 
whether  she  abuzes  all  ov  her  nabors,  and  don’t  fail  tew  observe 
whether  her  dresses  are  last  year’s  ones  fixt  over.  [Laughter.] 
If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  mother  would  make  the  right 
kind  ov  a  mother-in-law,  yu  kan  safely  konklude  that  the 
dauter  would  make  the  right  kind  of  a  wife.  [Applause.] 

What  about  courtin’  ? 

Courting  is  a  luxury,  it  is  sallad,  it  is  ise  water,  it  is  a 
beveridge,  it  is  the  pla  spell  ov  the  soul.  The  man  who  has 
never  courted  haz  lived  in  vain  [applause] ;  he  haz  bin  a  blin 
man  amung  landskapes  and  waterskapes  ;  he  has  bin  a  deff 
man  in  the  land  ov  hand  orgins,  and  by  the  side  ov  murmuring 
canals.  [Laughter.]  Courting  iz  like  two  little  springs  ov 
soft  water  that  steal  out  from  under  a  rock  at  the  fut  ov  a 
mountain  and  run  down  the  hill  side  by  side  singing  and 
dansing  and  spatering  each  uther,  eddying  and  frothing  and 
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kaskading,  now  hiding  under  bank,  now  full  ov  sun  and  now 
full  of  shadder,  till  bime  by  tha  jine  and  then  tha  go  slow. 
[Laughter.] 

I  am  in  favour  ov  long  courting ;  it  gives  the  parties  a 
chance  to  find  out  each  uther’s  trump  kards;  it  iz  good  exercise, 
and  iz  jist  as  innersent  as  two  merino  lambs.  Courting  iz  like 
strawberries  and  cream,  wants  tew  be  did  slow,  then  yu  git  the 
flavor. 

Az  a  ginral  think  i  wouldn’t  brag  on  uther  gals  mutch 
when  i  was  courting,  it  mite  look  az  tlio  yu  knu  tew  mutch. 

If  yu  will  court  three  years  in  this  wa,  awl  the  time  on  the 
square,  if  yu  don’t  sa  it  iz  a  leettle  the  slikest  time  in  yure  life, 
yu  kan  git  measured  for  a  hat  at  my  expense,  and  pa  for  it. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Don’t  court  for  munny,  nor  buty,  nor  relashuns,  theze 
things  are  jist  about  az  onsartin  as  the  kerosene  ile-refining 
bissness,  libel  tew  git  out  ov  repair  and  bust  at  enny  mirmit. 
[Applause.]  Court  a  gal  for  fun,  for  the  luv  yu  bear  her,  for 
the  vartue  and  bissness  thare  is  in  her  ;  court  her  for  a  wife 
and  for  a  mother  ;  court  her  as  yu  wud  court  a  farm — for  the 
strength  ov  the  sile  and  the  parfeckshun  ov  the  title  ;  court 
her  as  tho’  she  want  a  fule,  and  yu  a  nuther  ;  court  her  in  the 
kitchen,  in  the  parlour,  over  the  wash  tub,  and  at  the  pianner ; 
court  this  wa,  yung  man,  and  if  yu  don’t  git  a  good  wife  and 
she  don’t  git  a  good  hustband,  the  fait  won’t  be  in  the 
courting.  [Applause.] 

Yung  man,  yu  kan  rely  upon  Josh  Billings,  and  if  you 
kant  make  these  rules  wurk,  jist  send  for  him,  and  he  will 
sho  yu  how  the  thing  is  did,  and  it  shant  host  you  a  cent. 

I  will  now  give  the  following  Advice  to  Lecture  Committees 
outside  of  this  town  : 

1.  Don’t  hire  enny  man  tew  lectur  for  yu  (never  mind 
how  moral  he  iz)  unless  yu  kan  make  munny  on  him. 

2.  Selekt  ten  ov  yure  best  lookin  and  most  talking  members 
tew  meet  the  lekturer  at  the  depot. 

3.  Don’t  fail  tew  tell  the  lecturer  at  least  fourteen  times 
on  yure  way  from  the  depot  tew  the  hotel  that  yu  hav  got  the 
smartest  town  in  kreashun,  and  sevral  men  in  it  that  are  wuth 
over  a  millyun.  [Applause.] 

4.  When  you  reach  the  hotel  introduce  the  lekturer  im- 
mejiately  to  at  least  twenty-five  ov  yure  fust-klass  citizens, 
if  you  hav  tew  send  out  for  them. 

5.  When  the  lekturer’s  room  iz  reddy  go  with  him  in  masse 
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to  hiz  room  and  remind  him  four  or  five  more  times  that  yu 
had  over  three  thousand  people  in  yure  city  at  the  last  census, 
and  are  a  talking  about  having  an  opera  house. 

6.  Don’t  leave  the  lekturer  alone  in  his  room  over  fifteen 
minits  at  once ;  he  might  take  a  drink  out  ov  his  flask  on  the 
sli  if  yu  did. 

7.  When  yu  introjuce  the  lekturer  tew  the  aujience  don’t 
fail  tew  make  a  speech  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  occupying  a 
haff  an  hour,  and  if  yu  kan  ring  in  sumthing  about  the  growth 
ov  yure  butiful  sitty,  so  mutch  the  better.  [Laughter.] 

8.  Always  seat  nine  or  ten  ov  the  kommity  on  the  stage, 
and  then  if  it  iz  a  kommik  lektur,  and  the  kommity  don’t 
laff  a  good  deal,  the  aujience  will  konklude  that  the  lektur 
iz  a  failure  ;  and  if  they  do  laff  a  good  deal,  the  aujience  will 
konklude  they  are  stool-pigeons.  [Laughter.] 

9.  Jist  az  soon  az  the  lectur  is  thru  bring  seven ty-five  or 
eighty  ov  the  richest  ov  yure  populashun  up  onto  the  stage 
and  let  them  squeeze  the  hand  and  exchange  talk  with  the 
lekturer. 

10.  Go  with  the  lekturer  from  the  hall  tew  hiz  room  in  a 
bunch,  and  remind  him  once  or  twice  more  on  the  way  that 
yure  sitty  is  a  growing  very  rapidly,  and  ask  him  if  he  don’t 
think  so. 

11.  If  the  lekturer  should  inquire  how  the  comik  lekturers 
had  succeeded  who  had  preceded  him,  don’t  forget  tew  tell 
him  that  they  were  all  failures.  This  will  enable  him  tew 
guess  what  they  will  say  about  him  just  az  soon  az  he  gits  out 
ov  town.  [Laughter.] 

12.  If  the  lekturer’s  fee  should  be  a  hundred  dollars  or 
more,  don’t  hesitate  tew  pay  him  next  morning,  about  five 
minnits  before  the  train  leaves,  in  old,  lop-eared  one-dollar 
bills,  with  a  liberal  sandwiching  ov  tobbakko-stained  shin- 
plasters.  [Laughter.] 

13.  I  forgot  tew  say  that  the  fust  thing  yu  should  tell  a 
lekturer,  after  yu  had  sufficiently  informed  him  ov  the  immense 
growth  ov  yure  citty,  iz  that  yure  people  are  not  edukated  up 
tew  lekturs  yet,  but  are  grate  on  nigger- minstrels.  [Applause.] 

14.  Never  fail  tew  ask  the  lekturer  whare  he  finds  the 
most  apprechiatev  audiences,  and  he  won’t  fail  tew  tell  you 
(if  he  iz  an  honest  man)  that  thare  ain’t  no  State  in  the  Union 
that  begins  tew  compare  with  yures.  [Laughter.] 

15.  Let  fifteen  or  twenty  ov  yure  kommity  go  with  the 
lekturer,  next  morning,  tew  the  kars,  and  az  each  one  shakes 
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hands  with  him  with  a  kind  ov  deth  grip,  don’t  forget  tew  state 
that  yure  citty  iz  growing  very  mutch  in  people. 

16.  If  the  night  iz  wet,  and  the  inkum  ov  the  house  won’t 
pay  expenses,  don’t  hesitate  tew  make  it  pay  by  taking  a 
chunk  out  ov  the  lekturer’s  fee.  The  lekturers  all  like  this, 
but  they  are  too  modest,  as  a  klass,  tew  say  so.  [Laughter.] 

17.  I  know  ov  several  other  good  rules  tew  follow,  but 
the  abuv  will  do  tew  begin  with. 

Your  Schoolmaster  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

Thare  iz  one  man  in  this  world  to  whom  i  alwus  take  oph 
mi  hat,  and  remain  uncovered  untill  he  gits  safely  by,  and 
that  iz  the  distrikt  skoolmaster.  When  I  meet  him,  I  look 
upon  him  az  a  martyr  just  returning  from  the  stake,  or  on  hiz 
way  thare  tew  be  cooked.  He  leads  a  more  lonesum  and  single 
life  than  an  old  bachelor,  and  a  more  anxious  one  than  an  old 
maid.  He  iz  remembered  jist  about  az  long  and  affektionately 
az  a  gide  board  iz  by  a  traveling  pack  pedler.  If  he  under¬ 
takes  tew  make  his  skollars  luv  him,  the  chances  are  he  will 
neglekt  their  laming  ;  and  if  he  don’t  lick  them  now  and  then 
pretty  often,  they  will  soon  lick  him.  [Laughter.]  The  dis¬ 
trikt  skoolmaster  hain’t  got  a  friend  on  the  flat  side  ov  earth. 
The  boys  snowball  him  during  recess  ;  the  girls  put  water 
in  hiz  hair  die  ;  and  the  skool  committee  make  him  work  for 
haff  the  money  a  bartender  gits,  and  board  him  around  the 
naberhood,  whare  they  giv  him  rhy  coffee,  sweetened  with 
mollasis,  tew  drink,  and  kodfish  bawls  three  times  a  day  for 
vittles.  [Laughter.] 

And,  with  all  this  abuse,  I  never  heard  ov  a  distrikt  skool¬ 
master  swareing  enny  thing  louder  than — Condem  it. 

Don’t  talk  tew  me  about  the  pashunce  ov  anshunt  Job. 
Job  had  pretty  plenty  ov  biles  all  over  him,  no  doubt,  but 
they  were  all  ov  one  breed.  Every  yung  one  in  a  distrikt 
skool  iz  a  bile  ov  a  different  breed,  and  each  one  needs  a  different 
kind  ov  poultiss  tew  git  a  good  head  on  them.  [Laughter.] 

A  distrikt  skoolmaster,  who  duz  a  square  job  and  takes 
hiz  codfish  bawls  reverently,  iz  a  better  man  to-day  tew  hav 
being  around  loose  than  Solomon  would  be  arrayed  in  all  ov 
hiz  glory.  Solomon  waz  better  at  writing  proverbs  and  man¬ 
ageing  a  large  family,  than  he  would  be  tew  navigate  a  distrikt 
skool  hous. 

Enny  man  who  haz  kept  a  distrikt  skool  for  ten  years, 
and  boarded  around  the  naberhood,  ought  tew  be  made  a 
mager  gineral,  and  hav  a  penshun  for  the  rest  ov  his  natral 
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days,  and  a  hoss  and  waggin  tew  do  hiz  going  around  in.  But, 
az  a  genral  consequence,  a  distrikt  skoolmaster  hain’t  got  any 
more  warm  friends  than  an  old  blind  fox  houn  haz.  He  iz 
jist  about  az  welkum  az  a  tax  gatherer  iz.  He  iz  respekted 
a  good  deal  az  a  man  iz  whom  we  owe  a  debt  ov  fifty  dollars  to 
and  don’t  mean  tew  pay.  [Applause.]  He  goes  through  life 
on  a  back  road,  az  poor  az  a  wood  sled,  and  finally  iz  missed — 
but  what  ever  bekums  ov  hiz  remains,  i  kant  tell.  Fortunately 
he  iz  not  often  a  sensitive  man  ;  if  he  waz,  he  couldn’t  enny 
more  keep  a  distrikt  skool  than  he  could  file  a  kross  kut  saw. 
[Laughter.] 

Whi  iz  it  that  theze  men  and  wimmen,  who  pashuntly 
and  with  crazed  brain  teach  our  remorseless  brats  the  tejus 
meaning  ov  the  alphabet,  who  take  the  fust  welding  heat 
on  their  destinys,  who  lay  the  stepping  stones  and  enkurage 
them  tew  mount  upwards,  who  hav  dun  more  hard  and  mean 
work  than  enny  klass  on  the  futstool,  who  have  prayed  over 
the  reprobate,  strengthened  the  timid,  restrained  the  outrage¬ 
ous,  and  flattered  the  imbecile,  who  hav  lived  on  kodfish  and 
vile  coffee,  and  hain’t  been  heard  to  sware — whi  is  it  that  they 
are  treated  like  a  vagrant  fiddler,  danced  to  for  a  night,  paid 
oph  in  the  morning,  and  eagerly  forgotten  ? 

I  had  rather  burn  a  coal  pit,  or  keep  the  flys  out  ov  a 
butcher’s  shop  in  the  month  ov  August,  than  meddle  with 
the  distrikt  skool  bizzness.  [Applause.] 

I  propose  now  to  close  by  making  Twelve  Square  Remarks, 
to- wit : — 

1.  A  broken  reputashun  iz  like  a  broken  vase ;  it  may 
be  mended,  but  allways  shows  where  the  krak  was.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

2.  If  you  kant  trust  a  man  for  the  full  amount,  let  him 
skip.  This  trying  to  git  an  average  on  honesty  has  allways 
bin  a  failure.  [Applause.] 

3.  Thare  iz  no  treachery  in  silence  ;  silence  is  a  hard  argu¬ 
ment  to  beat. 

4.  Don’t  mistake  habits  for  karacter.  The  men  ov  the 
most  karacter  hav  the  fewest  habits.  [Applause.] 

5.  Thare  iz  cheats  in  all  things  ;  even  pizen  is  adulterated. 

6.  The  man  who  iz  thoroughly  polite  iz  two- thirds  ov  a 
Christian,  enny  how.  [Applause.] 

7.  Kindness  iz  an  instinkt,  politeness  only  an  art.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

8.  Thare  iz  a  great  deal  of  learning  in  this  world  which 
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iz  nothing  more  than  trying  to  prove  what  we  don’t  under¬ 
stand. 

9.  Mi  dear  boy,  thare  are  but  few  who  kan  kommence 
at  the  middle  ov  the  ladder  and  reach  the  top  ;  and  probably 
you  and  I  don’t  belong  to  that  number.  [Applause.] 

10.  One  of  the  biggest  mistakes  made  yet  iz  made  by  the 
man  who  thinks  he  iz  temperate,  just  becauze  he  puts  more 
water  in  his  whiskey  than  his  nabor  does.  [Applause.] 

11.  The  best  medicine  I  know  ov  for  the  rumatism  iz  to 
thank  the  Lord — that  it  aint  the  gout.  [Laughter.] 

12.  Remember  the  poor.  It  costs  nothing.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 
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THE  CHRIST  THAT  IS  TO  BE 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. — In  Memoriam. 

The  life  of  Christ  is  the  great  example  of  human  perfection. 
His  precepts  are  widely  accepted  as  the  supreme  guide  to  the 
attainment  and  practice  of  personal  righteousness.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  achievements  of  the  founders  of  religions,  the 
work  of  secular  rulers  and  statesmen  sinks  into  insignificance. 
The  Roman  Empire,  after  it  had  served  as  the  unconscious  in¬ 
strument  for  the  propagation  of  the  religion  of  Him  it  had 
crucified,  sank  into  decay,  and  its  greatness  and  power  are  to¬ 
day  merely  a  memory.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  most 
imaginative  intellect  to  conceive  how  different  would  have  been 
the  history  of  the  last  nineteen  hundred  years  if  there  had  been 
no  belief  in  Christ  among  the  European  peoples.  For  their 
faith  in  Him,  nations  have  waged  war  and  sacrificed  their  blood 
and  treasures  ;  for  their  faith  in  Him  men  have  borne  perse¬ 
cution  and  exile,  and  cheerfully  faced  the  torture  of  the  rack 
and  the  consuming  flame  ;  inspired  by  their  belief  in  Him  men 
have  braved  the  dangers  of  unknown  lands  and  seas  to  carry  a 
knowledge  of  their  belief  to  the  unbeliever.  To-day  the 
nominal,  if  not  the  real,  worship  of  Christ  is  acknowledged  in 
a  million  temples,  and  men  of  every  nation  and  colour  are 
joined,  outwardly  at  least,  in  acknowledging  that  without 
distinction  of  race  or  tongue,  they  are  all  one  in  the  sonship  of 
Christ  Jesus. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  history,  the  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  present  position  of  Christianity.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  dilate  on  the  shady  side  of  Church  history,  on  that 
material  greed  and  selfishness  which  has  been  a  characteristic  of 
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the  Christian  Church  though  all  the  ages,  and  which  at  one 
time  assumed  such  colossal  proportions  that  the  Church  had 
appropriated  to  itself  two-thirds  of  the  land  of  Europe,  and 
was  just  about  to  take  the  remaining  one- third  when  the 
jealous  civil  powers  interfered.  We  might,  if  we  were  dis¬ 
posed,  draw  an  appalling  indictment  of  the  cruelty  and  blood¬ 
shed  inflicted  by  the  dominant  section  of  the  Church  on  those 
who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  decrees  of  an  ecclesiastical 
autocracy.  It  will  not  be  seriously  disputed  that  the  Church 
through  its  priesthood  has  been  on  the  side  of  superstition, 
and  that  as  an  institution  it  has  often  opposed  progress  for 
base  and  sordid  ends.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  Church 
as  an  institution  has  usually  been  on  the  side  of  the  rich  and 
powerful ;  and  the  dominant  class  since  Constantine  has 
found  in  the  Christian  Church  an  institution  which  was  never 
at  a  loss  to  justify  social  inequalities  by  scriptural  authority 
as  being  a  wise  dispensation  of  divine  Providence  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Church  has  taught  the  people  that,  for  them, 
contentment  and  humility  were  an  essential  part  of  the  practice 
of  Christianity. 

That  the  Church  of  to-day  is  not  free  from  those  features 
which  have  characterized  it  through  all  its  history,  cannot 
be  denied.  If  Christ  were  only  in  the  churches  to-day,  if  the 
spirit  of  Christ  were  found  only  in  those  who  ostentatiously 
parade  His  name,  if  Christ  alone  were  there,  then  it  would  be 
correct  to  say  that  never  during  the  whole  Christian  era  was 
Christ  less  of  an  influence  for  personal  righteousness  and  social 
regeneration  than  he  is  to-day.  Never  were  the  churches 
more  materialized  than  to-day.  Never  was  the  Church  more 
the  slave  of  rich  men,  who  look  upon  the  Church,  aye,  and  its 
ministers  too,  as  a  valuable  commercial  asset.  Never  did  the 
Church  cling  more  tenaciously  to  its  pagan  creeds,  for  never 
did  its  priesthood  realize  more  clearly  that  the  final  death- 
struggle  between  reason  and  superstition  is  close  at  hand. 
The  recent  bitter  struggle  over  the  education  question  proves 
that  the  Church  realizes  that  it  holds  its  power  by  the  influence 
it  is  able  to  exercise  through  ignorance  and  superstition  on 
weak  and  unreasoning  minds. 

But  admitting  every  count  in  the  indictment  which  the  anti- 
Christian  can  bring  against  the  Church,  against  its  creeds, 
against  the  infidelity  of  much  of  the  present  practice  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  there  still  remains  the  great  and  potent  fact  that  Christ 
has  been  the  greatest  influence  in  the  world’s  history,  and  that 
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such  an  institution  as  Christianity  could  not  have  survived  so 
long  and  could  not  have  continued  to  receive  even  the  nominal 
adhesion  of  men  if  it  had  not  been  something  which  appealed 
to  the  eternal  needs  of  humanity,  if  it  had  not  in  some  way 
satisfied  the  cravings  of  the  human  heart.  Had  the  thing 
been  of  man  it  would  have  come  to  nought,  but  containing  an 
eternal  verity  it  cannot  be  destroyed. 

But  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in  Christian 
teaching  certain  vital  and  eternal  truths  in  no  way  involves 
acceptance  of  everything  which  Christ  taught  or  is  said  to  have 
taught.  The  rejection  even  of  the  belief  in  the  personal  Christ 
does  not  diminish,  indeed  to  the  highly  cultured  mind  it  in¬ 
creases,  the  value  of  the  teaching  attributed  to  Christ,  because 
it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  teaching  attributed  to  Christ 
represents  rather  the  highest  collective  moral  ideas  of  his  time. 

In  degree,  but  not  in  kind,  does  Christ  differ  from  all  great 
teachers ;  from  men  who  have  more  clearly  than  the  average 
seen  some  great  truth,  a  knowledge  of  which  could  make  man 
wise  unto  salvation.  But  in  the  life  of  Christ  we  find  these 
principles  more  fully  illustrated,  and  in  the  teaching  of  Christ 
these  truths  more  fully  stated  than  in  the  life  and  teachings  of 
any  other  master.  There  is,  therefore,  a  sense  in  which  all 
■ — Christian,  agnostic,  and  atheist — in  which  they  can  all  believe 
in  Christ  and  all  fervently  accept  Him  as  a  teacher  able  to 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation.  But  these  truths  are  not  the  laws 
of  Christ,  any  more  than  gravitation  is  the  law  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  or  evolution  the  law  of  Darwin.  Each  discovered  the 
operation  of  some  great  law  which  is  eternal,  and  the  value  of 
their  teaching  lies  in  the  extent  to  which  human  experience 
justifies  the  truth  of  what  they  taught.  But  Christ  has  lived 
and  conquered  because  His  teachings  have  appealed  to  the 
eternal  needs  of  humanity,  because  His  life  is  the  promise  of 
the  human  life  which  is  yet  to  be.  The  growth  of  human 
knowledge,  scientific  discovery,  the  development  of  social  and 
industrial  order — although  these  things  may  tend  to  change 
or  to  modify  the  meaning  of  certain  New  Testament  texts,  or 
to  reject  certain  statements  attributed  to  Christ,  yet  human 
experience,  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  social  and  industrial 
development,  all  go  to  emphasize  the  vital  truth  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  New  Testament  teaching. 

The  law  of  sacrifice,  the  saving  of  the  individual  life  by 
losing  the  individual  life  in  the  common  life,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  Christ’s  teaching,  is  indeed  proved  by  scientific; 
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discovery  and  by  all  human  experience  to  be  the  fundamental 
law  of  life,  the  law  by  which  the  mother  rears  her  child,  the 
law  which  holds  and  binds  men  together  in  society.  And  with 
this  knowledge  a  new  conception  of  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  the  sacrifice  on  the  Cross  is  dawning  upon  an  enlightened 
world.  In  view  of  this,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  not  regarded 
in  the  pagan  light  of  the  laying  down  of  an  innocent  life  to 
satisfy  the  vengeance  of  an  outraged  Deity.  Salvation  by 
the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge  means,  not 
that  that  sacrifice  is  a  substitute  for  sacrifice  by  others,  but  it 
is  an  example  that  only  by  such  sacrifice  can  others  be  saved. 
And  with  this  knowledge  the  individual  consciousness  is  passing 
into  a  consciousness  of  the  social  life. 

This  law  of  sacrifice,  this  law  of  love,  of  association,  of  co¬ 
operation,  is  not  only  the  foundation  of  Christian  teaching, 
but  it  is  the  basis  of  all  the  great  ethical  religions  of  the  world 
and  of  all  schools  of  morality.  Not  by  individual  selfishness  or 
national  selfishness  has  the  progress  of  the  human  race  been 
advanced.  Men  who  have  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth  have  been  the  instruments 
by  which  succeeding  generations  have  been  raised  to  a  higher 
morality  and  to  a  higher  civilization.  Just  as  the  arisen  Christ 
is  the  symbol  of  the  triumph  of  sacrifice  over  death,  so  men 
have  ever  risen  to  higher  things  “  on  stepping-stones  of  their 
dead  selves.”  And  the  religion  of  the  future  is  to  be  this 
religion  of  the  common  life,  this  religion  of  salvation  by  losing 
one’s  life  by  finding  salvation  in  the  common  life. 

The  religion  of  the  future  will  recognize  the  unity  of  all 
men.  It  will  have  for  its  ideal  the  complete  organic  unity  of 
the  whole  human  race.  And  this  religion  will  be  a  political 
religion.  It  will  be  a  religion  which  will  seek  to  realize  its 
ideal  in  our  industrial  and  social  affairs  by  the  application  and 
use  of  political  methods.  If  Christianity  is  to  be  of  any  use 
it  must  be  applied  to  our  everyday  life,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  principles,  either  Christian  or  otherwise,  can  be  applied 
to  social  and  industrial  conditions  is  through  the  agency  of 
political  means.  The  popular  conception  of  politics  as  some¬ 
thing  apart  from  religion,  that  politics  is  a  thing  too  profane  to 
be  mentioned  on  the  Lord’s  Day  or  in  the  House  of  God,  this 
idea,  so  sedulously  fostered  in  some  quarters,  is  a  cunning 
device  of  the  devil  to  serve  his  own  ends  ;  just  in  the  same  way 
as  the  popular  impression  that  politics  is  something  apart  from 
bread  and  butter,  and  shorter  hours,  and  better  homes  and 
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better  industrial  conditions,  just  as  that  idea  is  fostered  by  the 
possessing  class  who  use  and  control  political  power  in  order  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  their  own  unjust  monopoly. 

There  can  be  no  separation  between  politics  and  religion. 
Law-makers  and  administrators  are  inspired  by  certain  ideas, 
and  if  these  ideas  be  not  moral  then  the  law  and  its  administra¬ 
tors  will  be  immoral.  We  cannot  have  a  healthy  religious  life 
side  by  side  with  a  corrupt  political  system.  The  two  things 
are  inseparable,  each  will  partake  of  the  character  of  the  other  ; 
and  the  religion  of  the  future  will  be  an  application  of  the 
moral  truths  of  religion  through  politics  to  our  industrial  and 
social  conditions. 

This  ideal  of  religion  as  saving  one’s  life  in  the  common  life  ; 
this  new  conception  of  politics  as  a  means  of  realizing  this 
religion  ;  all  this  to-day  may  seem  far  away,  but  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  individual  and  social  salvation  can  be  attained. 
And  in  spite  of  so  much  around  us  opposed  to  the  coming  of 
this  kingdom  of  righteousness,  there  are  signs  on  every  hand 
of  a  great  and  righteous  power  at  work  in  the  world.  The  day 
will  come,  and  is  not  far  distant,  though  we  may  not  be  privi¬ 
leged  to  live  to  see  it,  when  out  of  the  strife  and  chaos  which 
now  exist  there  shall  arise  a  brighter  and  a  better  time,  when 
men  shall  seek  the  satisfaction  of  their  individual  desires  not  by 
trampling  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others,  but  by  giving  of 
their  strength  to  aid  the  weak,  and  when  not  the  accumulation 
of  material  wealth,  but  the  laying  up  of  those  incorruptible 
treasures  which  “  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt  ”  shall 
be  the  standard  by  which  the  individual  and  national  life  shall 
be  judged.  "  When  ye  see  a  cloud  arise  in  the  west  straight¬ 
way  ye  say  there  cometh  a  shower.  And  so  it  is.  Oh  ye  of 
little  faith.  Cannot  ye  likewise  read  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  ” 

There  are  signs  on  every  hand  that  this  social  spirit  is  being 
awakened.  The  individual  is  feeling  the  throbbing  of  a  new 
social  consciousness  ;  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  is  rising  with 
healing  in  its  wings.  The  Christ  that  is  to  be  appears.  And 
this  spirit  of  Christ,  of  love,  of  sacrifice,  is  taking  possession  of 
men’s  minds,  and  under  its  inspiration,  old  forms,  old  institu¬ 
tions,  old  passions  will  disappear,  and  a  new  and  brighter  social 
order  will  arise.  It  is  the  promised  New  Jerusalem. 

The  horrible  social  conditions  existing  to-day — poverty  on 
the  one  hand  and  riches  on  the  other — arduous  toil  on  the  one 
hand,  luxurious  idleness  on  the  other,  these  will  give  way 
before  this  divine  impulse,  and  the  poverty  of  the  many  and 
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the  luxury  of  the  few  will  join  hands  in  a  union  of  contented 
happiness  for  all.  The  horrible  social  conditions  of  to-day 
cannot  continue  before  the  diffusion  of  this  social  spirit.  This 
awakened  social  consciousness  believes  that  hidden  somewhere 
in  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  is  a  social  order  in  which  it 
shall  not  be  necessary  for  millions  to  toil  hard  and  long  for  a 
miserable  pittance  that  denies  the  opportunity  for  a  happy, 
a  healthy,  and  a  cultured  life.  It  believes  in  the  possibility 
of  our  increased  power  over  nature,  and  increased  capacity 
for  producing  wealth  being  used  not  as  now  to  add  to  the 
poverty  and  degradation  of  the  many  to  increase  the  enormous 
riches  of  the  few ;  but  rather  that  the  spread  of  knowledge 
and  the  increase  of  human  power  ought  to  be  used  to  lighten 
men’s  toil  and  liberate  their  intellectual  faculties,  now  enslaved 
by  a  gross  materialism. 

This  awakened  social  consciousness  will  make  short  work 
of  your  orthodox  political  economy,  with  its  economic  theories 
invented  to  justify  existing  social  conditions.  This  awakened 
social  consciousness  will  make  short  work,  too,  of  the  parson 
who  prostitutes  his  position  to  justify  a  material  greed  and 
selfishness,  and  to  glorify  a  charity  which  is  often  but  an 
attempt  to  quieten  an  accusing  conscience  or  an  effort  to  gain 
a  cheap  notoriety.  This  awakened  social  consciousness  will 
make  short  work  of  the  clergy  who  use  their  position  to  justify 
poverty  on  the  ground  that  it  has  some  great  religious  purpose 
to  serve  in  the  world.  One  of  the  most  eminent  Nonconformist 
ministers — or  one  of  the  most  notorious — preaching  some  time 
ago,  was  reported  to  have  given  expression  to  these  words : 

n  He  observed  that  Socialism  could  not  rid  the  world  of  the 
poor  any  more  than  it  could  of  little  children  and  weak  people 
who  were  a  constant  appeal  to  our  solicitude  and  love.  Poverty 
was  more  than  it  seemed  to  be.  It  had  a  great  religious  purpose 
to  serve  in  the  world.  Its  precise  significance  he  did  not  pretend 
to  tell,  but  he  could  not  believe  that  the  chronic  continuance 
and  permanence  of  poverty  were  a  mere  accident  which  a  statesman 
may  wipe  out  with  a  sponge.  There  was  something  more  in  it 
than  that.  What  it  actually  was  we  should  knaw  hereafter.” 

There  are  two  kinds  of  poverty  which  Socialism  may  for 
some  time  find  it  difficult  to  remove.  There  are  two  classes  of 
poor,  and  one  class  is  that  to  which  this  reverend  gentleman 
belongs — the  intellectually  poor  :  a  class  which  an  inscrutable 
Providence,  for  some  reason  we  may  know  hereafter,  has  failed 
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to  endow  with  sufficient  mental  capacity  for  society  to  develop 
them  into  intelligent  human  beings.  But  such  a  class  existing 
for  a  time  under  Socialism  will,  no  doubt,  appeal  to  the  pity 
and  solicitude  of  society.  The  other  class  of  poor  which  might 
exist  under  Socialism  would  be  that  class  whose  poverty  is  due 
to  their  own  wilful  choice.  But  a  few  generations  trained  under 
moral  conditions  would  entirely  remove  that  amount  of  poverty 
which  is  due  to  individual  wrongdoing.  Poverty,  says  this 
reverend  gentleman,  has  a  great  religious  purpose  to  serve  in 
the  world.  It  is  rather  singular  that  well-paid  ministers  who 
give  expression  to  sentiments  of  this  character  seldom  feel 
called  upon  to  show  that  they  themselves  are  the  instruments 
for  illustrating  the  working  out  of  the  great  purpose  of  Poverty. 
Poverty,  says  this  reverend  gentleman,  has  a  great  religious 
purpose  to  serve  in  the  world.  Voluntary  poverty,  as  in  the 
case  of  Christ,  Buddha,  St.  Francis,  and  others,  had  always  a 
great  religious  purpose  to  serve  in  the  world.  These  men  were 
poor  that  they  might  show  their  sacrifice  ;  these  men  were 
poor  that  they  might  illustrate  this  law  of  salvation ;  they 
were  poor  that  they  might  know  the  suffering  and  pain  of  the 
poor  through  actual  experience.  But  the  constant  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  poverty  by  these  men  showed  that  they  realized  that 
compulsory  poverty  was  immoral,  and  their  denunciation  of 
rich  men  showed  that  they  recognized  the  sin  of  riches,  because 
the  riches  of  the  few  were  the  direct  cause  of  the  poverty  of 
the  many  and  of  the  evils  that  followed  in  its  train. 

Poverty,  says  this  reverend  gentleman,  has  a  great  religious 
purpose  to  serve.  Why,  all  round  the  very  church  in  which 
that  blasphemy  was  uttered  are  housed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  human  beings  in  foetid  warrens,  under  conditions  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  barbarous  community.  There  the 
people  are  living  six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  persons  in  one 
room  ;  living,  working,  sleeping,  dying  in  the  same  room, 
paying  often  for  rent  more  than  is  left  for  the  support  of  the 
entire  family.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  for  this  successor 
of  the  apostles  to  point  out  what  is  the  great  religious  purpose 
that  is  being  served  by  the  poverty  conditions  existing  every¬ 
where  around  him.  The  poverty  of  the  poor  is  their  physical 
and  moral  destruction.  Religious  people  may  talk  about 
individual  regeneration,  temperance  reformers  may  deplore 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  rich  people  may  dispense  charity, 
but  until  we  have  removed  the  causes  of  compulsory  poverty, 
and  until  we  have  provided  physical  conditions  where  it  is 
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possible  to  grow  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body,  until  we 
have  done  that,  all  other  attempts  at  reform  will  but  add  to 
the  number  of  the  record  of  mis-directed  however  well-in¬ 
tentioned  efforts. 

The  awakened  social  consciousness  would  make  short  work 
of  the  political  economist,  too,  who  brings  forward  his  economic 
laws  to  justify  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  riches.  The 
awakened  social  consciousness  will  say  to  the  economist  who 
prates  about  laws  of  employment,  laws  of  rent,  laws  of  wages, 
who  tells  us  our  industrial  system  cannot  work  unless  we  have 
a  margin  of  unemployed  :  We  care  not  a  rap  for  your  political 
economy.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  many  who  toil 
hard  and  long  are  in  poverty,  and  the  few  who  never  work  at 
all  are  rolling  in  luxury.  We  know  there  is  something  wrong 
when  the  children  of  the  workers  have  no  opportunity  to 
develop  their  natural  gifts,  while  the  children  of  the  idler  are 
brought  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  culture  and  refinement 
which  if  it  is  to  be  the  monopoly  of  a  class  is  the  rightful 
inheritance  of  the  class  which  labours.  The  political  econo¬ 
mist  tells  us  there  is  not  work  for  all  to  do.  No  work  to  do  ! 
Millions  of  acres  of  rich  land  lying  idle  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  starving,  and  yet  no  work  to  do  !  It  is  because 
a  robber-landlord  stands  between  Nature  and  man,  and  claims 
a  monopoly  of  her  free  gifts  to  all.  No  work  to  do  !  and 
millions  of  people  living  under  inhuman  and  insanitary  con¬ 
ditions,  and  yet  no  work  to  do  !  The  awakened  social  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  common  sense  of  an  enlightened  community, 
will  have  no  political  economy  which  outrages  common  sense 
and  violates  all  human  feeling. 

And  this  awakened  social  consciousness  will  be  its  brother’s 
keeper.  It  will  recognize  its  individual  responsibility  for  the 
condition  of  a  downcast  or  a  degraded  brother.  And  the 
development  of  this  spirit  in  society  affecting  the  rich  is  likely 
to  do  a  great  deal  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  social  progress  ; 
because  with  the  acceptance  of  the  social  ideal  and  the  unity  of 
all,  there  will  come  the  conviction  of  responsibility  for  the 
condition  of  others,  and  therefore  the  possession  of  riches  will 
be  felt  to  be  a  shame  and  a  sin,  because  it  will  be  recognized 
that  the  possession  of  riches  by  one  individual  is  the  direct 
cause  of  the  poverty  and  degradation  of  the  many.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  for  some  time  to  corr^  the  work  of  social  reformers 
is  likely  to  be  a  hard  work  in  attacking  social  privilege,  but¬ 
tressed  <js  it  is  by  economic  theories  and  the  authority  of  the 
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Church.  Many  who  set  out  enthusiastically  on  the  road  will, 
like  Little  Faith,  sleep  by  the  way,  and  fall  victims  to  Faint 
Heart,  Mistrust,  and  Guilt.  But  the  conviction  that  some¬ 
where  in  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  is  a  social  order  which 
will  express  the  highest  altruistic  instincts  of  humanity,  will 
encourage  the  stalwarts  to  press  forward  and  to  discover  and 
apply  that  social  order.  And  those  great  social  forces,  which 
have  been  described  as  for  ever  moving  onward  in  their  might 
and  majesty,  and  which  even  the  tumult  of  our  debates  cannot 
for  a  moment  impede  or  disturb,  these  social  forces  are  at 
work,  pointing  out  the  road  we  have  to  travel  towards  the  goal 
of  human  emancipation.  With  the  knowledge  of  the  past  to 
guide  us,  we  can  now  see  there  has  been  a  gradual  preparation 
for  the  social  unity  of  the  race.  History  is  the  record  of  the 
orderly  procession  of  phenomena,  and  as  we  look  back  through 
history  we  see  there  has  been  a  gradual  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  the  whole  people  into  power.  From  the  days  of 
autocratic  government  and  of  the  feudal  baronage,  down  to 
the  partial  representative  system  of  to-day,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  preparation  for  a  political  democracy.  And  the  unity 
of  things  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  just  as  the  people  are  becoming 
conscious  of  their  power  and  the  necessity  for  their  taking 
control  of  political  power  ;  just  at  the  same  time  we  find  that 
by  long  ages  of  preparation  the  industrial  conditions  are  just 
reaching  that  state  where  the  control  of  industry  by  the  political 
democracy  is  both  desirable  and  inevitable.  Therefore  the 
work  of  the  political  democracy  is  as  clearly  indicated  as  is 
the  coming  of  the  people  into  power.  The  work  of  the  people 
in  power  is  to  take  into  their  own  hands,  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
people,  the  service  and  supply  of  all  social  needs,  and  to  use 
the  resources  of  nature,  not  for  the  advantage  of  individuals, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 

This  social  ideal,  the  ideal  of  co-operation  and  association, 
in  the  future  is  to  be  the  dominating  ideal,  dominating  not  only 
industry,  but  every  sphere  of  social  activity,  politics,  religion, 
and  philosophy.  We  have,  by  historical  development,  reached 
the  stage  when  we  are  entering  on  a  new  historical  era,  when 
the  dominating  ideal  shall  be  not  individualism,  but  the  social 
ideal ;  not  the  idea  of  man  as  an  independent  individual,  but 
the  idea  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  social  body. 
Legislation  under  individualism  has  been  to  give  liberty  to  the 
individual  to  do  as  he  liked,  or  to  protect  him  against  his 
fellows ;  but  legislation  in  the  era  on  which  we  are  entering  will 
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be  to  give  liberty  to  the  individual,  not  to  do  as  he  likes,  but 
liberty  to  associate  and  co-operate  with  his  fellows  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all.  The  work  of  the  political  democracy 
will  be  to  discover  the  laws  which  require  our  obedience,  and 
to  translate  them  into  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  to  make  our 
industrial  and  social  conditions  conform  to  the  precept  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  The  political  democracy  dominated  by  the 
social  ideal  will  be  the  coming  of  Christ  to  rule  the  nations  in 
righteousness. 

And  when  this  social  ideal  shall  be  universally  accepted, 
when  it  shall  dominate  all  men,  what  a  change  there  will  be 
in  the  face  of  the  land  !  I  do  sometimes  dream  dreams,  and  I 
see  a  vision  of  what  the  world  will  be  when  this  spirit  of  love 
and  sacrifice  which  has  actuated  some  noble  spirits  in  all 
ages,  and  which  shone  with  the  glory  of  full  perfection  in  the 
life  and  example  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, — I  sometimes  see,  “  as 
through  a  glass  darkly,”  a  vision  of  what  the  world  will  be  when 
this  spirit  of  love  and  sacrifice  shall  animate  all  men.  I  see 
that  old  things  have  passed  away,  and  all  things  have  become 
new.  I  see  this  sordid  struggle  for  a  material  existence  super¬ 
seded  by  a  social  order  in  which  men  seek  the  gratification  of 
their  natural  ambitions,  not  by  the  amount  of  tribute  they 
levy  on  their  fellows,  but  by  the  greatness  of  the  service  they 
can  render  to  them.  I  see  men  freed  from  arduous  toil  by  the 
gifts  of  nature  being  freely  shared.  I  see  an  industrial  order 
where  honest  labour  is  a  guarantee  against  starvation,  and 
where  men  are  not  driven  by  the  fear  of  undeserved  misfortune 
and  the  terror  of  a  despised  old  age  to  a  self-inflicted  death. 
I  see  an  industrial  order  where  every  man  for  a  fair  day’s  work 
has  a  bountiful  harvest,  and  abundant  leisure  when  his  necessary 
toil  is  done.  I  see  no  children  deprived  by  early  toil  of  the 
joys  of  childhood.  I  see  no  woman  at  unwomanly  toil,  but  I 
see  woman  raised  to  her  rightful  sphere — "  gained  in  mental 
breadth  nor  failed  in  childward  care.”  I  see  the  workman 
educated  to  take  an  interest  in  his  work,  and  the  machine 
minder  once  more  the  craftsman  whose  brain  directs  and 
evolves  the  work  of  his  hands.  I  see  the  children  sharing  with 
the  old  folks  in  a  thousand  joys  which  the  loving  care  of  the 
strong  can  confer.  I  see  the  children’s  welfare  no  longer 
sacrificed  to  sectarian  ends,  but  provision  made  by  which  every 
child  can  develop  to  the  utmost  its  latent  possibilities.  I  see 
our  modern  towns  swept  away,  and  in  their  place  beautiful 
cities  whose  buildings  reflect  the  pride  of  the  community  in 
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their  common  life,  and  whose  healthy  homes  show  the  value 
society  attaches  to  the  individual  life.  I  see  everywhere  a 
change  come  over  the  face  of  the  landscape ;  every  meadow 
smiles  with  plenty,  every  valley  blossoms  as  the  rose,  every  hill 
is  green  with  the  glory  of  Lebanon.  I  see  a  revived  art  and 
a  revived  literature  ;  I  see  a  people  healthy,  happy,  cultured, 
contented,  whose  wealth  is  life,  full  and  free,  “  whose  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  whose  flowery  paths  are  paths  of  peace.” 
And  my  vision  extends,  though  more  dimly,  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  my  own  dear  land,  and  I  see  this  spirit  of  brotherhood 
among  the  nations  has  broken  down  international  barriers, 
and  international  hatred  is  no  more  ;  the  sword  is  beaten  into 
a  ploughshare,  the  spear  into  a  pruning  hook,  and  the  peoples 
of  all  lands  are  one,  each  freely  sharing  of  its  special  bounties 
to  add  to  the  comforts  of  all.  Is  this  but  a  vision,  or  is  it  a 
prophecy  of  a  day  that  shall  yet  dawn  on  a  world  ransomed 
by  love  and  sacrifice  ?  That  day  will  come,  and  whether  it  be 
soon  or  late  depends  upon  us.  But  the  only  way  to  regain  the 
earthly  paradise  is  by  the  old,  hard  road  to  Calvary — through 
persecution,  through  poverty,  through  temptation,  by  the  agony 
and  bloody  sweat,  by  the  crown  of  thorns,  by  the  agonizing 
death.  And  then  the  resurrection  to  the  New  Humanity — 
purified  by  suffering,  triumphant  through  Sacrifice. 


His  Grace  Tiie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Dr.  Randall  Thomas  Davidson. 


RT.  REV.  DR.  RANDALL  DAVIDSON 

(ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY) 


ART 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy  Banquet,  May  3,  1903, 
in  responding  to  the  Toast  of  “  The  Guests  ”  and  proposing 
“  The  Royal  Academy.”] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — I  appreciate  to  the  full 
the  very  high  honour  conferred  upon  me  by  the  request  that 
I  should  respond  to  the  toast  which  you,  sir,  have  so  eloquently 
proposed.  By  the  terms  you  have  used,  and  the  description 
you  have  given  of  those  on  whose  behalf  I  am  privileged  to 
speak,  you  have  added  to  the  responsibility  of  my  task.  On 
behalf  of  those  who  belong  to  the  military  and  naval  forces, 
to  His  Majesty’s  Government,  to  the  ranks  of  musical  art, 
and  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  response  has  already  been 
eloquently  and  adequately  made.  My  task  is  an  even  wider 
one. 

We,  the  general  guests  at  your  hospitable  table  to-night, 
are,  I  suppose  I  may  say,  representatives  of  the  great  multitude 
who  will  daily  throng  these  galleries  as  the  spring  and  summer 
weeks  run  on,  and  then  of  the  still  large  number  who  in  years 
to  come,  when  the  pictures  which  now  adorn  your  walls  have 
been  scattered  into  the  galleries  and  homes  of  England,  will 
continue  to  draw  from  the  contemplation  of  them  similar 
enjoyment,  instruction,  and  inspiration  to  that  which  they 
are  giving  to  us  now.  We  represent  what  I  suppose  I  must 
call  the  inartistic,  the  inarticulate  many ;  but  though  we 
are  inexpert  or  even  ignorant  as  to  the  technicalities  of  your 
beautiful  art,  we  are  not,  believe  me,  sir,  we  are  not  inappreci- 
ative  or  ungrateful. 

If  some  one,  from  the  material  afforded  in  our  common 
English  life,  were  nowadays  to  frame  a  fancy  Utopia,  de- 
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scribing  the  usages  of  us  islanders,  for  the  benefit  of  readers 
at  some  distant  time,  would  it  not  be  thought  a  strange  notion, 
a  reversal  of  the  fitness  of  things,  were  he  to  say  that  one 
custom  in  our  island  is  this,  that  those  who  are  themselves 
the  producers  of  our  loveliest  things,  the  guides  and  directors 
of  our  thoughts  upon  art,  impose  upon  themselves  annually 
this  further  obligation,  that,  in  addition  to  what  they  confer 
upon  us  commoner  folk  by  their  skill  and  care,  they  should 
annually  entertain  with  splendid  and  abundant  viands  those 
whose  ignorance  they  are  instructing  and  whose  duller  minds  they 
are  inspiring  ?  It  is  a  reversal,  I  say,  of  the  natural  order  of 
things.  Yet  it  is  in  truth  the  custom  of  our  island  ;  you  have 
followed  it  nobly  to-night,  and  indeed  we  are  not  ungrateful. 

We,  the  general  guests  on  whose  behalf  I  speak,  are  not, 
with  a  few  very  marked  and  memorable  exceptions,  adepts 
ourselves  with  pencil  or  brush  or  chisel.  Whether  that  will 
always  remain  true  in  the  coming  years  I  do  not  know.  I 
believe  my  noble  friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
whom  I  do  not  see  here  to-night,  could  tell  us  that  under 
his  rule  it  has  become  part  of  the  law  of  England  that  every 
single  child  in  our  elementary  schools  shall  now  learn  drawing, 
if  not  painting  also.  The  prospect  is  not,  I  think,  quite  free 
from  elements  of  alarm  [laughter],  but  it  has  its  interest  too, 
and  we  look  forward  hereafter  to  the  critical  remarks  of  Bank 
Holiday  excursionists  within  these  rooms  as  differing  somewhat 
widely  from  the  criticisms  we  should  overhear  to-day. 

But  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  a  word  more  especially  appro¬ 
priate  to  my  own  position,  my  own  department,  if  one  may 
use  the  word,  in  English  life.  I  fear  I  must  confess,  sir,  that 
in  the  matter  of  art  the  Church  in  England  in  all  its  branches 
has  not  a  little  to  atone  for  as  regards  what  she  has  done,  and 
still  more  as  regards  what  she  has  left  undone,  during  the  last 
few  hundred  years.  Drastic  and  vehement  measures  have 
been  a  characteristic  of  us  ecclesiastics  at  a  good  many  epochs 
in  our  history.  Some  of  those  who  have  preceded  me  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  Church’s  higher  offices  have  been  apt  at 
times  to  take  a  very  decisive  line  with  those  who  differed  from 
them  in  opinion.  There  is,  or  was,  such  a  place  as  Smith- 
field.  And  then,  when  the  pendulum  swung  fast,  the  decisive 
action  took  a  different  form,  and  the  hammer  and  the  dust- 
heap  became  the  destination  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  art  which  adorned  our  church  fabrics  in  England. 
It  was,  for  a  time,  a  virtual  excommunication  of  artists  and  of 
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their  works.  And  although  the  ban  was  before  very  long 
withdrawn  in  some  directions,  there  have  been  whole  centuries 
in  which  we  practically  tabooed  altogether  from  the  Church’s 
use  the  sublimest  art  of  all,  the  painter’s  art,  of  which  you, 
sir,  are  the  representative  exponent. 

Even  for  the  architect,  although  the  Church  has  always 
needed  his  aid,  there  have  been  times  when  our  admiration 
was  not  of  a  very  discriminating  sort.  Certainly  the  archi¬ 
tects  and  the  architecture  which  earned  the  praise  of  Church¬ 
men  and  ecclesiastics — say,  a  century  and  a  half  ago — were 
not  of  the  kind  which  would  elicit  our  reverent  admiration 
to-day.  We  have  fallen  now  upon  happier  times,  and,  speaking 
for  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  should  rejoice  to  see 
the  painter’s  skill  again  at  work  more  freely  within  our  churches’ 
walls.  Nay,  that  I  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when 
that  noblest  and  most  inspiring  form  of  right  adornment  may 
be  again  so  widely  used  that  our  churches  shall  once  more 
be  aglow  with  colour,  and  shall  contain,  as  churches  did  in 
days  gone  by,  some  of  the  greatest  pictures  of  our  greatest  men. 
[Cheers.] 

It  is  difficult,  surely,  to  understand  how  the  present  con¬ 
dition  has  come  about,  or  rather  how  it  has  continued  to  our 
day.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  such  as  Mr.  Watts’s 
noble  picture  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  or  the  fresco  of  your 
great  predecessor  in  the  presidency,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
in  the  village  church  of  Lyndhurst,  I  can  scarcely  think  of  any 
churches  in  which  the  work  of  any  of  our  great  painters — 
it  is  distinctively  of  painting  that  I  speak — is  adequately  found 
to-day.  Just  one  word  more.  We  are  living  in  a  note¬ 
worthy  time.  We  are  tingling  with  activity  and  hopefulness 
and  stir.  But  we  are  affording,  I  imagine,  to  the  artist  less 
scope  than  men  did  in  former  day6  for  the  output  of  his  skill. 
Is  it  because  outwardly  we  are  so  unpicturesque  ?  If  envy 
has  a  place  in  a  great  artist’s  soul,  I  can  conceive,  sir,  that 
you  and  your  colleagues  must  envy  the  men  who  had  to 
paint  the  life  and  work  of  their  contemporaries — say,  in  the 
fifteenth  or  the  sixteenth  century.  I  look  round  this  room, 
full  of  eminent  public  men,  and  I  remember  that  most  of  them 
do  the  best  part  of  their  noteworthy  work  dressed  each  in  a 
frock  coat  and  a  tall  hat  [laughter],  and  I  wonder  what  Titian 
or  Tintoretto  would  have  made  of  a  group  of  public  citizens 
thus  apparelled.  You  will  allow  a  bishop  to  speak  with  some 
special  feeling  on  that  topic.  [Laughter.]  I  hope  it  is  in 
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outward  shape  and  not  in  actual  performance  that  we  fail 
so  disastrously.  The  business  of  an  artist  is  to  see  what  others 
do  not  see  and  to  reveal  it  to  us  all. 

To  that  task,  you,  sir,  and  those  who,  with  you,  have  honoured 
us  to-night,  have  set  yourselves,  and  we  want  to  learn  at  your 
hands.  If  the  lessons  you  teach  us  make  our  lives  worthier, 
it  will  lead,  I  hope,  in  turn,  to  our  furnishing  worthier  sub¬ 
jects  for  your  art,  and  will  give  us  even  greater  opportunity 
than  now  for  wishing  health  and  prosperity  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud.  I  give  you  the  health 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  couple  with  the  toast  the  name 
of  the  President,  than  whom  none  has  more  worthily  filled 
that  honoured  chair.  [Cheers.] 
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CANADA  THE  NURSERY  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

[Speech  delivered,  July  i,  1909,  at  a  Dominion  Day  Banquet 
held  at  the  Garden  Club  at  the  Imperial  International  Ex¬ 
hibition.] 

Gentlemen  : — I  see  many  Canadians  here  far  better  able 
than  I  am  to  respond  to  this  toast,  but  though  they  might  be 
more  eloquent  I  will  not  allow  that  there  is  a  single  one  of  them 
who  has  a  deeper  affection  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  a 
greater  belief  in  her  destiny,  than  I  have.  [Cheers.] 

Never  in  the  whole  history  of  this  Empire  has  there  been 
a  more  common  or  more  profound  conviction  that  Canada  and 
the  other  self-governing  Dominions  and  the  Motherland  are 
all  necessary  to  one  another.  It  is  admitted  in  every  part  of 
the  Empire  that  without  the  self-governing  Dominions  the 
Empire  would  fall  to  pieces,  and  that  without  the  Empire  the 
self-governing  Dominions  could  not  stand.  [Cheers.]  The 
protection  of  the  British  Navy  is  necessary  in  order  to  give 
Canada  security  for  the  natural  expansion  of  her  national 
development.  There  are  some  who  fear  that  even  with  the 
protection  of  the  fleet  the  large  American  immigration  referred 
to  in  to-day’s  newspapers  may  stimulate  the  desire  of  some 
people  in  Canada  to  be  incorporated  into  the  United  States. 
[Cries  of  “  No,  no,”  and  “  Never.”]  If  there  is  any  one  either 
in  this  room  or  outside  who  shares  that  gloomy  apprehension, 
allow  me,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  set  his  mind  completely  at  rest. 
[Cheers.] 

We  are  told  in  to-day’s  newspapers  that  80,000  Americans 
with  eighty  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  are  going  to  enrich 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  We  are  glad  to  receive  them  all. 
[Cheers.]  Next  year  we  shall  probably  welcome  a  still  larger 
number,  and  if  this  year’s  harvest  proves,  as  there  is  every 
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reason  to  believe  it  will,  to  be  as  fertile  as  the  harvests  which 
have  preceded  it,  this  entry  of  80,000  into  the  Dominion  this 
year  is  only  an  instalment  of  a  greater  invasion  shortly  to 
follow.  [Cheers.] 

I  would  have  you  remember  that  the  Americans  are  greatly 
in  debt  to  Canada.  It  is  a  fact,  which  is  not  so  well  known 
as  it  ought  to  be,  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  Civil  War  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  with  only  3,000,000  of  population,  sent 
40,000  young  Canadians  to  help  the  North  to  achieve  its 
national  unity,  and  that  number  was  a  larger  number  than 
fought  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo.  [Cheers.] 
That  fact  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  sort  of  assistance  that 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  would  be  prepared  to  make  to  the 
British  Crown  if  ever  the  British  Crown  had  to  fight  to  maintain 
its  supremacy.  The  last  census  published  in  Washington 
showed  there  were  in  the  United  States  3,000,000  people,  or 
2,800,000  to  be  accurate,  of  Canadian  birth  and  Canadian 
descent,  whose  labour  and  industry  were  contributing  to  build 
up  the  prosperity  and  the  greatness  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  to  receive  a  very  large  number  back  from  the  United 
States  before  they  have  repaid  to  Canada  the  advance  which 
Canada  made  to  them  in  the  past.  [Hear,  hear.] 

I  cherish  and  welcome  every  American  who  comes  into 
Canada,  because  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  Dominion  to  be 
aware  that  the  political,  the  industrial,  and  the  social  con¬ 
ditions  are  such  as  to  cause  every  American,  after  he  has  been 
there  a  short  time,  to  become  as  enthusiastic  and  as  patriotic 
a  Canadian  as  formerly  he  was  an  American.  There  is  another 
reason  in  addition  to  the  character  of  our  political  conditions, 
and  that  is  there  is  an  old  scientific  law  which  has  decreed  that 
the  nearer  the  northern  limit  of  production  an  article  is  grown 
the  better  is  its  quality.  We  find  that  true  of  our  grain,  of 
our  apples,  of  our  cattle,  of  our  horses,  and,  if  I  may  say  so 
without  offence  to  our  neighbours  across  the  frontier,  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  true  of  our  men  and  women.  [Cheers.] 

I  was  informed  once  by  an  American  friend  of  mine,  Dr. 
Weir  Mitchell,  a  poet,  novelist,  and  scientist,  who  holds  a 
high  position  in  the  States,  that  he  considered  it  was  the  chief 
function  of  the  Governor-General  to  flap  his  wings  and  crow. 
[Laughter.]  I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  that  pastime  here, 
but  while  I  am  referring  to  the  quality  of  the  men  we  grow 
in  Canada  I  should  just  like  to  tell  you  what  came  to  my 
experience  the  other  day.  In  inspecting  a  corps  of  cadets  of 
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St.  Andrew’s  College,  Toronto,  I  was  informed  that  tenders 
had  been  invited  for  the  supply  of  their  uniforms,  and  that  a 
Glasgow  tailor  had  submitted  the  lowest  tender,  but,  on  being 
supplied  with  the  measurements,  he  begged  leave  to  be  excused, 
because  he  said  that  the  measurements  of  the  cadets  of  Toronto 
were  greater  than  the  measurements  of  the  Scottish  Militia. 
[Laughter.] 

There  is  another  reason  why  any  man  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  make  his  residence  in  Canada  must  feel  bound  by 
every  tie  of  sentiment  and  ambition  to  maintain  his  position 
as  a  citizen  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  not  only  because  of 
the  privilege — I  know  no  higher  privilege  than  to  be  a  British 
citizen.  [Cheers.]  It  is  not  only  because  of  British  traditions, 
because  of  what  the  British  Empire  has  achieved  in  the  past ; 
but  because  every  Canadian  knows  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  Canada  becomes  the  most  populous  and  the  most 
wealthy  and,  if  they  live  the  right  life,  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  British  Empire.  [Cheers.]  Provided  Canada 
keeps  her  judiciary  pure,  her  politics  clean,  and  her  administra¬ 
tion  honest,  nothing  can  prevent  her  one  day  becoming  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  Empire  of  self-governing  nations. 
[Cheers.]  What  Canadian  is  there  who  will  shrink  from  such 
a  destiny  as  that  ?  [Hear,  hear.]  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
exists.  Mr.  Foster,  one  of  our  most  eloquent  members  of 
Parliament  in  Canada,  said  the  other  day  that  you  might  as 
well  look  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack  as  for  a  single  annexationist 
from  Halifax  to  Vancouver.  [Cheers.] 

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  statistics.  You  cannot  measure 
the  potentialities  of  Canada  by  the  statistical  achievements 
of  the  past.  Canada  has  already  given  you  a  lead  in  many 
directions.  Canada  is  not  afraid  to  teach  her  children  to 
reverence  the  Union  Jack.  [Cheers.]  Canada  has  given  you 
the  institution  of  Empire  Day  [hear,  hear],  which  will  become 
every  year  a  more  and  more  important  and  sacred  national 
festival.  [Hear,  hear.]  The  Federal  Government  of  Canada 
has  already  resolved  to  give  wherever  possible  in  provinces 
military  training  in  the  schools  [cheers],  and  that  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  chief  and  the  surest  foundation  of  a 
great  territorial  Army.  [Cheers.]  Canada  has  given  you 
preference,  and  what  is,  perhaps,  not  known,  so  anxious  has 
Canada  been  to  improve  the  connexions  between  the  Mother¬ 
land  and  the  Dominion  by  better  postal  arrangements  that 
although  she  has  all  the  expense  of  collecting  and  delivering 
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her  postal  material  over  a  continent  the  size  of  Europe,  as 
compared  with  the  expense  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  in 
collecting  and  delivering  material  over  a  country  the  size  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  she  in  addition  undertakes  the  whole 
cost  of  the  transmission  both  ways  across  the  Atlantic.  She 
is  an  example  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  a  young  country, 
stimulated  as  she  is  by  a  desire  that  every  step  shall  be  taken 
that  can  be  taken  to  enable  the  peoples  of  the  Motherland  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  know  each  other  better. 

Canada  has  made  many  contributions  to  the  Empire,  but* 
the  greatest  contribution  that  she  has  made  is  the  contribution 
of  herself — 7,000,000  of  people,  2,000,000  more  than  lived  in 
England  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  all  animated  by 
the  true  Elizabethan  spirit.  [Cheers.]  But  let  me  give  one 
instance  of  the  Canadian  spirit.  I  went  two  years  ago  to  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston,  and  the  cadets  gave  me  a 
gymnastic  display.  One  of  the  performers  went  through  the 
bar  exercises  and  gymnastic  exertions  of  a  very  arduous 
character,  and  I  was  told  by  the  Commandant  that  he  had 
come  out  of  hospital,  where  he  had  been  detained  owing  to 
having  thirteen  boils  on  one  leg.  He  went  through  the  per¬ 
formance  without  a  wince,  and  he  returned  to  the  hospital 
afterwards  to  have  his  wounds  dressed,  and  fainted  during  the 
operation.  The  next  morning,  when  I  inspected  the  corps  at 
nine  o’clock,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  straight  as  a  ramrod, 
because  he  held  it  was  the  duty  of  the  captain  of  the  cadets 
to  be  in  his  place  in  command  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from 
the  Governor-General.  [Cheers.]  I  mention  this  case  in 
order  that  you  might  understand,  although  you  do  not  see  it, 
how  Canada  is  helping  the  Empire.  This  young  hero,  who 
almost  resembled  the  Spartan  hero  who  allowed  his  inside  to 
be  gnawed  without  showing  any  sign  of  his  punishment,  is 
serving  the  Crown  at  Lahore  in  India.  [Cheers.]  That  is 
the  sort  of  man  who  in  a  crisis  will  be  able  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  Crown.  I  have  further  ascertained  that 
although  there  is  a  comparatively  small  number  of  students 
educated  at  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston,  there  are 
144  ex-cadets  who  are  at  present  serving  His  Majesty  in  different 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  forty-four  of  them  have  commissions 
in  the  Army  in  India.  When  you  are  troubled  about  a  shortage 
of  officers  it  is  possible  you  will  have  to  go  to  Canada  in  order 
that  the  shortage  may  be  made  good.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 

I  am  continually  amazed  as  I  go  through  Canada  at  what 
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a  population  equivalent  to  that  of  Greater  London  has  achieved 
in  a  continent  the  size  of  Europe.  [Hear,  hear.]  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  which  was  only  finished  a  little  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  was  made  out  of  a  contribution  of 
public  money  amounting  to  one  hundred  million  dollars.  Who 
is  there  that  can  say  that  that  money  put  into  ten  Dread¬ 
noughts  would  have  been  of  equal  value  to  Imperial  defence  ? 
[Cheers.]  There  are  two  more  trans-continental  railways  under 
construction,  and  my  hope  is  that  we  may  see  Canada  advance 
in  population,  in  strength,  in  prosperity,  and  in  spirit,  until  she 
has  reached  the  high  figures  Lord  Strathcona  has  prophesied 
to-night.  [Cheers.]  But,  whether  with  a  small  population 
or  a  great  one,  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  temper  and  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  people  of  the  Dominion  from  one  end  of 
Canada  to  another  to  be  convinced  that  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  [cheers],  was  more  than  justified  in  stating 
that,  if  it  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  naval  supremacy  of 
the  Crown,  Canada  was  prepared  to  spend  her  last  dollar  and 
to  give  her  last  man.  [Cheers.] 


BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 


THE  UPLIFT  OF  THE  NEGRO 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Alumni  Dinner  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  24,  1896,  on  the  occasion  of  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  on  Mr.  B.  T,  Wash¬ 
ington.] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — It  would  in  some  measure 
relieve  my  embarrassment  if  I  could,  even  in  a  slight  degree, 
feel  myself  worthy  of  the  great  honour  which  you  do  me  to-day. 
Why  you  have  called  me  from  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South, 
from  among  my  humble  people,  to  share  in  the  honours  of  this 
occasion,  is  not  for  me  to  explain ;  and  yet  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  for  me  to  suggest  that  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  most  vital  questions  that  touches  our  American  life,  is 
how  to  bring  the  strong,  wealthy,  and  learned  into  helpful  touch 
with  the  poorest,  most  ignorant,  and  humble,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  the  one  appreciate  the  vitalizing,  strengthening 
influence  of  the  other.  How  shall  we  make  the  mansions  on 
yon  Beacon  Street  feel  and  see  the  need  of  the  spirits  in  the 
lowliest  cabin  in  Alabama  cotton  fields  or  Louisiana  sugar 
bottoms  ?  This  problem  Harvard  University  is  solving,  not 
by  bringing  itself  down,  but  by  bringing  the  masses  up. 

If  through  me,  an  humble  representative,  seven  millions  of 
my  people  in  the  South  might  be  permitted  to  send  a  message 
to  Harvard — Harvard  that  offered  up  on  death’s  altar  young 
Shaw,  and  Russell,  and  Lowell,  and  scores  of  others,  that  we 
might  have  a  free  and  united  country — that  message  would  be, 
“  Tell  them  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain.  Tell  them  that 
by  the  way  of  the  shop,  the  field,  the  skilled  hand,  habits  of 
thrift  and  economy,  by  way  of  industrial  school  and  college, 
we  are  coming.  We  are  crawling  up,  working  up,  yea,  bursting 
up.  Often  through  oppression,  unjust  discrimination,  and 
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prejudice,  but  through  them  all  we  are  coming  up,  and  with 
proper  habits,  intelligence,  and  property,  there  is  no  power  on 
earth  that  can  permanently  stay  our  progress." 

If  my  life  in  the  past  has  meant  anything  in  the  lifting  up  of 
my  people  and  the  bringing  about  of  better  relations  between 
your  race  and  mine,  I  assure  you  from  this  day  it  will  mean 
doubly  more.  In  the  economy  of  God  there  is  but  one  stan¬ 
dard  by  which  an  individual  can  succeed — there  is  but  one  for 
a  race.  This  country  demands  that  every  race  measure  itself 
by  the  American  standard.  By  it  a  race  must  rise  or  fall, 
succeed  or  fail,  and  in  the  last  analysis  mere  sentiment  counts 
for  little.  During  the  next  half-century  and  more,  my  race 
must  continue  passing  through  the  severe  American  crucible. 
We  are  to  be  tested  in  our  patience,  our  forbearance,  our  per¬ 
severance,  our  power  to  endure  wrong,  to  withstand  tempta¬ 
tions,  to  economize,  to  acquire  and  use  skill ;  our  ability  to 
compete,  to  succeed  in  commerce,  to  disregard  the  superficial 
for  the  real,  the  appearance  for  the  substance,  to  be  great 
and  yet  small,  learned  and  yet  simple,  high  and  yet  the  servant 
of  all.  This,  this  is  the  passport  to  all  that  is  best  in  the  life 
of ’our  Republic,  and  the  Negro  must  possess  it,  or  be  debarred. 

While  we  are  thus  being  tested,  I  beg  of  you  to  remember 
that  wherever  our  life  touches  yours,  we  help  or  hinder.  Where- 
ever  your  life  touches  ours,  you  make  us  stronger  or  weaker. 
No  member  of  your  race  in  any  part  of  our  country  can  harm 
the  meanest  member  of  mine,  without  the  proudest  and 
bluest  blood  in  Massachusetts  being  degraded.  When  Missis¬ 
sippi  commits  crime,  New  England  commits  crime,  and  in  so 
much  lowers  the  standard  of  your  civilization.  There  is  no 
escape — man  drags  man  down,  or  man  lifts  man  up. 

In  working  out  our  destiny,  while  the  main  burden  and 
centre  of  activity  must  be  with  us,  we  shall  need,  in  a  large 
measure  in  the  years  that  are  to  come,  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
the  help,  the  encouragement,  the  guidance  that  the  strong  can 
give  the  weak.  Thus  helped,  we  of  both  races  in  the  South 
soon  shall  throw  off  the  shackles  of  racial  and  sectional  pre¬ 
judice  and  rise,  as  Harvard  University  has  risen,  and  as  we  all 
should  rise,  above  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  narrowness,  and 
selfishness,  into  that  atmosphere,  that  pure  sunshine,  where 
it  will  be  our  highest  ambition  to  serve  man,  our  brother, 
regardless  of  race  or  previous  condition. 


EARL  OF  ROSEBERY 


THE  POWER  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  PRESS 

[Speech  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  London  Press  Club,  held  at 
De  Keyser’s  Hotel,  Saturday,  April  12,  1913,  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  “  The  Club.”] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — I  have  become  so  rusty 
in  the  art  of  speaking  that  I  feel  to-night  as  though  I  were 
delivering  my  maiden  speech.  I  had  indeed  hoped  that  I 
had  done  with  speaking,  but  I  remember  that  years  ago  your 
club  honoured  me  with  an  invitation  at  the  time  when  I 
owned  a  residence  near  Naples,  and  I  was  guiltily  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  I  preferred  going  to  Naples  to  attending  the 
dinner.  I  therefore  felt  that,  if  you  wished  to  claim  it,  you 
had  a  mortgage  upon  my  services.  Nevertheless,  I  don’t 
feel  in  high  spirits  when  approaching  an  audience  which  I 
regard  as  by  far  the  most  difficult  that  I  have  ever  addressed 
— a  collection  of  the  cream  (if  that  were  not  a  confusion  of 
metaphor)  of  that  great  confraternity,  that  great  freemasonry, 
which  is  called  the  Press,  and  which  is  composed  of  the  most 
critical,  almost  cynical  (if  that  adjective  were  not  offensive) 
and  the  most  blase  listeners  to  speeches  of  which  any  audience 
is  composed.  [Laughter.] 

My  only  comfort  is  this — that,  owing  to  circumstances,  I 
occupy  a  humble  place  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  of  on¬ 
lookers  of  which  you  occupy  the  top.  You  are  critical,  you 
are  dispassionate ;  you  sound  occasionally  the  bugle  notes 
of  war  and  strife  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  in  the 
secluded  spot  which  I  occupy  I  have  no  wish  to  stir  up  strife, 
and  I  observe  the  whole  drama  in  an  atmosphere  to  which 
you  cannot  aspire.  [Laughter.]  During  the  Crimean  War, 
while  fighting  took  place  on  the  heights  of  Alma,  it  was 
stated  that  a  hermit  lived  near  the  foot  and  was  totally 
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unconscious  for  a  long  time  that  any  war  had  been  going  on. 
While  those  present  inspired  and  conducted  the  contending 
forces  I  am  the  hermit.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be  a  hermit, 
but  it  does  not  make  the  position  the  less  formidable  when 
one  has  to  address  an  audience  of  journalists. 

One  terror  at  any  rate  has  been  removed.  The  great  terror 
of  every  public  speaker  in  his  time  has  been  the  reporter.  So 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  reporter  has  largely  disappeared. 
He  has  ceased  to  report  the  speeches  to  which  it  was  under¬ 
stood  the  whole  community  were  looking  forward  with 
breathless  interest.  He  has  turned  his  pencil  into  a  plough¬ 
share  ;  what  he  has  done  with  it  I  do  not  exactly  know.  At 
any  rate,  he  has  ceased  to  be  that  terror  to  public  speakers 
that  he  was  in  my  time ;  and  he  no  longer  reports — except 
the  great  lions  of  the  Front  Benches,  every  wag  of  whose  tail 
it  is  necessary  for  every  citizen  to  observe.  [Laughter.] 

But  at  present,  outside  the  proceedings  of  those  great  men, 
reports  have  ceased,  to  the  infinite  relief,  if  I  may  say  so, 
of  the  speakers.  [Laughter.]  I  speak  with  feeling  as  a 
speaker.  No  conscientious  speaker  ever  rose  in  the  morning 
and  read  his  morning  newspaper  without  having  a  feeling  of 
pain,  to  see  in  it,  reported  verbatim,  with  agonizing  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  things  which  he  would  rather  not  have  said,  and 
things  which  he  thought  ought  not  to  bear  repetition. 
[Laughter.]  The  agonizing  conscientiousness  of  the  reporter 
caused  a  reaction  in  the  speaker  which  no  words  can  describe, 
except  the  testimony  of  one  who  had  experienced  it.  Then 
let  me  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  reader,  which  is  now  my 
only  point  of  view.  Does  any  reader  of  the  last  twenty  years 
ever  read  the  speeches  that  are  reported  ?  I  have  no  doubt 
that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  criticize,  laud,  or  rebuke  the 
speakers  in  the  public  Press  feel  it  their  painful  duty  to  read 
the  speeches.  But  does  anybody  else  ?  Does  any  impartial 
reader  of  the  newspapers,  the  man  who  buys  a  paper  on  his 
way  to  the  City  in  the  morning,  and  an  evening  paper  in  the 
evening — does  he  ever  read  the  speeches?  I  can  conscien¬ 
tiously  say,  having  been  a  speaker  myself,  that  I  never  could 
find  anybody  who  read  any  speeches.  [Laughter.]  It  was 
quite  different  in  the  time  when  I  was  young,  when  practically 
the  whole  family  sat  down  after  breakfast  and  read  the  whole 
debate  through.  But  the  present  age  is  in  too  great  a  hurry 
for  that.  They  take  the  abstract ;  they  may  possibly  read 
the  abstract  of  speeches  ;  but  I  appeal  to  an  intelligent  audience 
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when  I  assert  with  confidence  that  not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
ever  read  the  speeches  which  were  so  largely  reported  in  the 
Press.  Their  removal  from  the  Press  gave  space  to  other 
matters  of  greater  interest,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  reliefs 
the  newspaper  reader  ever  experienced.  [Laughter.] 

I  always  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  know  what  to  say,  be¬ 
cause  the  Press,  like  a  great  steam  engine,  is  a  little  sensitive 
in  relation  to  itself.  If  the  Press  were  not  sensitive  it  would 
not  have  the  sympathy  of  the  public — it  could  not  speak  the 
voice  of  the  nation.  Those  who  would  speak  to  journalists 
have  only  one  safe  course  ;  they  must  adhere  to  certain  prin¬ 
ciples.  They  must  assert  the  power  of  the  Press,  they  must 
assert  the  potentiality  of  the  Press,  they  must  assert  the 
responsibility  of  the  Press,  and,  fourthly,  they  must  assert 
in  the  strongest  language  possible  that  the  British  Press  is 
the  best  and  cleanest  in  the  world.  To  all  those  four  principles 
I  give  my  conscientious  adherence.  [Laughter.]  I  believe 
in  the  power  of  the  Press.  I  believe  in  the  potentiality  of  the 
Press  even  more.  I  believe  even  more  in  the  responsibility 
of  the  Press ;  and  I  believe  most  of  all  that  the  British  Press 
is  the  best  and  cleanest  in  the  world.  But  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  that  covers  the  whole  ground.  There  are  two  other 
things  to  be  observed.  One  is  (and  it  is  no  new  one)  the 
enormous  monopoly  which  is  now  exercised  by  the  Press. 
The  great  daily  newspapers  have  such  a  monopoly,  owing  to 
the  enormous  cost  of  founding  new  ones,  which  is  obvious 
to  you  all.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  is,  but  I  have  heard 
it  put  at  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  even 
then  with  indifferent  chances  of  success.  Owing  to  the 
monopoly  which  is  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  principal 
daily  newspapers  of  this  country,  their  responsibility  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  newspaper  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

Secondly,  I  would  point  out  the  great  development  of 
the  Press.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  Press,  it  dates  from  the  threat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
1588.  It  was  then  a  mere  fly-sheet,  but  it  showed  what  was 
necessary  or  interesting  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Now, 
every  day  journalists  produce,  not  a  newspaper,  but  a 
library,  a  huge  production  of  information  and  knowledge 
upon  every  kind  of  subject.  It  may  not  be  invidious  to 
refer  to  one  particular  newspaper,  though  I  know  it  will  be 
a  thorny  subject.  Take  The  Times,  when  it  issued  its  South 
American  Supplement.  It  was  a  weighty  business — I  have 
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not  perused  it  myself,  but  it  contains,  I  imagine,  every  possible 
fact  that  could  ever  be  known  about  South  America.  It 
weighed  about  one  hundredweight.  [Laughter.]  That  is  an 
extreme  case,  but  it  appealed  to  me  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion.  If  you  consider  that  prodigious  mass  of  information, 
that  huge  concretion  of  knowledge,  launched  upon  the  British 
public  as  a  newspaper — and  that  is  what  the  British  public 
now  expects — and  just  contrast  that  with  anything  that  was 
known  before  these  days,  and  I  think  it  involves  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility,  that  Niagara  of  information  which  is  poured  upon 
the  British  public  every  day,  as  well  as  conferring  some  benefit. 
The  Press  enables  us  to  know,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  every¬ 
thing  about  everybody  and  everywhere.  Let  me  take  my 
point  about  the  responsibility  of  the  Press  with  regard  to  its 
omniscience.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  apathy  of  the 
population  about  great  questions.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  true. 
There  is  a  profound  apathy.  People  have  no  time  to  bother 
about  anything  except  their  own  concerns  and  the  last  football 
match.  [Laughter.] 

But  is  not  that  due  to  the  prodigious  amount  of  news, 
startling  news  very  often,  which  the  Press  affords  every 
inhabitant  of  these  islands  who  buys  a  newspaper  ?  Is  it  not 
the  fact  that  it  must  be  so — one  feels  that  it  must — that  if  a 
great  number  of  impressions  are  hastily  and  successively 
made  on  the  receptivity  of  the  brain,  those  impressions  are 
blunted,  until  the  mental  constitution  becomes  apathetic 
about  other  pieces  of  news  ?  Do  you  not  yourselves  feel 
that,  except,  possibly,  the  blowing  up  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
there  is  hardly  anything  in  the  world  to-night  that  could 
make  you  feel  that  anything  great  had  occurred  ?  How  is  it 
possible  that  a  population,  nurtured  and  fed  on  that  perfect 
journalism,  should  have  the  slightest  interest  in  any  possible 
event  that  might  occur  on  the  morrow  ? 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  were  two  wars,  one  a  great 
war  and  the  other  not  so  great,  but  very  galling — the  one 
with  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  other  the  great 
struggle  to  try  to  beat  down  the  superman  Napoleon.  Then 
the  public  had  no  interest  in  the  world,  nothing  reported, 
except  with  regard  to  those  two  wars.  I  think  that  if  we 
realized  the  difference  between  the  journalism  of  those  days 
and  the  journalism  of  the  present  day  we  should  feel  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  apathy  of  the  country  as  regards 
public  questions  is  largely  due  to  the  perfection  to  which 
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journalism  has  been  brought.  In  those  far-off  days  there 
was  the  meagre  sheet,  which  was  issued  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  and  the  demands  of  war  had  practically  shut  three 
continents  out  from  our  purview  altogether,  whereas  now  we 
hear  daily  and  hourly  every  item  of  news  about  every  country 
and  every  person  all  over  the  world.  Therefore,  I  say  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  apathy  of  our  people  about  public 
events  must  rest  largely  with  the  perfection  of  the  Press. 
That  being  the  case,  at  any  rate  this  could  be  done — the 
influence  of  the  great  newspapers  of  this  country  could  be 
made  the  best  and  most  beneficent  for  the  people  who  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you,  but  it  is  perhaps 
the  last  time  I  shall  address  an  assembly  of  journalists — (cries 
of  "No,  no.’’] — or  perhaps  any  assembly  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  I  should  choose  an  assembly  of  journalists,  with  that 
critical  eye,  for  the  one  I  should  habitually  address,  but  I 
wish  to  say  one  word  more,  in  case  I  should  never  have  again 
an  opportunity  to  address  an  assembly  of  journalists.  I  speak 
very  warmly  and  very  sincerely  when  I  say  that  your  power 
and  potentialities  appeal  to  me  more  than  anything  else  with 
regard  to  journalism.  Your  power  is  obviously  enormous, 
and  you  must  wish  to  exercise  it  with  that  conscientiousness 
and  honour,  as  I  believe  you  do  exercise  it ;  but  the  potentiality 
is  something  which  I  am  not  sure  that  even  you  always  realize. 
I  take  it  in  regard  to  one  question,  the  question  of  peace  and 
war. 

In  some  respects  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  so  much  influ¬ 
ence  as  Parliament ;  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  so  much 
influence  as  Ministers.  There  was  a  famous  saying  attributed 
to  a  notable  Scotsman  two  hundred  years  ago,  that  he  knew  a 
wise  man  who  said  that  if  they  would  let  him  have  the  writing 
of  the  ballads  of  the  country  he  did  not  very  much  care  who 
made  the  laws.  Well,  ballads  do  not  matter  much,  but 
newspapers  do,  and  I  should  agree  with  that  sentiment  if 
you  substituted  the  word  “  newspapers  ”  for  "  ballads.’’ 
Your  power  is  enormous.  As  you  give  to  the  people  you 
receive  back  from  the  people  mutual  electricity,  which  gives 
you  your  power. 

All  that  is  a  commonplace.  But  with  regard  to  peace  and 
war  there  is  no  commonplace.  With  regard  to  legislation 
and  so  forth,  you  probably  have  not  so  much  power  as  Ministers 
or  members  of  Parliament,  except  when  you  embody  the 
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unmistakable  voice  of  the  people.  With  regard  to  peace  and 
war,  upon  those  issues  you  have  paramount  influence — far 
greater  than  any  member  of  Parliament,  as  great  as  any 
Minister  of  the  Crown  himself.  When  critical  occasions  arise 
you  can  either  magnify  them  or  minimize  them.  I  pray  you 
in  issues  which  involve  peace  and  war  diminish  them  as  much 
as  possible.  [Cheers.]  Think  what  an  awful  responsibility 
is  on  you  ! 

I  think  you  have  the  power  more  than  any  other  body 
of  men  to  promote  or  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  my  humble  advice  is  not  needed  by  men  who  know 
their  business  so  much  better  than  I  can  know  it,  but  they 
may  sometimes,  in  the  hurry  of  journalism — because  it  is  a 
hurried  profession — forget  the  great  principles  which  must 
be  inherent  in  the  journalist.  As  they  write,  they  may  on 
impulse  of  the  moment,  in  defence  against  the  aggressive 
journalism  from  abroad,  forget  their  obligation  to  their  own 
country.  And  I  would  ask  them  in  these  few  last  words,  when 
any  such  issue  may  occur,  and  God  knows  the  atmosphere 
is  electrical  enough  at  this  moment,  not  to  say  a  word  that 
may  unnecessarily,  or  except  in  defence,  bring  about  to  their 
fellow  countrymen  the  innumerable  catastrophes  of  war. 
[Cheers.] 
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